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Membership. 



THE NEW YORK 

BALTIMORE LDE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCLVTION. 

mlS^ui^^ ASSOCIATION OF BIRMINGHAM, 

R 19UBABAMA. 



BOSTON LIFE UNDERWRITERS ' ASSOCIATION. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 

CINCINNATI LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

COLORADO ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

CONNECTICUT LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

DAYTON ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

DELAWARE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

DETROIT LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

ERIE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 

GEORGIA ASSOOATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN. 

HUDSON VALLEY LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

NORTHERN INDIANA LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

IOWA LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

KANSAS CITY LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

LINCOLN LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF LOS ANGELES. 

LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

MAINE LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

MINNEAPOLIS ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 
MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 



LIFE UNDERWRITERS ' ASSOCIATION OF MOBILE. 

MONTGOMERY LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF NEBRASKA. 

NEWARK LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

NEW ENGLAND WOMEN'S LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSO- 
CIATION. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE LIFE UNDERWRITERS' CLUB. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN NEW 
YORK. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCLATION OF OREGON. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OP PEORLA, ILLI- 
NOIS. 

PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

PITTSBURG LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

PORT HURON LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF ROCHESTER, 
NEW YORK. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF SAVANNAH, 
GEORGIA. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS. 

STARK COUNTY LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF SYRACUSE. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 

TOLEDO ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 

UTAH LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION. 

LIFE UNDERWRITERS' ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA. 



Officers, 1906-1907 



President 
FRANK E.McMULLEN, Rochester, N.Y. 

First Vice-President 
ROBERT L. FOREMAN, Atlanta, Ga. 

Second Vice-President 
WILLIAM W. BOOTH, Denver, Col. 

Third Vice-President 
GEORGE H. ALLEN, Montreal, Canada. 

Secretary 
ERNEST J. CLARK, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer 
ELI D. WEEKS, Litchfield, Conn. 



Executive Committee 



STEPHEN F. WOODMAN, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Chairman. 

ERNEST JUDSON CLARK, 1041-1051 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary. 

[Expire 1907.] 

M. H. GOODRICH, Baltimore, Md. 

J. PERLEY KILGORE, Worcester, Mass. 

CHARLES L. WHITFIELD, Newark, N. J. 

E. O. SUTTON, Springfield, Mass. 

B. H. TIMBERLAKE, Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. J. ROBINSON, Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. W. FITZPATRICK, Portland, Me. 

JOHN H. QUINLAN, Newburg, N. Y. 

A. J. BIRDSEYE, Hartford, Conn. 

W. T. NUTTALL, Dayton, O. 

J. D. BOUSHALL, Raleigh, N. C. 

E. R. PUTNAM, Rochester, N. Y. 
PAN COAST KIDDER, Syracuse, N. Y. 

F. E. HITCHCOX, Springfield, 111. 
WALKER B. FREEMAN, Richmond, Va. 
GEORGE A. RIVIERE, Mobile, Ala. 



[Expire 1908.] 

J. R. NUTTING, Atlanta, Ga. 

WILLIAM J. CAMERON, Birmingham, Ala. 

F. T. RENCH, Canton, O. 

CHAS. B. VAN SLYKE, Des Moines, la. 

WILLIAM VAN SICKLE, Detroit, Mich. 

C. W. ORR, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

H. WIBIRT SPENCE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

F. L. CHESNEY, Kansas City, Mo. 

HENRY J. POWELL, Louisville, Ky. 

J. A. WELLMAN, Manchester, N. H. 

CHARLES E. ADY, Omaha, Neb. 

GEORGE L. ROOT, Peoria, 111. 

R. S. CAMPBELL, Port Huron, Mich. 

WILLIAM M. WOOD, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. D. WILKES, St. Paul, Minn. 

GEORGE BENHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 

THOMAS J. STEWART, Toledo, O. 

[Expire 1909.] 

W 7 ILLIAM G. CARROLL, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS, New York City. 

JAMES W. JANNEY, Chicago, 111. 

J. W. IREDELL, Jr., Cincinnati, O. 

E. G. RITCHIE, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FRANK WOOLLEY, Wilmington, Del. 

GEORGE H. OLMSTED, Cleveland, O. 

JOHN F. BROWN, Erie, Pa. 

H. H. HASKELL, Los Angeles, Cal. 

WILLIAM GOLDMAN, Portland, Or. 

J. STANLEY, EDWARDS Denver, Colo. 

A. R. EDMISTON, Lincoln, Neb. 

R. P. DEXTER, Montgomery, Ala. 

H. C. COX, Montreal, Canada. 

BENJAMIN J. APPLE, Savannah, Ga. 

J. D. SPENCER, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ex-Presidents 

CHARLES H. RAYMOND, New York City. 
EVERETT H. PLUMMER, Philadelphin, Pa. 
THOMAS H. BOWLES, Washington, D. C. 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, New York City. 



I. LAYTON REGISTER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, Chicago, 111. 
HUBERT H. WARD, Cleveland, O. 
JOHN DOLPH, Cincinnati, O. 
CHARLES W. SCOVEL, Pittsburgh,^ . 

Members Ex-Officio 

FRANK E. McMULLEN, President,[Rochester, N. Y. 
ROBERT L. FOREMAN, 1st Vice-President, Atlanta, Ga. 
WILLIAM W. BOOTH, 2nd Vice-president, Denver, Colo. 
GEORGE H. ALLEN, 3rd Vice-president/ Montreal, Canada- 
ELI D. WEEKS, Treasurer, Litchfield, Conn. 



Ex-Presidents (Deceased.) 

GEORGE N. CARPENTER, Boston, Mass. 
C. E. TILLINGHAST, New York City. 
CHARLES H. FERGUSON, Chicago, 111. 
BEN S. CALEF, Boston, Mass. 
DAVID S. HENDRIC^, Washington, D. C. 
JAMES L. JOHNSON, Springfield, Mass. 
PHILIP H. FARLEY, New York City. 

Honorary Member 
CHAUNCEY MONROE RANSOM (deceased.) 



Standing Committees, 1906-1907 



Speakers 



FRANK E. McMULLEN, Rochester, N. Y. 
ROBERT L. FOREMAN, Atlanta, Ga. 
WILLIAM W. BOOTH, Denver, Col. 
GEORGE H. ALLEN, Montreal, Can. 
EVERETT H. PLUMMER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, New York City. 
I. LAYTON REGISTER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, Chicago, 111. 
PHILIP H. FARLEY, New York City. 
JOHN DOLPH, Cincinnati, O. 
CHARLES W. SCOVEL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Finance 

PAN COAST KIDDER, Syracuse, N. Y. 
GEORGE BENHAM, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. T. NUTTALL, Dayton, O. 

E. R. PUTNAM, Rochester, N. Y. 
WALKER B. FREEMAN, Richmond, Va. 
WILLIAM J, CAMERON, Birmingham, Ala. 
H. H. HASKELL, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Membership 

W. M. WOOD, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. D. BOUSHALL. Raleigh, N. C. 
J. STANLEY EDWARDS, Denver, Col. 
JOHN H. QUINLAN, Newburg, N. Y. 

F. L. CHESNEY, Kansas City, Mo. 
WILLIAM GOLDMAN, Portland, Ore. 

Statistics 

J. W. IREDELL, Jr., Cincinnati, O. 

J. W. FITZPATRICK, Portland, Me. 

B. H. TIMBERLAKE, Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. E. ALDRICH, Des Moines, la. 

CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS, New York City. 

F. E. HITCHCOX, Springfield, 111. 



Topics 

WILLIAM G. CARROLL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. J. BIRDSEYE, Hartford, Conn. 
EDWARD O. SUTTON, Springfield, Mass. 
J. R. NUTTING, Atlanta, Ga. 
GEORGE H. OLMSTED, Cleveland, O. 
J. D. SPENCER, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Prize Essays 

CHARLES E. ADY, Omaha, Neb. 

E. G. RITCHIE, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. PERLEY KILGORE, Worcester, Mass. 
HENRY J. POWELL, Louisville, Ky. 
C. W. ORR, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GEORGE A. RIVIERE, Mobile, Ala. 

Credentials 

GEORGE L. ROOT, Peoria, 111. 
CHARLES L. WHITFIELD, Newark, N. J. 
R. P. DEXTER, Montgomery, Ala. 
JOHN F. BROWN, Erie, Pa. 

F. WIBIRT SPENCE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
THOMAS J. STEWART, Toledo, O. 

Transportation 

WILLIAM VAN SICKLE, Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. GOODRICH, Baltimore, Md. 
J. A. WELLMAN, Manchester, N. H. 
A. R. EDMISTON, Lincoln, Neb. 
BENJAMIN J. APPLE, Savannah, Ga. 
P. S. CAMPBELL, Port Huron, Mich. 

The Press 

JAMES W. JANNEY, Chicago, 111. 

W. J. ROBINSON, Buffalo, N . Y. 

FRANK WOOLLEY, Wilmington, Del. 

F. T. RENCH, Canton, O. 

L. D. WILKES, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. C. COX, Montreal, Can. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 



St. Louis, Mo., was the mecca of the life insurance fraternity 
the third week in October, all members who could do so, being 
in attendance at the seventeenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. The first session 
opened on Tuesday morning the twenty-third, at the Olympic 
Theatre with a large attendance. Owing to the strenuous 
year through which the life insurance business had passed 
since the last annual gathering, an especially interesting meet- 
ing was anticipated, which anticipation was fully realized. 

The address of President Scovel was replete with informa- 
tion touching the action taken by the association with regard 
to the Armstrong Committee, the Chicago Conference and 
the hearing at Washington on the Ames Bill. He also reviewed 
the extension work of the association during the year, which 
resulted in the advance of the movement into Canada, thus 
making the association in reality international. The question 
of issuing an official organ monthly by the Association was also 
covered in his address and later on the plan was favorably acted 
upon by the convention. 

As usual considerable interest centered in the choice of offi\ 
"cers for the ensuing year, the election of F. E. McMullen as 
president, and Messrs. Foreman, Booth and Allen, vice-presi- 
dents, S. F. Woodman as chairman of the executive committee, 
and the re-election of Secretary Clark and Treasurer Weeks, 
assuring the association an able, conservative management. 

The papers and addresses presented at the convention covered 
a wide range of thought and elicited many expressions of ap- 
proval. The essays submitted in competition for the Calef 
Loving Cup and the Ben Williams Vase were of an unusually 
high order and the interest taken in this part of the program 
showed no waning. As in former years, the five-minute dis- 
cussions were the most practical features of the convention. 

An important amendment to the constitution was adopted, 
making other than strictly field men ineligible as delegates 
to the annual conventions, or to hold any official position in 
the National Association or to serve upon the executive com- 
mittee, and limiting the tenure of service of future ex-presidents 
of the Association, as members ex-officio of the executive com- 
mittee, to a term of three vears. 

The various resolutions, which after careful deliberation were 
passed by the convention, place the National Association 
squarely upon record as opposed to twisting, rebating and 
kindred unfair and vicious methods of securing business. 
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FIRST DAYS PROCEEDINGS 

MORN IN a SESSION 

The seventeenth annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters was called to order by President 
Charles W. Scovel on Tuesday, Oct. 23, at 10 a. m., in the 
Olympic Theatre, St. Louis, Mo. 

At the request of the President, the convention rose while 
. Rev. B. P. Fullerton invoked the Divine blessing in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Oh, God, the maker of all things, the giver of all light and life, the 

Ksserver of us all: unto Thee we come, and before Thee we humbly 
w in this morning hour. We tarry for a moment before Thee to re- 
turn unto Thee our thanksgiving for all the 
blessings Thou hast bestowed upon us. We 
make confession of our sins. We bow iu 
: hefore Thee because Thou e 



worthy of it. We invoke Thy guidance in 

Ithe affairs to which we are to give our 
thoughts. Grant Thy blessings, we beseech 
Thee, upon this convention. Take Thou, 
we biseeeh Thee, every man into thine 
own keeping and care, preserving bun, 
guiding, keeping, blessing. 
Grant Thy lilessing upon our great 
country, Thy servant, the President of 
these t'nited States, and all who in any 
way bear responsibility in official positions. 
And grant, oh, Lord, that our life may be 
— abundantly blessed and through all organ- 

izations like this represented here may we rise to that position in Thy 
favor that Thou canst bless us more and more abundantly. 

And now guide and keep us in all the work before this body. May 
the smile of Thy face be on us all, and gather us to Thyself when our 
life's work is done. We ask this in the name of Jesus Christ, our 
l.ord. Amen. 

The President — It has been extremely pleasant to see 
the way in which the association movement has, especially 
in this past year, been taken up and spread through the West 
and the South, the two portions of the country in which 
heretofore there has not been so much development. It is 
particularly fitting, therefore, that our convention this year 
should assemble in this great metropolis of the West and South. 
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We have the pleasure this morning of having with us, to give 
us a word of welcome, the Mayor of St. Louis, the Honorable 
Rolla Wells, whom I have the pleasure of introducing- (Ap- 
phiue.) 

Hon. Holla Wells: Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Convention: 
Through the courtesy of your local committee I have been invited to 
appear before you this morning. It has grown to lie the custom for 
mayors to say a few words of welcome to 
disthuniuhed guests in convention assembl- 
ed. It is, therefore, my grateful privilege 
to extend to you gentlemen of this conven- 
tion a most cordial greeting and welcome 
Ito the City of St. Louis. 
1 believe that you will find this city most 
interesting. This locality has haci changes 
in fortune and in history different from 
most localities in the L'nited States. This 
location"has been under the domination of 
three Rags. Has passed in peaceful transi- 
tion from Spanish to French and from 
French to American sovereignty. Here 
was the mecca of Marquette, La Salle, 
DeSoto, arid l.aelede. Here was the start- 
ing point and base of supplies of I.ewis 
and Clark, who, under the instructions of President Jefferson, 
explored and opened the great northwestern territory and estab- 
lished the passage from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. 
On the wall of the Mayor's office in this city I have had inscribed 
a prophecy made in 1704 by the founder of St. Louis, who said 
upon arriving at this point, "I have found a situation where I 
intend to establish a settlement which some day will be one of the 
first cities in America." (Applause.) This forecast has lieen true. 
Here you will find a conservative commercial people who have built up 
beautiful homes and accumulated their private fortunes and who are 
assembled and intermingled as law-abiding citizens, ever ready to stand 
for that which is right and proper. The oeople of this city have come 
from or are the descendents of those who have come from every section 
of the United States. It was here in early days where the fur trader 
of the North met the cotton and sugar planter from the South, the miner 
from the West, the pioneer from the East; resulting today in the amal- 
gamation of a people who represent true American citizenship; and 
especially are they noted for the greetim: 1 and hospitality that they are 
ever ready to extend to the stranger who comes within their gates. 

And now it is my grateful pleasure, in their name and on their behalf, 
to extend to you gentlemen the courtesies of this city, expressing the 
hope that your visit among us will be most enjoyable, and expressing 
the regret that "greeting" must be so soon followed by "farewell." 
(Applause.) 
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The President — The remarkable blend of southern and 
western hospitality which distinguishes St. Louis, (sometimes 
in liquid form) has been twice experienced by me at the hands 
of the St. Louis Association . What that hospitality means we 
are all to learn this week, and we are now going to hear some- 
thing of it from one who has been a power of strength not only 
in the local association but by his manful work in the National 
Association as first vice-president. I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing Mr. George Benham, President of the St. Louis 
Association. (Applause.) 

Vice-Pkebidest Henham — The hearty welcome given you by the 

Mayor of St. Louis leaves nothing to be said to make you feel that you 

are the guests of the city, but on behalf of the St. Louis Association 

I wish to add a few words of fraternal 

greeting. We are more than glad that you 

are here and we appreciate the spirit in 

which 'yuii have responded so generously 

to our invitation. You of the South and 

, the West, we know, join with us in extend- 

I ing the hand of welcome to our brothers 

I of the North and East. I-et it be under- 

H stood that this reference to localities is 

B ncit intended in anv sense as a sectional 

f division. (Applause.) We are here in a 

' common cause, and we are animated by 

one spirit. We represent something more 

than geographical constituencies, just as 

we stand for something far greater than 

the special interests of any individual or 

group of individuals, or of any company or 

group of companies whose representatives are in this gathering. It 

sseem to me especially fitting that this greatest and most important 

convention in the history of our association should have its place in 

this central city of our great country. Here we meet on common 

ground to promote the common welfare. In this spirit we greet 

you. And you of our country we know join with us in reaching over 

the fence and breaking it down to give the heartiest grip of all to the 

hands of our Canadian cousins. (Applause.) 

Lady of the Snows, we thank you fcir giving to us your stalwart sons, 
and well may you he proud of their achievements. Already they have 
set a mark for us in strong harmonious action. We welcome you of 
Canada, and we welcome you all with all our hearts to the City of St. 
Louis. (Applause.) 

The President — The secretary will please call the roll 

The roll was then called by the secretary. The names of 

those who answered are indicated in the following list by a star: 
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OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 1905-1906 

President 

♦Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents 

♦George Benham, St. Louis. Mo.; *Frank E. McMullen, Rochester, 
N. Y.; ♦Robert F. Shedden, Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary 

♦Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, TVTd 

Treasurer 

♦Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. 

Executive Committee 

Expire in 1906 — William G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa.; ♦George A. 
Brinkerhoff, New York City.;D. M. Baker, Chicago, 111.; +J. W. Iredell, 
Jr., Cincinnati, O.; ♦£. G. Ritchie, Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank Woolley, 
Wilmington, Del.; ♦George H. Olmsted, Cleveland, O.; ♦Stephen F. 
Woodman, Boston, Mass. ; John F. Brown, Erie, Pa. ; William V. Holley, 
Los Angeles, Ca!,.; William Goldman, Portland, Ore. 

Expire in 1907 — M. H. Goodrich, Baltimore, Md.; J. Perley Kilgore, 
Worcester, Mass.; Charles L. Whitfield, Newark, N. J.; E. O. Sutton, 
Springfield, Mass.; B. H. Timberlake, Minneapolis, Minn.; *W. J. 
Robinson, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. W. Fitzpatrick, Portland, Me.; George A. 
Cantine, Newburg, N. Y.; + A. J. Birdseye, Hartford, Conn.; W. T. Nutt- 
all, Dayton, O.; J. D. Boushall, Raleigh, N. C; ♦F. E. McMullen, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Pancoast Kidder, Syracuse, N. Y.; Henry Abels, 
Springfield, 111.; Walter B. Freeman, Richmond, Va.; George A. Riviere, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Expire in 1908 — C. W. Orr, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; R. L. Foreman, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. R. Noble, Louisville, Ky.; *.T. A. Wellman, Manchester, N. H.; 
♦William Van Sickle, Detroit, Mich.; ♦George L. Root, Peoria, 111.; ♦H. 
E. Aldrich, Des Moines, la.; ♦George Benham, St. Louis, Mo.; *W. M. 
Wood, Pittsburg, Pa.; ♦Charles E. Ady, Omaha, Neb.; W. J. Cameron, 
Birmingham, Ala.; H. Wibirt Spence, Grand Rapids, Mich.; ♦F. L. 
Chesney, Kansas City, Mo.; L. D. Wilkes, St. Paul, Minn.; R. S. Camp- 
bell, Port Huron, Mich,; F. T. Rench, Canton, O ; Thomas J. Stewart, 

Toledo, O. 

Ex-Presidents 

Charles H. Raymond, New York City,; Everett H. Plummer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Thomas H. Bowles, Washington, D. C. ; ♦Richard E. Coch- 
ran, New York City; I. Layton Register, Philadelphia, Pa.; ♦William D. 
Wyman, Chicago, 111.; ♦Philip II. Farley, New York City; Hubert H. 
Ward, Cleveland, O. 
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DELEGATES AND ALTERNATES 



The following is the official list of delegates and alternates 
appointed to attend the convention : 



Delegates. 

* Edwin W. Heisse, iEtna. 
W. W. Mclntire, United States. 
*M. H. Brenan, Mut. Baltimore. 

* J. K. Voshell, Metropolitan. 
F. C. Nicoderaus, Conn. Mut. 
F. A. Savage, New England. 
J. H. Ireland, Home Life. 



BALTIMORE. 

Alternates. 
•G. R. Walter, Prudential. 
Francis S. Briggs, Mass. Mut. 
J. L. Downes, Northwestern. 
E. L. Gernaud, State Mutual. 
A. Schussler, Metropolitan. 
H. N. McGouch, Prudential. 
C. T. Thurman, Mut. Benefit. 



BIRMINGHAM. 



W. J. Cameron, Washington. 
*W. H. Stewart, Metropolitan. 
G. H. Estes, Mutual. 
W. L. Sessions, Prudential. 
T. R. McCarty, Security, N. Y. 



E. H. Andrews, Union Central. 
P. C. Ratliff, Penn Mutual. 
B. E. Norvell, Pacific Mutual. 
G. N. Cox, National, U. S. A. 
G. T. Sibley, Equitable. 



BOSTON. 



*P. V. Baldwin, Travelers. 
G. C. Brown, Jr., Security Mut. 
J. F. Cavanagh, Washington. 
William H. Dyer, Berkshire. 
J. H. Edwards, National, Vt. 
Louis L. Hopkins, Mutual. 
H. N. Haven, Phoenix Mutual. 
F. J. Hammer, Prov. L. & T. 
*F. W. Ganse, Columbian Nat'l. 
Frederick E. Keep, Mutual. 
Corwin McDowell, New York. 
*C. E. Townsend, Equitable. 
*S. F. Woodman, Travelers. 



W. F. Bache, Northwestern. 

E. S. Parker, State Mutual 
C. S. Burke, Conn. General. 

R. C. Bridgham, Union Mutual. 

James F. Chase, Travelers. 

J. S. Cranston, Prudential. 

George E. Elliott, ^Etna. 

C. H. Flood, New England. 

S. C. Johnson, Columbian National. 

F. C. Sanborn, Mass. Mutual. 
George E. Williams, Conn. Mutual. 
W. H. Whitney, Union Central. 
Nathan Warran, Equitable. 



CANADA. 



*G. H. Allen, Mut. Life, Canada. R. J. Stuart, Sun. 



*H. C. Cox, Canada. 

T. G. McConkey, North Amer. 

E. R. Machum, Manufacturers. 

C. C. Knight, Sun. 

C. P. McQueen, Great West. 

T. F. Conrad, New York. 



W. J. Waters, North American. 
S. Burrows, Mut. Life, Canada. 
C. S. Everett. 

G. H. Simpson, North American. 
*W. B. Campbell, "Office & Field. 
*W. S. Milne, " Money & Risks. 



»» 



CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 

J. P. Kilgore, Northwestern. Charles M. Smith, Travelers. 

S. Hamilton Coe, Mutual. W. G. Ludlow, Metropolitan. 

*Burton H. Wright, State Mutual. James F. Ferrie, Mutual, N. Y. 

George H. Vars, State Mutual. Ludwig Johnson, Phoenix Mutual. 

L. V. Bailey, Provident L. & T. C. B. Moore, Col. National. 

*D. M. Dustan, Conn. Mutual. C. E. Greene, John Hancock. 
*E. J. Sartelle, State Mutual. 
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CHICAGO. 



Delegates. 

*.J. W. Janney, Provident L. & T. 

Dr. S. L. Puller, Prudential. 

J. W. Hansel, Col. National. 
*I. B. Snow, Mass. Mutual. 
*T. B. Merrill, iEtna. 
*H. S. Dale, Union Mutual. 
*Pred B. Mason. ^Etna. 
*T. L. Fansler, Northwestern. 

* Robert Skene, Jr., Mutual. 

* J. L. Ferguson, Prudential. 
D. G. Drake, National, Vt: 
*E. Wrenn. State Mutual. 

* J. Girardin, Phoenix Mutual. 
*H. D. Wright, Metropolitan. 
*H. M. Curtis, Conn. Mutual. 
*L. B. Bishop, Mass. Mutual. 
*H. B. Keck. 

*H. G. Snell, National. 



Alternates. 

*R. D. Bokum, Mutual Benefit. 
C. D. Norton, Northwestern. 
*E. H. Carmack, State Mutual. 
R. W. Stevens, Illinois. 
*H. H. Hoyt, Col. National. 
# E. A. Ferguson, Union Central. 
A. B. Neuman, Equitable. 
Franklin Wyman, Berkshire. 

*W. F. Workman, Franklin. 
J. M. Shockney, United States. 
J. W. Jackson, Home. 
*G. M. Herrick, Provident L. & T. 
*Dr. H. C. Castor, Mutual. 
J. P. Oates, Northwestern. 
A. Stevenson, Col. National. 
E. J. Nealy, Prudential. 



CINCINNATI. 



Isaac Bloom, Penn Mutual. John Dolph, Metropolitan. 

Thomas Q. Dix, Travelers. Collin Ford, iEtna. 

C. E. Logan, Conn. Mutual. * J. W. Iredell, Jr., Penn Mutual. 

*William B. Jones, State Mutual. *Millard W. Mack, Northwestern. 

*W. D. Yerger, Provident L. & T. John A. Ringold, Berkshire. 



*E. M. France, State Mutual. 
*C. W. Carpenter, Union Central. 
*C. Wadsworth, Penn Mutual. 
*H. Fellinger, Security Mutual. 
*W. R. Gilbert, Mutual. 
*Nathan Kendall, Penn Mutual. 
*G. H. Olmsted, National, Vt. 
Major F. A. Kendall, Penn Mut. 
*R. Steinke, Metropolitan. 
*H. F. McNutt, New England. 
F. T. Thurber, Union Mutual. 



VELAND. 

A. K. Hannen, Berkshire. 
J. W. Pickard, Mutual Benefit. 
C. A. Sullens, Prudential. 
S. S. Saffold, Provident L. & T. 
*W. G. Warner, Pacific Mutual. 

C. F. Whipple, Franklin. 
J. M. Koch, Germania. 
W. B. Lahr, Mass. Mutual. 
J. J. Jackson, JDtna. 

D. L. Caulkins, Conn. Mutual. 
T. M. Norris, Union Central. 



COLORADO. 



* J. P. Cullum. Union Central. 
G. A. Rathbun, Equitable. 
Meyer Harrison, Penn Mutual. 
*W. W. Booth, Prov. Savings. 
•I. R. Cowles, Provident L. & T. 



F. E. Bushby, National, Vt. 
P. H. Showalter, Prudential. 
John McGregor, Mass. Mutual. 
O. H. Stewart, Union Mutual. 
*J. Stanley Edwards, JEtna. 
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Delegates. 

*A. J. Birdseye, Mutual Benefit. 
F. W. Hodge,* State Mutual. 
*R. M. Northrup, Travelers. 
F. Willson Rogers, Mass. Mut. 
L. C. Slayton, Penn Mutual. 



CONNECTICUT. 

Alternates. 

C. B. Andrews, Prudential. 
F. G. Burnham, State Mutual. 
H. S. Howe, Mutual Benefit. 
J. W. Keyes, Mutual Benefit 
A. E. Howard, Travelers. 



*C. E.Stockton, Provident L.&T. H. H. Miller, Phoenix. 

* William Tolman, Berkshire. A. T. Richards, Conn. Mutual. 

*Eli D. Weeks, Phoenix. *Winslow Russell, Phoenix. 



DAYTON. 



* Job Hill, Michigan Mutual. 

W. T. Nuttall, Prudential. 

*W. O. Cord, Michigan Mutual. 

F. M. Thomas, Equitable. 

H. D. Keefer, Metropolitan. 

R. M. Miller, Provident L. & T. 



A. A. Kennett, Western & Southern- 

O. N. Gaylord, Equitable, la. 

W. R. Sullivan, Travelers. 

H. C. Herchelrode. 

V. P. Van Home, Mutual. 

D. C. Brower, National, Vt. 



DETROIT. 



*W. Van Sickle, Home Life. 

F. C. Campbell, Union Central. 
T. F. Giddings, Mich. Mutual. 
A. R. Thomson, New England. 

G. H. Beach, Canada Life. 
C. L. Vieman, John Hancock. 
N. Reese, Provident L. & T. 
O. S. Boda, Metropolitan. 

J. M. Dickey, Mutual. 
C. D. W. Brown, Northwestern. 
John F. Brown, Penn Mutual. 
Charles F. Austin, Equitable. 
E. J. Crowell, New York. 



D. A. Johnston, Penn Mutual. 

E. L. Pickell, Mass. Mutual. 
*D. A. Clark, Mutual Benefit. 
W. A. Waite, Phoenix Mutual. 
*C. A. Stringer, State Mutual. 
W. R. Downing, Prudential. 
Walter Thompson, Travelers. 
George D. Reid, Prudential. 



ERIE. 



David W. Harper, Mutual. 

W. K. Dickey, Mutual. 

O. G. Morrison, Mutual. 

C. F. Schlandecker, Equitable. 

R. H. Howell, Mutual Benefit. 



GEORGIA. 



* J. R. Nutting, Prov. Savings. 

M. J. McCord, National, U. S. A. 

A. C. Newell, Col. National. 

C. S. Northen, Phoenix Mutual. 

H. H. Steiner, Equitable. 

*F. H. Daniels, Provident Savings. 



B. L. Burwell, Life Ins. Co., Va. 
J. S. Cameron, Sun. 
W. E. Hawkins, ./Etna. 
J. J. Coggins, Manhattan. 
H. H. Gabaniss, Citizens. 



GRAND RAPIDS. 



H. Wibirt, Spence, Mutual. A. N. Greene, Travelers. 

E. G. Squires, Prudential. A. D. Swain, New England. 

*H. W. Le SageTen Broek, Central.T. J. Henderson, Illinois. 

B. C. Kimes, Home. P. A. Geldhof, Canada. 

C. H. Perkins, Mutual Benefit. A. H. Pratt, ;Etna. 
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hudson valley. 

Delegates. Alternates. 

J. H. Quinlan, Northwestern. H. W. Schonewolf, New York. 

C. P. Sadlier, New York. W. B. Quinlan, Northwestern. 

*E. J. Webb, Travelers. H. R. Crookston, Prudential. 

A. W. Hindle, Prudential. W. L. Thatcher, Colonial. 

James W. Tice, New York. M.T. Donohue, Metropolitan. 

INDIANA. 

* J. F. Habbe, Mass. Mutual. E. L. Killen, Phoenix Mutual. 
*E. E. Flickinger, John Hancock. John J. Price, Berkshire. 
*E. G. Ritchie, State Mutual. * John R. King, Mutual Benefit. 
Pleasant Bond, Penn Mutual. W. J. Greenwood, Northwestern. 
V. J. A. Obenauer, Mut. Benefit. *E. F. Folsom, Mass. Mutual. 
G. C. Babcock, New York. Frank W. Olin, United States. 

IOWA. 

*E. S. Miller, Conn. Mutual. *Dr. C. H. Phillpot, Des Moines. 

*H. E. Aldrich, Equitable. R. J. Fleming, Mutual. 

*C. B. Van Slyke, Mut. Benefit. *A.H.Huling, Underwriters' Review. 
George B. Peak, Central Life. * J. P. Stake, Fidelity Mutual. 

*F. D. Jackson, Royal Union. B. N. Waller, Northwestern. 

•George H. Shaw, Union Mutual. ■ H. E. Rumsey, Penn Mutual. 

KANSAS CITY. 

*F. W. Segur, Provident L. & T. *C. L. Barbee, John Hancock. 

*Ira B. Mapes, Phoenix Mutual. C N. Seidlitz, Mutual. 

W. P. Motley, Pacific Mutual. L. B. Bailey, .Etna. 

*C. C. Courtney,- Mutual Benefit. C. L. Scott, Mass. Mutual. 

*F. L. Chesney, StateMutual. C. D. Mill, New England. 

LINCOLN. 

*Z. Dwiggins, Jftna. J. H. Mockett, Jr., Northwestern. 

F. Mockett, Northwestern. H. W. Noble, New England. 
*N. Z. Snell, H. H. Ixmgbridge, Equitable. 
*A. R. Edmiston, Union Central. F. E. Perkins, New England. 

LOUISVILLE. 

*H. J. Powell, Equitable. J. C. Davidson, ^Etna. ! 

C. L. McDonald, Phoenix Mutual .Biscoe Hindman. Mutual. 
*F. L. McKernan, National, Vt. *A. L. Noe, State Mutual. 
H. D. Rodman, Northwestern. J. W. Bell, United States. 

* J. M. Johnson, Provident Savings.W. W. Dennis, Mutual Benefit. 
*C. A. Hitchcock, *J. M. Quinn, Commonwealth. 

1 *G. H. Robinson, 

| MAINE. 

Arthur C. Westcott, iEtna. C. F. Dunlap, Mutual Benefit. 

I J. P. Stevens, Mass. Mutual. *C. M. March, Penn Mutual. 

G. M. Barney, Travelers. E. E. Decker, Conn. Mutnal. 

I W. DeC. Moore, Prudential. S. H. McAlpine, Phoenix Mutual. 

i Wadsworth Noyes, New England. L. J. Fitzpatrick, Mutual. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 



Delegates. 

*C. W. Van Tuyl, State Mutual. 
* J. E. Meyers, iEtna. 
*N. W. Clark, Mutual Benefit. 
*H. W. Butts, John Hancock. 
*V. H. Van Slyke, Union Central. 



Alternates. 

J. J. Ahern, Mass. Mutual. 

J. A. Hunter, Canada Life. 

S. A. Stockwell, Penn Mutual. 

B. H. Timberiake, Prudential. 

W. M. Horner, Provident L. & T. 



MINNESOTA. 



B. H. Richardson, Washington. 
J. J. Bullis, John Hancock. 

L. D. Wilkes, Equitable. 

C. J. Hunt, New England. 
G. Waldorf, Mutual, N. Y. 
*Chas. L. Rakowsky 



*G. B. Graves, State Mutual. 
J. W. Smith, Provident I,. & T. 
J. P. Coan, Prudential. 
Rollin Frye, Equitable. 
P. B. Hunt, Mutual Benefit. 



MONTGOMERY. 



E. G. Branch, Penn Mutual. 
J. S. Willcox, Mutual. 
E. J. Mever, Mass. Mutual. 
R. P. Dexter, Prov. Savings. 
I. W. Gregory, New York. 



A. H. Vipond, New York. 
*E. Schmidt, Canada. 
J. P. Daly, Prov. Savings. 
J. W. Lamkly, Mutual. 
G. E. Williams, New York. 
J. F. Desmarais, Great West. 



L. Strauss, Union Central. 
L. Hass, National, Vt. 
T. J Heflin, Prudential. 
W. J. Weil, Travelers. 
C. N. Davis, Metropolitan. 



MONTREAL. 



S. P. Stearns, Equitable. 

D. Burke, Royal- Victoria. 

E. A. Powers, New York. 
J. C. Stanton, Jr., Sun. 

R. B. Foster, North American. 
Thoman J. Parkes, Sun. 



NEBRASKA. 



*C. E. Ady, National, Vt. 
•John Steel, Northwestern. 
John Dale, iEtna. 
*H. D. Neely, Equitable. 
Edwin T. Swobe, New York. 



W. A. Smith, Phoenix Mut. 
C. Z. Gould, Penn Mutual. 
M. T. Rohrer, Prov. Savings. 
Stanhope Fleming, Mutual. 
W f . H. Indoe, State Mutual. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 



J. C. Drewrv, Mutual Benefit. 
Harris R. Wilcox, Mutual, N. Y. 
P. D. Gold, Jr., Prov. Savings. 
J. D. Boushall, iEtna. 



W. B. Allen, Greensboro. 
G. A. Grimslev, Security & Annuity. 
W. H. McCabe, State Mutual. 
Cary J. Hunter, Union Central. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



A. W. Childs, Travelers. 
R. H. Cheney, Mutual. 
E. Scott Owen, Conn. General. 
J. J. Donahoe, New England. 
*J. A. Wellman, National, Vt. 



J. F. Whitney, Mutual Benefit. 

R. W. Cheney, Mutual. 

C. S. Parker, /Etna. 

G. A. Dickey, Provident L. & T. 

L. A. Cheever, Metropolitan. 
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new england women's. 

Delegates. Alternates. 

*Mrs. F. £. Shaal, Equitable. Miss E. A. Ransom, The Standard 

*Miss L. M. Morrill, Equitable. Miss H. M. Folger, Penn Mutual. 

Miss J. A. Sprague, Mutual. Mrs. M. T. Lane, State Mutual. 

Mrs. V. B. Peaks, New York. Mrs. M. C. Hall, Equitable. 

Miss M. G. A. Toland, Mutual. Mrs. A. G. Whitcomb, Equitable. 

NEW JERSEY. 

C. L. Whitfield, Mutual. E. E. Rice, New England. 

H. H. Gseller, National, Vt. H. H. Coleman, Northwestern. 

R. B. Cornish, Mutual Benefit. 
C. F. McCord, Penn Mutual. 
Edward L. Tucker, Northwestern. 

NEW YORK. 

Tilden Blodgett, Equitable. Seth H. Whiteley, New England. 

*R. E. Cochran, United States. J H. Robinson, Berkshire. 

*G. A. Brinkerhoff, Mutual. Col. J. W. Vrooman, Prov. Savings. 

*Charles Wake, Equitable. W. T. Diefendorf, Mutual. 

A. G. Shepard, John Hancock. J. N. S. Brewster, Mass. Mutual. 

*D. G. C. Sinclair, Metropolitan. W. A. Nicolav, JFAna.. 

*T. R. Fell, Mutual. R. G. Shirley, New York. 

J. S. Anderson, Prov. Savings. W. F. Atkinson, Northwestern. 

S. S. Voshell, Metropolitan. Frederick W. Bliss, Mutual. 

W. C. Scheide, Prussian. A. R. Taylor, Penn Mutual. 

John F. Makley, National, Vt. George A. Smith, Prudential. 

*P. H. Farley, Mutual. J. A. Goulden, Penn Mutual. 

M. E. Goulden, Penn Mutual. P. M. Woods, John Hancock. 

*W. C. Johnson, Phoenix Mutual. S. M. Hard, Washington. 

*C. J. Edwards, Equitable. J. A. Parker, Union Central. 

*C. V. Dykeman, Prudential. B. R. Rose, Penn Mutual. 

*R. T. Johnson, Washington. James Reubens, Equitable. 

J. Westervelt, Col. National. T. P. Spencer, Travelers. 

R. M. Beckley, Pacific Mutual. J. S. Eggleston, Home. 

♦Herbert N. Fell, Mutual. Robert H. Hardy, Mutual 

James Breath, New York. Seward Prosser, Equitable. 

J. E. McLean, New York. J. W. Simpson, Fidelity Mut. 

NORTHERN INDIANA. 

Clark Fairbank, Penn Mutual. W. P. Cooper, New York. 

Charles W. Orr, ^Etna. J. L. Scott, Prudential. 

C. B. Fitch, National, Vt. 

PEORIA, ILL. 

* John E. Keene. 

R. O. Becker, Northwestern. O. H. Augustine, Illinois. 

*G. C. Goodfellow, Conn. Mutual. Harry W. Keith, John Hancock. 

*George L. Root, Penn Mutual. J. V. Martin, Metropolitan. 

*J. H. Monteith, Prudential. L. F. Larson, Northwestern. 

*Paul W. Cleveland, New England. Ross E. Thomas, New York. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 



Delegates. 

* W. M. Scott, Provident L. & T. 
Wm. G. Carroll, Conn. General. 
•Clarence A. Wray, Home. 
* J. T. Moore, Provident L. & T. 
Harold Pearce, New York. 
H. Kendall Read, National, Vt. 
* W. A. Higinbotham, Sun. 
H. C. Lippincott, Penn Mutual. 



Alternates. 

F. H. Garrigues, Penn Mutual. 
F. E. Hammer, John Hancock. 
A. C. Otis, Union Mutual. 
H. W. Littlefield, Provident Savings. 
*J.H. C. Whiting/ * A. Ex. & Review." 
R. R. Dearden, Jr., "U. S. Review." 
James H. Glenn, Mutual Benefit. 
H. Leon Reeves, Maryland. 



PITTSBURGH. 



*C. W. Scovel, Prov. Savings. 

*C. B. Knight, Prudential. 

*W. M. Wood, United States. 

*W. M. Furey, Berkshire. 

J. C. Biggert, Penn Mutual. 

J. J. Tiffinghast, Mutual Benefit. 

G. C. Wells, Provident L. & T. 

R. A. Clark, Phoenix Mutual. 

*L. C. Robens, Reliance. 

L. J. Regan, Metropolitan. 

W. S. Stimmel, John Hancock. 

J. M. Dalbey, Mutual, N . Y. 

W. H. McManus, Equitable. 

R. W. Ries, Jr., Pittsburgh L. & T. 

*G. M. Hayes, Sun 



S. L. Fleishman, Reliance. 

E. L. Porter, Equitable, 

*W. W. Pipes, Prudential. 

H. W. Koons, Western & Southern. 

*F. G. Brown, ;Etna. 

L. Fosdick, Equitable. 

B. C. Bakewell, Prudential. 
N. S. Wooldridge, Equitable. 

C. A. Foehl, Prudential. 
Fred. C. Pierce, Equitable. 
S. A. Gillespie, Prudential. 
A. R. Mackey, Berkshire. 
A. M. Klages, Prudential. 

*T. R. Alexander, Provident Life 
E. A. Woods, Equitable, 



ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



*F. E. McMullen, .Etna. 

♦M.R.Miller, 

*E. R. Putnam, Phoenix Mutual. 

H. J. Emerson, Mutual. 

J. A. Turnbull, Conn. General. 

C. T. Haggerty, Travelers. 

H. G. Bennett, Northwestern. 

C. A. McCheeney. 



*F. P. Ely, Home. 
*C. J. Horan, Metropolitan. 
A. V. Smith. 
W. H. Wall. 
J. V. Alexander. 
H. R. Lewis, Union Central. 
II. C. McAlpine, Prov. Savings. 
Thomas Wood, Metropolitan. 



SAVANNAH. 



Julian Schley, Penn Mutual, L. T. Doyle, Conn. Mutual. 

C. F. Moses, Mutual. A. Shulhafer, State Mutual. 

*W. J. Harty, Mass. Mutual. T. P. Saffold, New York. 

E. H. O'Connor, Mutual Benefit. S. J. Wheaton, Jr., Penn Mutual. 

B. H. Haines, Metropolitan. *Ben. J. Apple, Mass. Mutual. 
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ST. LOUIS. 

Delegates. Alternates. 

♦George Benham, Penn Mutual. *Charles Aldrich, Mutual Benefit. 

* J. S. Poindexter, National, Vt. * J. W. Estes, iEtna. 

* W. L. Michener, Provident L. & T.J. S. Kendrick, Equitable. 
*I. D. Sperry, Phoenix Mutual. *F. N. Cheney, Mutual. 

* J. L. Brininstool, Minnesota Mut. *C. L. Carson, Provident Savings. 
*W. A. Galentine, Prudential. *Nathan Kaufman, Mutual Benefit. 
*B. Pallette, National, U. S. A. *E. S. Williams, Provident L. & T. 

* J. J. Raleigh, John Hancock. *H. M. Leonard, American Central. 
*W. H. Herrick, Provident Savings. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

*C. W. Walker, Equitable. * J. H. Ruckel, New England. 

*F. E. Hitchcock, Mutual, N. Y. J. L. Pickering. 

*A.S. Booth. C. G. Cantral. 

*W. F. Workman, Franklin. C. B. Turner. 

C. D. Kipp, Prudential. *Gaylord Davidson. Mutual 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Pancoast Kidder, Mutual. G. E. Brainard, Equitable. 

S. G. Landon, Prov. L. & T. G. N. Cooper, Conn. Mutual. 

J. H. H. Young, Canada. H. D. Chapman, New York. 

H. T. Skerritt, ^Etna. W. F. Wallace, Mass. Mutual. 

F. P. Allen, Equitable. C. H. Tennant, Prudential. 
J. F. O'Donnell, Prudential. K. A. Luther, jEtna. 

TOLEDO. 

T. J .Stewart, Prudential. J. J. Mooney, Michigan Mutual. 

E. L. Briggs, Prudential. C. H. Parsons, Northwestern. 

G. W. Farley, Equitable, la. R. E. Ferguson, Mutual Benefit. 
W. H. Filler, Metropolitan. J. S. Atkins, Michigan Mutual. 
C. E. Holt, Mutual. J. W. Crook, Provident L. & T. 

UTAH 

*Will G. Farrell, 

VIRGINIA. 

Capt. C. Hall, Penn Mutual. Oscar Swineford, Equitable. 

W. B. Freeman, New York. F. W. Adams, Mutual. 

Wm. S. Drewry, Mutual Benefit. R. S. Luck, Union Central. 

Geo. W. Bahlke, Metropolitan. Pelham Blackford, Prudential. 

John E. Harding, Metropolitan. Col. F. Pleasants, National, Vt. 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 

*W. P. Draper, Northwestern. A. R. Birchard, Prudential. 

J. C. Robinson, New England. G. O. Sutton. 

F. C. Stedman, Mutual. W. L. Richards, Mass. Mutual. 

E. M. Allis, Mass. Mutual. A. Ladner, Provident L. & T. 
W. O. Baldwin, New York. E. P. Worthington, Metropolitan. 

F. W. Fuller, Equitable. O. L. Cowles, Mutual Benefit. 
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western new york. 

H. E. Crouch, Northwestern. Charles N. Weber, Home. 

E. C. Fowler, Conn. General. A. S. Johnston, Mutual Benefit. 
W. G. Justice Prov. L. & T. F. D. Bewley, Mutual. 

F. A. G. Merrill, State Mutual. D. M. Cherrier, Phoenix Mutual. 

E. G. Hatch, John Hancock. E. N. Horgan, Gennania. 

F. E. Lahey, Prudential. M. M. Porter, National, Vt. 
*W. J. Robinson. 

INSURANCE PRESS 

Boston, Mass. — C. E. Belcher, The Standard; H. H. Putnam, Jour- 
nal of Insurance Economics. 

Chicago, 111. — R. A. Hunt, Insurance Field. 

Denver, Col. — Cyrus K. Drew, Insurance Report. 

Des Moines, la. — A. H. Huling, Underwriters' Review. 

Louisville, Kv. — Young E. Ellison, Insurance Field. 

New York City — L. Walter Sammis, New York Commercial; T. H. 
Swartz, The Insurance Press. 

Oak Park, 111. — A. J. Flitcratt, Life Insurance Courant. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Benjamin L. Tomes, American Exchange and 
Review. 

St. Louis, Mo. — William H. Reed, Insurance Leader. 

Toronto, Can. — W. B. Campbell, Office and Field. 

Mr. Charles Jerome Edwards, New York City — Mr. Chairman, 
for the purpose of having the Chair rule, will you please state how vacan- 
cies are to be filled in a delegation. Presumably the absence of an elected 
delegate leaves a vacancy to be filled by any alternate of that delegation. 
Ami correct? 

The President' — Not by him, but with him. By the dele- 
gates who are present; they having the power under the 
constitution to fill up their own delegation by adding anyone 
qualified to be a delegate. 

Mr. Edwards — One further question, please. That does not mean 
anyone who is qualified to be a delegate from another association ? 

The President — The practice, I understand, has been 
such. It is of course a matter of small moment, inasmuch 
as the voting is by associations upon any important question, 
and the unit vote prevails. But I understand it has been in 
the past quite frequently the case that persons who were pres- 
ent unattached were taken in by some other delegation. 

Mr. Edwards — One further question, how is the permanent roll to 
be established ? We were informed that there would be some scanning 
of credentials or otherwise, and we were asked to be sure to have our 
credentials ready and pass them in to the secretary. By what committee, 
or through what channel or method is the permanent roll of the con- 
vention made up ? 
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The President — There is a committee on credentials 
which is in charge of the registration desk, to the representa- 
tive of whom we understand each member has passed his cre- 
dentials, and the roll will be made up by them. 

Certain announcements are to be made by Mr. Herriek, 
Chairman of the St. J-ouis reception committee, who is here 
at this moment. 

M«. W. H. Hi.rkick, St. Louis, Mo.— You all remember the old 
saw about "All work and no play" and we have undertaken to arrange 
a little program in the way of pleasure, and wish to call attention to 
it. This evening is the reception at the 
Southern Hotel, which everybody will 
attend anyway. Tomorrow the tally-ho 
ride has been arranged for one-thirty, 
and we will ask you all to be prompt, as 
we shall not have more than enough 
time to complete our ride before sunset. 
Tickets for the theatre party can be ob- 
tained onlv at our headquarters. Room 
64, Southern Hotel. I will ask delegates 
who have ladies with them to kindly see 
that they are ready promptly at ten o'clock 
Thnrsdav morning to join with some of 
the ladies from St. Louis, together with 
some very discreet members of the St. 
Louis association, on a trip to the largest 
brewery in the world. (Laughter.) We 
have provided a special car for that purpose. We regret very much 
that the business of the convention will tuke up so much of the time of 
the delegates to the convention that we could not take all of you out 
there, but if you will stay over till Friday we will take you all there. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. George L. Root, for the Transportation Committee 
made a request that the delegates to the convention turn in 
their railroad certificates at once. 

On motion of Mr. Richard E. Cochran, the reading of the 
minutes of the last meeting, which would have been the next 
business on the program, was dispensed with. 

The President — Brothers and Sisters of the Convention: 
We have been most cordially and eloquently welcomed to the 
city, the welcoming hand has also been extended by the local 
association, and it is now my privilege and pleasure to welcome 
you all into the convention, the closest brotherhood of this oc- 
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casion. It is a great pleasure to see such a gathering assembled. 
The registration already indicates that this will probably be 
the largest convention on record, and certainly the most widely 
representative convention, in spite of this troublous year. With 
the loss of many from the agency forces and from the associa- 
tions, we are nevertheless, I am quite sure, going to have a really 
great convention. It is a particular pleasure to see present 
with us our sisters from the New England Women's Associa- 
tion. (Applause.) We have already said how glad we are 
to see our brothers from across the line (which no longer exists) 
representing the great new Canadian Association. 

After this cordial welcome President Scovel read the follow- 
ing address: 

Since our last convention at Hartford thirteen months have passed — 
fateful number and fatetul period witnessing such an upheaval as 
American life insurance has never before experienced. 1 shall not at- 
tempt any review of the events that were 
burned into the memories of us all during 
those months of indiscriminate clamor and 
impending calamity. Happily time enough 
has now elapsed and tJie storm in the public 

Imind has sufficiently abated, for a clearer, 
saner view of the whole situation to be 
steadily prevailing. Even as to individuals 
whose careers have lieen blighted and who 
have been pilloried from Maine to Califor- 
nia, there is a growing disposition to temper 
judgment with consideration and to realize 
that, whatever die faults and mistakes to be 
charged against them, there is a lung column 
of actual results achieved for humanity to lie 
credited to them on the other side of the 
ledger. And as to the institution of life in- 
itself, which for a time seemed to be merely a butt for the 
......,, -liner, and a foot-hall for the demagogue, there is no question 

jut that public opinion today recognizes that this institution has been 
tried as by fire, tried as no other business institutions have ever been 
tried, and that it has come forth triumphant, with its solvency, its stabil- 
ity, its benefirieuce more firmly established iliaii ever. 

' all the better for the Armstrong investigation 



but 



(he tremendous outburst of enraged public opinion. Such an upheaval 
could not fail to cause every life insurance man to search each nook 
and corner and do liis l>est to correct from within any error or evil he 
could discover. Sueh a wholesale liouscrfeaiiiii;; could not fail to be 
good for any human institution, could not fail to give it a mighty impulse 
along the toad of improvement, which its leaders, with every few excep- 
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tions, have themselves at all times been seeking to follow. We know 
full well that the need for such a house-cleaning was no greater, and 
perhaps less, than in other main lines of business. But just in propor- 
tion as we place life insurance upon an eminence above ordinary lines 
of business in so far as we perceive its higher functions in the home 
and in society, so much the more do we rejoice in this mighty impulse, 
aroused within all companies at the same time, to make the institution 
progress still faster towards its own ideals. 

A GREAT REVIVAL WAVE. 

The effects already manifest are comparable to the effects of a great 
revival wave sweeping through the church. Every insurance man should 
get down on his knees in thankfulness for this great revival wave in life 
insurance, however much he may wish that it could have been brought 
about without the sensational agitation, the individual injustice, and the 
crying hardship to the dependents of many thousand timorous ones who 
were scared into dropping their policies. Much of this incidental injury 
is rapidly passing away, but the positive benefits of the revival are per- 
manent and far-reaching beyond calculation. 

The most threatening phase of the incidental injury lies in the direc- 
tion of well-meant but mistaken legislation. For if laws be enacted 
under the influence of indiscriminate clamor, they do not pass away of 
themselves as the agitation dies down; any mistakes in them produce 
evil effects of a much more permanent character — effects, moreover, 
which a subsequent repeal may discontinue, but cannot redress. While 
some of the laws that have already been enacted in New York are good, 
and others are harmless, some few of them have gone to an extreme that 
has failed of approval not only by well-informed insurance men, but 
also by all the other committees, conferences and legislatures that have 
since expressed themselves. The general sentiment as to legislation is 
steadily Decerning more conservative, and there is good reason to believe 
that the mistakes of the New York legislature will not be widely repeated 
in other states, and may soon be remedied in that state. 

Taking the whole situation as it stands, therefore, we can look ahead 
with hope and courage and good cheer. The people have had a gigan- 
tic object lesson as to the soundness of the life insurance system and 
its vast importance to society. More individuals need it today than 
ever before. The very fact of conditions having been so unsettled dur- 
ing the past eighteen months has held back the normal course of under- 
writing as a belated winter holds back the frozen water on the mountain 
slopes. The time is right here and now for a spring flood that will 
drown all high -water marks. There should be more people insured 
within the next two months than have been in any like period before. 
It all rests with us, brother agents — it all depends upon the spirit in 
which each of us individually throws himself into the work. The peo- 
ple have long since grown tired of the life insurance agitation; it only 
remains for us to forget it ourselves. The people need the insurance; 
we need the money — it is our move! If we move skilfully, avoiding 
past controversies, and steering clear of foolish competitions — if we 
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devote ourselves solely to making each man want the insurance he needs, 
and want it now — if we radiate enthusiasm for life insurance and its 
particular value to each man we canvass — that great insurance revival 
will not stop at reforms within, but will include a countless host of new 
converts from without. 

RECORD OF THE YEAR. 

It has been a wonderful year of activity, of unity of spirit, of high 
purpose and achievement among the associations generally. Upon the 
officers of the National Association has devolved an amount of work and 
responsibility that is wholly unprecedented in our history. I cannot 
speak too warmly of the earnest support and wise counsel which I have 
received from every one of the present officers and many of the former 
presidents and members of the Executive Committee. At least ten of 
them have made from* one to five journeys, covering many hundreds of 
miles, and consuming many days' time, in order to hold conferences 
among ourselves or to attend various meetings to which our Association 
was invited to send representatives. Secretary Clark, of course, has 
had the laboring oar throughout the year; a volume could be written 
of his untiring zeal and efficiency. Executive Chairman Cochran has 
been a tower of strength, while Vice-Presidents Benham, McMullen and 
Shedden, and former Presidents Plummer and Wyman, should also be 
singled out among the fifteen or more who have all rendered service far 
beyond the ordinary. It is true that no administration has had to meet 
as many unexpected and unprecedented situations; and it is also true 
that no administration has ever had such an amount of active co-opera- 
tion from all sides. Without such co-operation and counsel it would 
have been wholly impossible for your President to meet the exigencies 
of this critical year, and I desire to record here my deep sense of per- 
sonal obligation to each of these faithful and self-sacrificing co-workers. 

To the insurance journals, also,. a special word of thanks is due. Their 
aid and support have been invaluable to the whole association move- 
ment from the first, and never more than now. To the daily press we 
association men owe more thanks this year than ever before. However 
we may regret the way some of them handled the general news that 
seemed against insurance, we cordially appreciate the very liberal treat- 
ment accorded on all hands to the news emanating from our meetings 
and activities; news that was for insurance. The wide publicity thus 
accorded to us has been a distinct feature in this vear's work for the 
good cause. And as the press comes to know us still better, I bespeak 
and predict the cordial support of all reputable newspapers in each 
locality for this non-partisan, non-commercial, public-spirited Associa- 
tion of business men. 

The detailed record of Association work for the year will be spread 
before you in the reports of the various officers and committees that 
are to follow. I bespeak for those reports and their recommendations 
your most earnest attention and approval. 

The year's record bears one dark line of sorrow for all of us, in the 
death of former President James L. Johnson, of Springfield, Mass. 
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Well may we pay tribute to his memory, for it was his year of arduous 
service for the National Association that originally impaired his health 
which was never afterwards fully restored. Mr. Johnson was a man 
of marked abilities, high ideals and refined personality; a noble type 
of the Christian gentleman. His services to both local and national 
associations left a lasting impression, and the good he did lives after 
him in the memory of all who knew him. 

STATUS OF THE AGENT. 

Looking below the surface into the really important developments 
of this ej>och-making year, I believe that none of them has deeper sig- 
nificance for the future of life insurance than the growing recognition 
of the true status and function of the agent I do not believe that the 
future historian, as hcmakes up the record of this world-wide, wonder- 
working institution, will spend much time on many matters that have 
been most conspicuous in current newspaper head-lines. He will be 
more likely to emphasize the fact that it was through certain temporary 
agitations in the years 190,5 and 1906 that the full status of the agent 
began to be generally recognized. And he doubtless will dwell upon 
the resulting improvement in the personnel and morale of the agency 
force and upon its increasing influence in the development of the whole 
institution. 

As a matter of fact there are three main divisions of a life insurance 
company: the agent, the management, and the policyholder. I name 
them first in this order because it is the historic order; the order in which 
they come into being. The agent is the original, creative force. Be- 
fore the company was, he got together the few men needed to undertake 
its management and the many men needed to begin insuring each others' 
lives through its instrumentality. When the company has passed its 
early stages, then its three divisions take rank in importance thus: the 
policyholder, the agent, and the management. Then the agent's func- 
tion, while not creative as at first, is reproductive; and reproduction 
is the nearest thing to creation. 

The policyholder comes first in importance because he and his de- 
pendents form the objective point of the whole operation. In the very 
statement, one sees that the term "policyholder" must include, not 
merely those already in, but also the vastly larger number yet to be 
brought in. Future policyholders, even more than present ones, form 
the objective point of the whole operation — particularly when the matter 
is viewed in the interest of the general public, to say nothing of the gen- 
erations to come. 

PROTECTION FOR SOCIETY. 

It is the agent's function that peculiarly serves this main public in- 
terest. Only through his work can the future policyholders be brought 
in and their dependents be given needed protection against poorhouse, 
prison or brothel. And this means protection not only for themselves* 
but for society. Only by encouraging the agent can society thus protect 
itself. It has always been exceedingly difficult to bring desirable re- 
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emits into the agency forces, which fact alone proves that they have 
not been overpaid. And any law that tends to make the agent 's career 
still less attractive is to that extent directlv against public interest. As 
long as human nature remains the same, life insurance companies with- 
out agents will do no more to protect society than the few, small reli- 
gious sects without preachers will do towards evangelizing the world. 

The agent is not merely the hired man of the management. He is 
in much closer daily touch with the friends and neighbors whom he in- 
duced to insure, and his sense of personal responsibility to them is con- 
stantly renewed. His service to them is only begun with writing the 
application; it continues year after year in the collection of premiums, 
readjustment of beneficaries, making of loans and so on, until its cul- 
mination in helping to make proofs of claims and turning over the pro- 
ceeds. At every point he is tne intermediary between his policyholders 
and the management; at every point it is to his own interest to do the 
best he can for his policyholders. It is the agent who in fact personifies 
the distant management to his policyholders; it is he in whom they put 
their trust. Any man desiring information or advice about his life in- 
surance naturally turns to some agent whom he personally knows and 
trusts. Moreover, the agent with continuing renewal commissions (the 
plan favored by the most conservative companies) has a more perma- 
nent pecuniary interest in the stability and reputation of his company 
and tne satisfaction of all its policyholders than any salaried official or 
individual policyholder. 

These facts are so fundamental and so patent to all that one is led 
to wonder why the agents, particularly in mutual companies,have not 
been long ago recognized by every one as actually forming one of the 
main divisions of the company, properly to be charged with a due share 
of the responsibility for its control and operation. Of course one chief 
reason is that the agents are scattered and in most companies unorganized, 
so that neither from within nor from without has the agency force of 
a given company been much thought about as a body. It is also true 
that some managements have in the past been not merely indifferent, 
but hostile, to any idea of organization among their agents. 

organizations within companies. 

There have been notable exceptions, however. For over a quarter 
of a century the general agents of one large and prominent mutual com- 
pany have maintained an independent association of their own, three 
of their number have regularly been elected trustees of the company, 
and the executive officers have habitually conferred with the agents' 
committees upon all important questions of general policy. The results 
have bsen highly beneficial in all respects, not the least benefit being 
seen in the uncommonly high character and length of service that dis- 
tinguishes this particular agency force. 

While there are but few independent associations of this type, there 
has lately been a decided increase in the number of agency conventions, 
called by the management itself, and bringing together the leading agents 
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periodically for discussion among themselves and conference with the 
officers. These conventions have proven to be of great practical value 
to all interests concerned. Their more rapid increase points strongly 
towards the ultimate recognition by everybody of what is the proper 
share of the agency force in the company's operation. This view was 
strongly expressed in the notable paper read before our own body at 
Hartford by Mr. John B. Lunger, vice-president of a leading stock 
company and of wide experience as an executive officer. If time per- 
mitted I should like to quote several pages from that paper, as recorded 
in our Proceedings for 1905. 

Mr. Lunger distinctly recognizes these conventions of the agency 
force as giving the most pronounced evidence of a "strong tendency 
toward representation in the councils of the company of those who have 
vested their rights in the corporate body." In tracing a parallel with 
the government at Washington, he says: "It may be that in the conven- 
tion of agents we have the beginnings of a lx)dy which will in time possess 
the deliberative functions of the Senate and House of Representatives." 
Answering the objection based upon "the fear that the agents will em- 
barrass the, company by unreasonable demands, especially in the form 
ot larger commissions," Mr. Lunger declares: "In the past twenty-five 
years I have been present at many conventions, and have yet to attend 
one where an embarrassing resolution has been introduced or a demand 
of any kind made. I 'believe that if a convention of responsible agents 
held the absolute power to increase the cost of the business, there would 
be more reason to look for prudence than for rashness. The future 
of agents is closely associated with the future of the companies, and they 
have to look too far ahead to sacrifice permanent welfare to present gains. 
Frequently, through renewal interests and large individual lines of in- 
surance they are more likely to suffer by bad management than the 
officers of the companies." 

representation on the board. 

I submit that here is an inviting field for study by those who are very 
naturally seeking new legal machinery to safeguard a mutual company 
from being seized and improperly controlled by a self-perpetuating 
clique. A wisely guarded plan could be framed to organize the respon- 
sible agents and have them elect a limited number of the company trus- 
tees, with place on the principal active committees. I believe such 
representation of the organized agency force would safeguard the policy- 
holders ' interests more intelligently and more effectively than they can 
ever be induced by any election machinery to safeguard themselves. 
And I believe it to be more logical and wise to draw such safeguarding 
trustees from the third main division of the company itself, the division 
that already mediates between the policyholders and the management, 
than to seek the same end by the extraordinary course, proposed by 
some, of having the state thrust into the board of trustees several out- 
siders appointed by the governor. The whole subject bristles with 
difficulties, I realize, but this idea of agency organization and represen- 
tation is backed by much actual experience and good results, while the 
plans most discussed are mainly built on theories and expectations. 
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The crowning recognition of the agent's status has been this year 
attained in his organized capacity as constituting the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, with its seventy local associations throughout 
the United States and Canada. And rightly so. For here the agent's 
status is wholly unique. This is the only life insurance body of Na- 
tional scope — to say nothing of our new international scope. 

ASSOCIATIONS WITHOUT COMPANIES. 

Our position among all life insurance men is also unique in that, as 
a body, we have no relation whatever to any or all of the home office 
managements. We include in each district the agents who, as indi- 
viduals ,represent practically every one of the standard companies. Yet, 
as a body, each association must be and is wholly independent of, and 
non-partisan as to any particular company or group of companies. 
This for the simple and conclusive reason that each of us, representing 
a different company, must in the nature of the case leave his own com- 
pany behind him when he seeks common ground with the rest ot us. 
It is for these fundamental reasons that our associations have been so 
widely recognized this year as standing, where for twenty-three years we 
have stood, directly for the great common cause of life insurance which 
is the cause of the people. 

Time fails me to narrate the manj' instances in which the public author- 
ities of many states have welcomed and recognized the assistance re- 
ceived from our local bodies in matters of legislation, in hunting down 
individual offenders, in stopping evil practices by a few companies and 
in rooting out various irresponsible concerns masquerading in the guise 
of life insurance. The most conspicuous instance, of course, was in 
New York, where members of the Armstrong Committee have acknowl- 
edged their indebtedness to our five strong associations in that state for 
proving to the committee that certain radical changes in the bills origi- 
nally reported were absolutely necessary in the public interest. 

UNIFORM ANTI-REBBATE LAWS. 

But this differs only in degree from what we have been doing from 
the first ; as witness our record with the laws against rebates and other 
discriminations between policyholders. In 1887 our Boston Associa- 
tion prepared and secured the passage of the anti-rebate law of Massa- 
chusetts, the first one ever enacted anywhere. Our associations else- 
where at once took it up and themselves secured the passage of sub- 
stantially the same law by twenty states up to 1897. I doubt il any 
other body can show a like record as practical promoters of uniform 
insurance legislation. 

And so, when National and State authorities united in calling a con- 
ference of all the Governors, Attorneys-General and Insurance Com- 
missioners to meet last February at Chicago, for the purjjose of promot- 
ing wise, uniform insurance laws among the several states, there was 
good reason why the National Association of Life Underwriters should 
be singled out among all insurance men and invited to take part, with 
the express approval of that greatest ruler in the world today, Theodore 
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Roosevelt, President of the United States. That recognition of the 
agent's status has capped the climax. We are now officially entitled to 
say that the life insurance agent has arrived; that he has become an 
acknowledged factor in the working out of these vast problems for the 
public good. And we have like official warrant throughout the Dominion 
of Canada, for our northern brethren had not quite completed their 
national organization ere they were formally invited to appear and pre- 
sent their views before the Royal Commission now in session. 

Our delegates were regularly enrolled as members ot the Chicago 
Conference and participated in its deliberations at both meetings, besides 
appearing by invitation before its Committee of Fifteen and before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives, at Washington, 
in its hearing on the Ames bill, which the Chicago bodv had helped to 
frame and which President Roosevelt had recommended in a special 
message to Congress. 

our campaign of publicity. 

We have chosen as our main share in this great movement — and have 
so written to the President and the Committee of Fifteen — the task of 
carrying on a campaign of education among the public, the press and 
the legislators, advocating the main principles espoused by them and 
cordially concurred in by us. Our being organized locally throughout 
the country and the fact that the tens of thousands of agents are in closest 
touch with the millions of policyholders, peculiarly fit us for this par- 
ticular task. The chief busmess of this convention — presuming that it 
will ratify at all what its officers have done in accepting and acting on 
the invitation to join in this national movement — is to throw all possible 
impetus into this coming campaign to make propaganda in all the 
states for legislation that will really do good, and hot harip, to the great 
public institution of life insurance. We hold our commission from the 
Commander-in-Chief himself ; it runs to the humblest member of our 
farthest association, and it nuis until the campaign is finished. That is 
inspiration enough for each one of us to do his duty to the end. 

The first requisite is to have strong and united action by this conven- 
tion. You notice I said action, not talk. The less talk there is, the 
stronger the effect of the action. These matters have been spread in 
great detail before the whole membership through your President's 
two circular letters (which I request leave to print with this annual ad- 
dress), through the pamphlet report of the Judiciary Committee hearing, 
and through the two preliminary issues of our own new paper, Life 
Association News, to say nothing of nearly fifty overly long talks 
that I have inflicted on as manv different associations at their own 
meetings. Never have the delegates come to a convention already 
possessed of such complete knowledge and with minds so clear on the 
chief matters to come before them. And, unless I have been wantonly 
deceived on all sides, never has there been such substantial unity of 
spirit and opinion on the really important questions, as now prevails 
throughout our ranks in all parts of the land. 
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CALLED INTO NEW FIELDS. 

The call of the Commander-in-chief for us to send our representatives 
to take part in conference and action on all insurance questions, those 
pertaining to the home office as well as to the field, Has made our most 
conservative members recognize that the Association may now rightfully 
take up matters that we have heretofore considered none of our business. 
On the other hand, our new public responsibility in the still delicate 
state of affairs has caused our most raaical members to realize more 
then ever the need for the utmost caution as to what action the Associa- 
tion should take and in what words it should be couched. I have every 
reason to believe that the overwhelming majority of the delegates are 
in hearty accord as to the Association's proper attitude on all the main 
questions that your officers have had to take up since February first, and 
that are involved in the propaganda we are expected to make as mem- 
bers of the Chicago Conference. If this be true, say so; and say it in 
the way that will count. Promptness and unanimity in approving the 
main things that have been done and projected by your retiring officers 
will back up your new officers with a moral force of incalculable value 
in their work. 

Now if we are going on with this public work at all, we must do it 
well. It must have right of way over all other work, for this coming 
year, when forty-one legislatures will be in session. In some states we 
have no local associations, and there the National officers will have to 
make propaganda direct from headquarters and occasionally appear 
personally before legislative committees. Where there are local associa- 
tions their action can be greatly helped and stimulated from our head- 
quarters, where will have been gathered together all the useful literature, 
briefs, etc., on these legislative questions. Monthly and maybe oftener, 
Life Association News will, I trust, be issued, carrying ammunition 
and enthusiasm to the farthest skirmish line. The National head- 
quarters must be the source of continuous streams of stimulous sugges- 
tion and information flowing out in all directions through the land. 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE PAPER. 

Only by such work can the campaign be properly and successfully 
conducted. And that means keeping our next president busied at 
headquarters, with his hand constantly at the lever. He must be an 
executive, and always at his post. He cannot at the same time be an 
itinerant preacher among the associations. The two lines of workr 
would sadly interfere with each other, as I know to my sorrow .^ And 
they cannot both be even attempted — as I have had to do in this year 
of unforeseen emergencies — without taking all a man's time, making 
him travel and work day and night and utterly neglect any business 
of his own. I want to make it absolutely clear to all that our next presi- 
dent, if he is to go ahead with the projected campaign of publicity ,must 
be positively freed from the usual round of visits among the associations. 
If at convenient intervals he can attend a dinner here or there to make a 
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desired official utterance, well and good. But every association must 
understand that it has no right whatever to expect a visit from him. 

Here is where our IJfe Association News is to be taken into ac- 
count. Through it our president can visit every single member at 
least twelve times a year, and accomplish far more effectively the very 
purpose of knitting us all together, for which the oi0 official visit has 
been made heretofore to only such associations as he could personally 
reach. Instead of being a loss, this plan of work for next year will be 
a distinct gain to the local associations, thanks to the new machinery 
through which all members everywhere can be reached by the presi- 
dent, and by each other, far more frequently and usefully than ever 
before. 

The one who will lose by this arrangement will be the new president 
himself. How much he will lose I realize full well, as I look back on 
this year brightened by the warm hospitality which has been showered 
upon me in half a hundred cities. I cannot close without voicing the 
keen pleasure I have enjoyed in all this visiting among the insurance 
brethren, in seeing what a splendid lot of men they are, in gaining in- 
spiration from the superb spirit they have shown everywhere during 
this trying year. It has been a wonderful experience. Neither I nor 
the insurance business would care to undergo another year of the same 
kind. But, now that it is over, I am exceedingly glad to have had this 
year in my life, and I close it with the warmest thanks to all of you who 
have so generously striven to outdo each other in helping me, both in 
the work and in the pleasure. (Prolonged applause.) 



President's Office. 
Pittsburg, Pa., May 1, 1906. 
To All Association Members : 

Gentlemen: — Judging by my correspondence and by the questions put at 
local association meetings, every member everywhere wants to be inform- 
ed as to the general situation, present and prospective, of insurance legis- 
lation. Hence this letter — meant for each of you personally, and con- 
veying to you a cordial greeting from the National Association and 
hearty congratulations upon the unprecedented vitality and useful- 
ness shown at this critical period by the whole Association movement 
throughout the country. 

First — The New York Situation. New York stands alone, the only 
state that has felt specially compelled to push through its legislation 
in the midst of abnormally excited conditions. April 27, the Governor 
signed the last of the bills, originally submitted by the Armstrong Com- 
mittee Feb. 22, but much changed by the 223 amendments made by 
the committee itself after the public hearings in March and by other 
amendments on the floor — and leaving the standard policy forms to- 
be still further amended by the insurance commissioner up to Oct. K 

The greatest changes were made in the sections limiting loadings 
and expenses. For proving to them that these changes were necessary 
and desirable for the public good, members of the committee have 
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acknowledged that their chief indebtedness is to the agents. That 
the influence of New York's 18,000 agents could be quickly concentrated 
at Albany was possible only through the activitity of our strong Life 
Underwriters' Associations in that state. This alone would justify 
the twenty-three years of association work, apart from all else ac 
complished. 

We all recognize gladly the invaluable service rendered, as investi- 
gators, by the Armstrong Committee and its able counsel; but no thought- 
ful mind can fail to see that, as legislators, their work was done under 
such conditions of excitement and haste as to make difficult, if not impos- 
sible, the solution of vast, complex problems in any permanent shape. 
So it is not surprising to hear Counsel Hughes qualify his approval 
of the bills with the significant reminder that the legislature sits every 
year **to correct mistakes." 

I believe that the climax of the whole agitation has been reached, 
and that the main work remaining to be done next season by all the 
other legislatures — and doubtless in the way of revision by the New 
York legislature — will be done under vastly different conditions. The 
passing of the climax was clearly marked by Chairman Armstrong 
himself in saying, when the last bill got through the Senate ; "We have 
passed through the destructive stage and entered upon the constructive 
period of the insurance reform.** 

Those words strike a keynote; it is for us to keep it sounding. 

Second — The General Situation. Outside of New York, the most in- 
fluential factor is the National Insurance Convention of Governors, 
Attorneys-General and Insurance Commissioners, called with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's concurrence to meet at Chicago Feb. 1, and to which 
upon the same high authority our National Association was invited 
to send delegates. That meeting left the whole matter of shaping 
up laws, to be recommended to the several states, in the hands of a 
large representatiye Committee on legislation, which met at Chicago, 
March 20-22. After considering all that the Armstrong committee 
had developed, and spending two days in conferring for itself with prac- 
tical insurance men (including our own delegates, present at Chairman 
O'Brien's cordial invitation) this committee formulated broad, sen- 
sible recommendations, to be worked into bills by a sub-committee and 
then to be subjects of another public hearing before final report 
to the adjourned meeting of the whole convention, to be held at Wash- 
ington in September. 

This looks more like due deliberation. After the opinions expressed 
as to the importance ot this convention in. my reports to our Executive 
Committee of Feb. 7 and April 12, I am particularly glad to set forth 
here (in addition to President Roosevelt's message, quoted below) 
the following paragraphs of Governor Guild's message to the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, under date of April 16, which throw light upon 
the situation in the states generally: 

I respectfully suggest to your honorable bodies that a more 
thorough reform may be obtained, and hopes for the enactment 
of more durable and uniform laws may be realized, if new legis- 
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lation be postponed until after the completion of the inquiries 
and the report of the National Insurance Convention. 

This course has already been pursued in Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland and Ohio, whose legislatures have already adjourned 
after deferring life insurance legislation until the Insurance 
Convention has made its report. 

I am informed that no state except New York has attempted 
to act in advance of this report, and those persons best qualified 
to express an opinion upon the conditions of legislation in that 
state Delieve that the bills pending in the New York legislature 
may, if passed now, require revision next year. 

Third — The Chicago Recommendations. All newspapers 
have informed their readers as to the New York Committee's bills. 
The really more important, though less newsy, recommendations of 
the Chicago Legislative Committee have been so inadequately reported 
as to make it proper to repeat here the brief summary I sent out to our 
Executive Committee: 

The Chicago Committee does not approve the Armstrong proposi- 
tions that state "interference" should extend to "limiting volume of 
new business, limiting expense loading, restricting commissions and 
other expenses, and limiting surplus or contingency reserves;" nor 
does it propose to limit investments, except in real estate. It thus avoids 
paternalism, and moreover, shuns ^he newly-evolved heresy that new 
insurants must, within their first year, pay for themselves and also for 
the general expenses incurred that year in properly spreading the ben- 
efits of life insurance among the people. At the same time it recog- 
nizes the public need for new ana small companies by distinctly ap- 
proving the preliminary term plan which it prefers to the select and 
ultimate method of recognizing that need. It lays stress upon the 
demand for a practical plan to place the widely scattered policyholders 
in actual control, and proposes cumulative voting and modified repre- 
sentative government for mutual companies. 

As the main preventatives for extravagance and mismanagement the 
committee wisely pins its faith upon the cardinal principles of publicity 
and meritorious competition, and recommends * an annual accounting 
and report of dividends on all plans of insurance and all durations and 
at different ages." With this it associates the standard policy idea, 
but so modified as to obviate most objections. It approves the prin- 
ciples of a number of the Armstrong bills that meet quite general ap- 
proval, except that many will not agree as to compelling annual dis- 
tribution (a distinct matter from the annual accounting and reporting 
referred to), or as to forbidding a company to write participating and 
non-participating policies. The prohibition of board contracts and 
stock schemes will be welcomed generally. 

Fourth — The Washington Model Code. National supervision, so 
much discussed of late years and recommended to the attention of this 
Congress by the President's opening message, has become an unat- 
tainable ideal, at least for present purposes. As the best available 
substitute, now comes the bill re-introduced, April 4, by Congress- 
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man Butler Ames, containing many modifications suggested by the 
Chicago Committee, and of which the President, in his special of April 
17, after referring to the National Insurance Convention, speaks as 
follows: 

The Convention was seeking to accomplish uniformity of 
insurance legislation throughout the states and territories, and 
as a prime step toward this purpose deciedd to endeavor to ob- 
tain the enactment by the Congress of the United States of a 
proper insurance code for the District of Columbia, which might 
serve as a model for the several states * * * * a bill which 
should be at once protective of policyholders and fair and just 
to insurance companies, and which should prevent the graver 
evils and abuses of the business and at the same time forestall 
any wild or drastic legislation which should be more harmful 
than beneficial. * * * 

I have no expert familiarity with the business, but I have 
entire faith in tne right judgment and single-minded purpose 
of the insurance convention which met at Chicago, and of 
the committee of that convention which formulated the meas- 
ure herein advocated. 

The Chicago Committee only had a few hours to give to the Ames 
bill, and it still contains some provisions at variance with their recom- 
mendations. It is frankly admitted to be imperfect and requiring 
amendment, in the abstract written by Supermtendent Thomas E. 
Drake that accompanies the President's message. It will probably 
not be passed by Congress until next session, after the September meet- 
ing of the Convention. 

The President's advocacy of this model code plan is another strong 
indication that the dominant ideas for insurance legislation are coming 
by way of Chicago, rather than New York. 

Fifth — The Status of our Associations. Among the papers accompany- 
ing the President's message (all now available in print as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 333) are the complete proceedings of the Chicago Conven- 
tion, showing the official enrollment of our National Association dele- 
gates, our occasional participation on the floor, and the unanimous 
vote of thanks for our presence, on the motion of Chairman O'Brien, 
which he prefaced by saying: "1 feel particularly grateful to the mem- 
bers of this Association of Life Underwriters who have attended this 
convention, and who have acted in so fair a manner, waving any ques- 
tion of a right to vote." 

Our official recognition by the President and other leaders of this 
great National Convention (no other insurance men being thus recog- 
nized) and the exceedingly effective public service rendered by our 
local Associations at Albany and many other state capitols, constitute 
an epoch in the whole Association movement. These all imply a grow- 
ing recognition of the following fundamental facts: 

1. That our National Association is the only National life insurance 
body — a federation of about fifty local associations reaching from Maine 
to California, and fast growing in number and strength. 
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2. That our local Associations are composed in each district of 
the agents representing practically all the standard, old-line companies; 
but are organized voluntarily by the agents themselves, on a basis ab- 
solutely independent of all company managements — from whom any 
interference in Association affairs would, if ever attempted, be hotly 
resented and defeated. That all of our associations must be and are 
non-partisan, as regards any particular company management, or its 
particular practices, good, bad, or indifferent. (This because each 
of us, representing a different company, must in the nature of the case 
leave his own company behind him when he seeks common ground 
with the rest of us.) That, therefore, our whole Association movement 
must stand, as for 23 years it has stood, directly for the great common 
cause of life insurance, which is the cause of the people. 

3. That, even as individual agents, we are not merely the hired 
men of a company management, but are at least as much responsible 
to our policyholders, our friends and neighbors whom we induced to 
insure. That the 65,000 agents are in closer touch than others with 
these millions of policyholders. That the individual agent with con- 
tinuing renewal commissions (which customary plan the most conser- 
vative companies must approve) has a more permanent personal in- 
terest in the future stability and reputation of his company, and in the 
satisfaction of its policyholders, than a salaried officer or anyone else 
except a stockholder. That, as individual agents, our interests are 
identical with those of both present and future policyholders, whereas 
many people nowadays, in their proper zeal to protect better the pockets 
of present policyholders, are overlooking the far greater public need 
of bringing in the future policyholders, whose many millions of depend- 
ents are not now protected at all. 

Without committing the Association on specific points, some of which 
we hope to see changed, I have written first to the Chicago Committee 
regarding their recommendations, and later to the President regarding 
the Ames Bill, that we cordially agree with the main principles advo- 
cated by them, and expect that our organizations throughout the country 
will prove no small factor in bringing public, press and legislators to 
agree with them also. 

I ask each of you personally to begin now to help make good this 
expectation. Constitute yourself a committee on publicity and pro- 
motion. Get these matters before the public rightly, in all possible 
ways. Strive to increase and strengthen your own local Association, 
keeping up all its activities through this particular summer. 

Then — Meet me at St. Louis! Let every local send its full quota of 
delegates and alternates to the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation at St. Louis in October, with the Associations newly formed, in 
the South and West especially, and coming shortly after the final 
meeting of the National Insurance Convention this next meeting of 
ours ought to be, and must be, of unprecedented size and importance. 
Begin working for it today. 

Yours earnestly, 

Charles W. Scovel, President. 
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President's Office. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Aug. 20, 1906. 

To All Association Members — 

Gentlemen: This letter is a report of progress in the great work 
outlined by the former letter sent you in May. Let me first express 
the gratification felt by your officers in having their course of action in 
the unprecedented situations of the past few months so cordially ap- 
proved by the membership at large (as I have learned through wide 
correspondence and extended journeys) and by the Executive Committee, 
at the mid-year meeting, May 22, at New York. 

That meeting was notable as the largest and most representative 
yet held by the committee. Thirty-five members were present, from 
Associations throughout the territory outlined by Savannah, Montreal 
and Denver. These three new Associations with Lincoln, Neb., were 
admitted to membership at this meeting, and half a dozen more were 
reported to be organized and intending to become members in due course. 
The committee fixed Oct. 23, 24 and 25 as the dates for the all-im- 
portant seventeenth annual convention of the Association, at St. Louis. 
Spirited discussion and unanimous action characterized the committee's 
treatment of all the important matters taken up. 

The Canadian Movement. Our admission of the new Montreal 
Association created the first international Association of Life Under- 
writers. While this extension of our field has its own special signifi- 
cance, in which we can all take pride, there is really for us but little 
practical difference between a national and a state boundry line. New 
York agents have the same interests in common with Montreal agents 
that they have with Chicago agents. Our new international scope 
implies no departure in principle or practice from our course as an 
interstate body. 

Two main points distinguish this Canadian movement. One is that 
it has had its origin and leadership among the soliciting agents though 
the managers and general agents«have also come in and are giving hearty 
support. The other is the phenominal growth in a short time. May 
22, we were told that three or four Canadian locals were then organized 
and several others projected. June 4, there was preliminary organiza- 
tion of a general Dominion Association, to include all the locals. June 
25, Vice-President McMullen and I had the honor and pleasure of 
assisting in the final organization at Toronto of that general body, the 
Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, by some eighty delegates 
representing no less than eleven locals, stretching from Prince Edward's 
Island far into the West. 

While still in its preliminary stage, the new Association was formally 
invited to appear and express its views before the Royal Commission 
now investigating life insurance conditions in Canada, which appear- 
ance will doubtless be made before long. This immediate official 
recognition is a further proof of the standing and worth of the whole 
Association movement; a further proof that the agent in his associated 
capacity has become a valued factor in helping the public authorities 
to solve the complex questions now before them. 
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You will receive herewith a copy of President G. H. Allen's circular 
letter of June 11, showing the fine spirit of this northern movement, 
and also helping us "to see ourselves as others see us." We may be 
proud of having inspired such a vigorous activity, and will, of course, 
oe glad to welcome into our ranks this strong Canada Association, 
which at its first meeting authorized such application to be made. By 
the time of the St.^Ixmis Convention it will doubtless include some 
fifteen local Associations, from ocean to ocean, with a membership 
exceeding 500. 

The Washington Hearing. You will also receive herewith a pamphlet 
giving a somewhat condensed reprint, from the official record, oi the 
statement made by me on behalf of the National Association, at the 
Hearing beffore the Committee on the Judiciary, 'of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, at Washington, May 15-19. Vice-President McMullen 
and Secretary Clark were helpfully present on this important occasion. 
We appeared there of course, as members of the Chicago Convention 
of State officials, to advocate the main principles laid down by its Legis- 
lative Committee and endorsed by President Roosevelt in his message 
on the Ames bill. 

Ample opportunity was given to place before the Judiciary Committee 
and in its published records, the true status of our Association and much 
of its good work in the past, in addition to the points we desired to 
make in support of the Chicago principles and our few suggestions for 
amendment of the bill. Beyond these points, which were prepared 
in consultation with the other officers named, many questions were 
asked by members of the Committee, which I answered as best I could 
on the spur of the moment, endeavoring to voice the general sentiment 
of our membership and the true interests of life insurance. 

Personally and on behalf of your other officers, I ask each of you to 
read this pamphlet with particular care — first, in order to write me 
frankly of any point on which you may possibly differ; second, in order 
that we may ail speak more nearly as a unit, at all times and places, 
as to the main points on which we do substantially agree. This will 
help concentrate the entire moral force of the National Association and 
the tens of thousands of agents it represents. 

The Ames bill, as you doubtless know, will not be reported by the 
Judiciary Committee until after the exceedingly important adjourned 
meeting of the State Officials' Convention, set for Oct. 2-4, at Wash- 
ington. This keeps the bill in line with the ''due deliberation" so well 
shown by that Convention and its committee in their whole plan of 
action. 

The General Situation. Since writing you May 1, I have visited over 
twenty-five cities in the territory outlined by Washington, Louisville, 
Salt Lake City, Minneapolis, Montreal and Portland. From addresses 
by state officials and other leading citizens at our Association meetings, 
from conversation with many individuals, from reading many news- 
papers, I could not fail to perceive two encouraging facts: first, the 
quickening return of public confidence in life insurance; second, the 
increasing trend of opinion that radical, drastic insurance legislation 
is unnecessary and likely to do more harm than good. 
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The Chicago Committee, as you remember, did not approve the 
Armstrong Committee's propositions that state "interference" should 
extend to "limiting volume of new business, limiting expense loading, 
restricting commissions, and other expenses and limiting surplus or 
contingency reserve;" nor did it propose to limit investments except 
in real estate. 

These are the main negatives points with which our Association has 
cordially agreed — in addition to the main principles of the positive 
recommendations made at Chicago and advocated by us at Washington. 
Each of these radical New York limitations has also failed to be approved 
by each of the four leading bodies that have since expressed themselves, 
namely; the Commission to Recodify the Insurance Laws of Massachu- 
setts, the Special Committee of the British House of Lords, the legis- 
lature of I Louisiana,' and the Insurance Committee of the American 
Bar Association. 

Indeed each of these important bodies now stands at some points 
yet farther away from the New York extreme than the Chicago Com- 
mittee did in March. The Massachusetts Commission, for instance, 
disapproves standard policy forms, and would standardize only certain 
essential clauses. The House of Lords Committee stands by the tra- 
ditional British policy of freedom to the companies (much wider free- 
dom than our laws have allowed for many years past), with publicity 
as the one great safeguard. The eleven new life insurance laws just 
passed in Louisiana do not, as published, include any prohibition of a 
company's writing both participating and non-participating policies. 
The American Bar Association's Committee, in its report made public 
Aug. 14, is also more liberal in its recommendations. This disinter- 
ested committee also says that " the most conspicuous exhibition 
of legislative < unwisdom" is found in the recent New York laws. 

Various points of the Armstrong laws are already giving troubles 
that should have been avoided. Leading lawyers differ as to important 
questions, involving the nomination of directors, the lists of policyholders, 
whether certain limitations went immediately into force, etc. The 
Attorney-General has ruled that the standard policy and non-parti- 
cipating provisions apply to all companies doing business in New York, 
which, unless their provisions be amended or the Attorney-General 
overruled, will inevitably exclude some companies from New York, 
and set in action the retaliatory laws of their home states to exclude 
the New York companies. 

As further indications that the extreme features of the New York 
laws are not likely to be copied in other states, it is to be noted that 
a considerable number of legislatures have since met and adjourned 
without doing so; and that the four or five legislative investigating com- 
mittees have not yet turned up anv fresh reasons why they should do 
so. One great proof that such radical limitations are not really needed 
is the thorough, general reform being made without them — the reforms 
originating within the standard companies wherever there was any 
need of them, and the reforms enforced upon others under already 
existing laws. 
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Our Own Immediate Duties. Evils and abuses in field work have 
been special objects of condemnation by all our Associations for twenty- 
three years past. The present era of reform has opened the way for 
us to accomplish along these lines results impossible before. 

Recently our Associations in many places have taken new and effective 
measures against the old rebate evil, under the anti-discrimination 
laws which in most states had originally been enacted at our own in- 
stance. Many associations have also helped the Insurance Commis- 
sioners in their present remarkable movement to apply these same 
familiar laws to the abuses that have lately been springing up in the 
form of special board contracts, stock schemes and the like. The 
two special reports of the Colorado Department are of great value in 
this good work. Many associations have also taken vigorous steps 
against "twisting," and to weed out disreputable agents. 

Our duty to do everything possible towards rooting out nil these evils 
in the field was never so urgent. And all these practical lines of work 
will strengthen us for what lies ahead. This is the secret of our growth 
this year, when, as you know, extension was not especially aimed at. 
With the dozen new associations in Canada and at least a half-dozen 
more in the Western and Southern states, this troublous, active year 
bids fair to break all records of the National Association's growth in 
numbers and extent. In spirit, in unity of purpose, in public useful- 
ness, our growth this year has been still larger. 

We must make the St. Ix>uis Convention a great public demonstra- 
tion of what the National Association now is and what it stands for. 
The convention must be great, not merely in numbers, but in wisdom. 
Each association, while sending its full quota of delegates and alter- 
nates, should take particular pains this year to have its really leading 
underwriters present. A mere multitude may, or may not, act wisely. 
It is "the multitude of counsellors" that alwavs has wisdom. Send 
your counsellors to St. Louis. The Nation, as well as the Association, 
demands all the wise counsel obtainable at this time. 

Yours earnestlv, 

Charles W t . Scovel, President. 

After the applause following President Scovel's address 
had subsided, he said: 

I. do not know that it is necessary for me to say a word in 
introducing the gentleman whose voice we have heard in recent 
years a number of times from the convention platform, who 
has been the very backbone of association organization for 
the past two years, and who now will present his report as 
secretary, Mr. E. J. Clark of Baltimore. (Great applause.) 

The Secretary — Gentlemen : A secretary's report is usually 
dry, and I am afraid that you will find this so, because it con- 
tains much of a statistical character, and thereby encroaches 
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somewhat on the report of our Committee on Statistics which 
is now being distributed. 

St. Louis, Mo.. Oct. 2.1, 1906. 
To the National Association of Like Underwriters, 

Gentlemen : Your Secretary begs to submit the following report rela- 
tive to the work and results accomplished by the National Association 
during the past year as coming under the 
observation and direction of his office, al- 
though many of the points involved are 
discussed in the address of the President 
and reports of the Executive Committee 
and Committee on Statistics. ' 
I The year has been a laborious one for 
I your executive officers, and to the insur- 
I ance interests of this country important 
I beyond measure, but when the satisfactory 
' results of this labor are reviewed, I am sure 
that none of the officers begrudge the per- 
sonal sacrifices which those results have 
cost. Through the medium of addresses, 
communications and press reports, that 
have gone to you from time to time— com- 
bined with President Scovel's able address 
of this morning, you naturally have been made more or less familiar 
with our work in connection with the Chicago Conference of State 
Officials, as held last February ; the legislative Hearing on the Arm- 
strong Bills at Albany, N. V., last March (our interests being repre- 
sented by the five New York Associa(ions) ; the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen at Chicago on March 20; the Hearing liefore the 
House Judiciary Committee on the Ames Bill at Washington, D. C., 
last May; the Canadian Movement that began in January and which 
culminated on the twenty-fifth of June by the formation of the Life 
Underwriters' Association of Canada; the Second Conference of State 
Officials on Uniform Laws, as held at Washington, D. C., on the 1st and 
2nd hist., and last but not least, the Extension Movement which has 
been pursued with greater success and more far-reaching results than 
during any previous year in the history of the National Association, 

This extension work has lieen carried on simultaneous with our efforts 
to more completely unite and solidify our membership throughout the 
country into one powerful organization for influence and concerted 
action, along these practical and important lines that have opened 
up to us and which, for the development and preservation of the higher 
ideals and genuine principles of life underwriting, together with its 
proper supervision and conduct demand our united action and support. 
On June 25, 1906, the organization of the Life Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation of Canada was perfected at Toronto, Canada, and now consists 
of a membership of eighteen subordinate associntioiu located in the 
principle cities of Canada from Prince Edward Island on the East to 
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Vancouver, British Columbia, on the West, as follows: Sherbrooke, 
Que., Montreal, Que., Quebec, Que., Toronto, Ont., London, Ont., 
Ottawa, Ont., Hamilton, Ont., Belleville, Ont., Peterboro. Ont., Guelph, 
Ont., Brantford, Ont., Winneneg, Man., Halifax, IS. S., St. John, N. 
B*., Charlottetown, P. E. I., Regina, Sask., Calgary, Albta., and Van- 
couver, B. C. 

According to a report received by your Secretary on the 15th inst., 
from President G. H. Allen, these eighteen associations have a member- 
ship of about 500 of the leading life insurance representatives of Canada. 

Since the compilation of our Statistical Report by the Committee 
on Statistics, another Star has also been added to our flag on this side 
of the Canadian border by the admission of Utah with a membership 
of 30; and it gives us great pleasure to welcome here Mf. William G. 
Farrell as a member of the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation and a regularly accredited delegate from the Utah Life Under- 
writers' Association to this convention. 

The admission of the Utah Association, with the five new Associa- 
tions listed by the Committee on Statistics, namely: Savannah, Ga., 
Montgomery, Ala., Lincoln, Neb., Denver, Col., and Montreal, Can., 
gives to us a membership of fifty-one associations, besides the Life 
Underwriters' Association of Canada, composed as it is of eighteen 
local associations. Excluding the Montreal Association, which joined 
the National Association prior to the organizing of the Life Under- 
writers' Association of Canada, from this number, it already having 
been counted as one of the fifty-one, gives to the National Association 
a combined membership of sixty-eight separate and distinct local or- 
ganizations. 

However, for practical and economic purposes, we have admitted 
to formal membership and will recognize the central Canadian body 
and not the local Canadian associations in their respective capacities 
as such. Montreal having resigned its direct membership with the 
National Association merges its future representation exclusively through 
the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada. 

This, therefore, gives to us in addition to the membership of 2,070 
as reported by the Committee on Statistics, 456 from Canada (excluding 
Montreal, whose membership of 44 is included by the Committee on 
Statistics) and 30 from the new Utah Association, or a total reported 
membership of 2,556 — an increase of 524 during the year and seven 
new associations, making fiftytwo in all. 

The printing and distributing of important insurance addresses as 
delivered before our associations throughout the the United States and 
Canada, including legislative briefs and stenographic reports of legis- 
lative and congressional hearings, have also been most extensively 
carried on during the past year, and so far as can be determined, with 
great benefit to the membership. There have been distributed through 
the Secretary's office in this way about twenty-five different addresses, 
pamphlets, etc., approximating forty thousand copies. 

In this connection I wish also to refer to "Life Association News" 
which is the result of the action of the Executive Committee at its mid- 
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year meeting held in New York on May 22, 1906, when the question 
of establishing an Official Organ was referred to a special committee, 
composed of President Scovel, former President Plummer and former 
President Wyman who had the active assistance of Chairman Cochran 
and Secretary Clark, including consultation and correspondence with 
the other members of the Executive Committee. 

Two sample issues of the paper for your consideration have been 
published, copies of which have already doubtless gone to you by mail 
or through the Secretary of your respective associations. The prin- 
cipal objects before us to be accomplished through the establishment 
of an official organ of this character are summed up in the leading edi- 
torial on page 6 of the October issue from which I quote the following 
paragraphs: 

"A paper established by the National Association wholly under its 
own control; having no connection, past, present or future, with any 
other paper of insurance interest." 

"A paper whose policy is identical with the policy of the National 
Association; unswerved by advertising considerations, independent- of 
all our companies and non-partisan as between any of them; not intended 
to accept advertisements from life insurance companies at all." 

"A paper for all agents, for all the associations, and for the cause 
of true life insurance as a whole; a medium for exchanging news and 
ideas among ourselves, and at the same time stimulating a wider pub- 
licity for our news and ideas through insurance journals, newspapers 
and other periodicals." 

"A paper to energize and unify the whole association movement every- 
where. " 

The plan on which this important matter can be carried out will 
be fully covered in the report of the Executive Committee. 

As President Scovel in his address has failed to give any definite data 
on his extensive traveling during the past year in the interests of the 
National Association, I feel that some mention should be made of it 
in this report, as it is a record which is unprecedented in the history 
of our National organization. Since Nov. 1, 1905 he, has actually 
visited fortv-two associations, namelv: 

Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Connecticut (Hartford), 
Dayton (Ohio), Erie (Pa.), Georgia (Atlanta), Indiana (Indianapolis), 
Iowa (Des Moines), Kansas City (Mo.), Birmingham (Ala.), Central 
Massachusetts (Worcester), Rochester, (N. Y.), Chicago, Nebraska 
(Omaha), New York City, North Carolina (Pinehurst), Peoria (111.). 
Port Huron (Mich.), Springfield (111.), St. Louis, Syracuse (N. Y.), 
Toledo (Ohio), Western Massachusetts (Springfield), Western New 
York (Buffalo), Virginia (Richmond), Louisville (Ky.), Maine (Port- 
land), Detroit, Minneapolis, New England Women's (Boston), New 
Hampshire (Manchester), Philadelphia and Pittsburg, also new asso- 
ciations at Savannah (Ga.), Montgomery (Ala.), Colorado (Denver), 
Utah (Salt Lake City), Montreal, Toronto, Canada. He attended 
three joint meetings, namely: Minnesota (St. Paul) at Minneapolis, 
Lincoln (Neb.), at Omaha, and nine Canadian local associations being 
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represented at Toronto, making eleven additional associations repre- 
sented in these three meetings. 

Appointments were made for Mobile (Ala.), Northern Indiana (Fort 
Wayne), Stark County, Ohio (Canton), and Nashville (Tenn.), with 
the traveling actually done, but meetings were prevented by circumstances 
— thereby making fifty-three Associations represented at actual meet- 
ings attended and, including New Orleans, La., and Roanoke, Va., 
which have not yet completed their organizations, six other cities visited. 

President ScovePs association visits have, therefore, covered the 
entire United States and Canada from Portland, Me. on the East to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on the West, and Montreal and Toronto on the 
North to Mobile and New Orleans on the South. Outside of this ex- 
ttensive work he has made numerous trips to Washington, Chicago, 
New York Philadelphia and Baltimore for conference, legislative meet- 
ings, etc., these extra trips alone involving 90 days absence from Pitts- 
burg and fifteen thousana miles of travel . Much of the time which he had 
left at Pittsburg was occupied with correspondence, keeping up with 
current developments, studying proposed laws, writing addresses, etc. 
Think of the sacrifice financially and physically which all of this in- 
volved and by a busy general agent with an extensive agency. 

This sacrifice as made by President Scovel, however, combined with 
the untiring assistance and co-operation of our other officers in taking 
advantage at the psychological moment of conditions as we found them, 
has given to the National Association a strength and influence through- 
out the continent that it could not have gamed under normal condi- 
tions in the next ten years. Respectfully submitted 

E. J. Clark, Secretary. 

The President — We Yankees think as a rule we are pretty 
smart. (I use the term "Yankee" as distinguishing us from 
our northern neighbors; to the people of Canada we are all 
Yankees, you know). I say, we think we are pretty smart; 
but for absolute speed and decisive action those Canadian 
life insurance men are wonders even to us. They seem to have 
quicksilver in their veins, instead of blood. Quicksilver is 
put in thermometers, I think, because it does not freeze readily, 
and up there in the frozen North it must be a good thing to have 
quicksilver in one's veins. These Canadians have put us to 
shame. In the whole record of the association movement, 
nothing like their organizing work has ever been seen. With 
the Montreal Association taking the active lead, they have 
swept over the whole length and breadth of the Dominion of 
Canada. In the short period of about four months since the 
real extension began, they have grown from three up to eighteen 
distinct local associations, have combined them already into 
one Canadian national association, and have brought that 
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into the international association. It has been wonderful 
work. The most remarkable thing about it in some respects 
is that it started with, and has been mainly conducted by, 
the soliciting agents — not the heads of offices or general agents, 
but the men with the rate book. Of course, it has been carried 
on with the hearty concurrence of the managers and general 
agents, and also, as I had the pleasure of learning on my visit 
to Canada, with the favor of the public at large, who regard 
this as an important and useful movement. This rapid growth 
and public importance culminated in the official invitation 
extended to the Canadian Association to send representatives 
to be heard before the Royal Commission on Life Insurance. 
The addition of this great body to our ranks is a signal event 
in the history of the National Association. It is with no ordi- 
nary feeling of pleasure and .pride that I officially welcome 
the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, as a member 
of this great international body. (Applause.) We have a 
good Canadian delegation present, and at the head of them 
is the president of the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, 
Mr.George H. Allen, of Montreal, whom I have the pleasure 
of introducing. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Allen — Mr. President and Gentlemen: I scarcely know where 
to begin. After such a royal reception as I have received since our 
arrival here, and especially at the hands of your president and the execu- 
tive committee, I feel that we cannot offer 
such a reception in Canada as our delegates 
have received here at St. Louis. I must 
say, Mr. President, that I left Montreal last 
Wednesday night with the expectation of 
seeing this beautiful country of the middle 
states. Unfortunately for me, the minute 
I set foot on the good soil of the United 
| States I contracted the most severe cold of 
' my life, and it settled in my throat. I do 
not blame the good people, the underwriters 
of Detroit for my loss or voice or the hoarse- 
ness of my throat, but I must thank them 
for the kind attention that they gave me 
while in Detroit. 

I must ask you, Mr. President, and Gen- 
tlemen, for your indulgence. I had pre- 
pared an address to be delivered here this afternoon, and I will say 
a few words now, as I hope to have the pleasure of speaking to you 
later about our movement in Canada, and with your permission our 
secretary, Mr. Milne of Toronto, will read the address which I have 
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prepared, as I am afraid to trust my throat to read it, and then speak 
again on the movement in Canada. 

Mr. President, you will remember no doubt in Montreal the great 
sacrifice that you made in order to remain with us on the anniversary 
of your wedding. We persuaded Mr. Soovel to remain over to a ban- 
quet that we had arranged for him, and though Mr. Scovel had promised 
to meet his good wife at Niagara Falls that day, as it was the anniver- 
sary of their wedding, he gave way to our wishes and remained for the 
banquet. We appreciated that very much indeed, because it was right 
at that vital point when our life underwriters of Canada were hungry 
for organization. It is a peculiar coincidence, Mr. Scovel, that I am 
making the same sacrifice today, for this is the seventeenth anniversary 
of my marriage, and the first time that I have not been home to cele-. 
brate it. (Applause.) 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen: It seems as though I have had great 
difficulty in reaching St. Louis and attending this convention. You 
know, no doubt, that we have at the present tune a Royal Commission 
upon life insurance holding its session at this present moment in Mon- 
treal, having two more companies left for examination, the Sun Life, 
and the Royal Victoria Life. And immediately u|x>n the organization 
of the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, our Royal Commission 
extended an invitation to our association to appear before that body 
or to appoint a committee to appear before it. We expected to appear 
long ago, but we felt it would be far better if we could persuade the 
Royal Commission to wait for our presence until after all the companies 
were examined. Before leaving home, I received notice that this week 
would be the week in which our presence before the Royal Commission 
would be needed. That would interfere with the delegates from Canada 
enjoying the great pleasure ot meeting the life underwriters of the United 
States at this convention. I immediately appeared before the Roval 
Commission, explained to them that I would like to visit the convention 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters to be held in St. Louis. 
To my great surprise, they yielded, and gave me until the 27th to return 
home. They said that I might obtain some notes or gain experience 
out here from your American life underwriters that would aid our counsel 
and our Royal Commission in drafting the recommendation to our 
Dominion parliament. So I am here. (Applause.) 

Again, Mr. President, and Gentlemen: I am very sorry indeed that 
we have not a larger delegation from the Dominion of Canada. The 
executive committee of the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada is 
the committee appointed to appear before the Royal Commission, and 
we expect that that will take place next week or the first of the week 
following and as the members of the executive committee are scattered 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific it was quite unfair for me to except the 
full delegation to come to St. Louis and then go from St. Louis to Mon- 
treal to meet the Royal Commission. I volunteered, and our good 
friends, who are here with me from Montreal and Toronto, that we 
would come to St. Louis and then call the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee from all over Canada to meet in Montreal next week. 
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While I am on my feet, Mr. President, and Gentlemen, I wish to say 
that we shall never forget the kindness of your President and Vice- 
President McMullen in the assistance they gave us in the organization 
of the membership in Canada. I do not wish you to think for a moment 
that we are through with organization. Another year we shall have 
twice as many organizations as we have at the present time. (Applause.) 
And you will pardon me if I am doing wrong, but if so I do it from the 
fulness of my heart, but we would like to have this meeting in Canada 
next year, if that meets your pleasure. I do not know whether I am 
treading on safe ground or not, but I trust that you will receive it in the 
spirit in which I speak it and give it your consideration. If you Gentle- 
men decide upon visiting Canada next year, either Toronto or Mon- 
treal, we will give you a very hearty welcome. (Applause.) 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen : May I now ask your indulgence to 
introduce the secretary of the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, 
Mr. Milne, who will read the address. (Applause.) 

The President — Gentlemen of the Convention: Mr. W. 
S. Milne, of Toronto, secretary of the Canadian Association. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Milne — Mr. President, Gentlemen, and Ladies of the Conven- 
tion: When I was in St. Ix>uis some two or three years ago I was walking 
down one of the main avenues of business when two gentlemen ap- 
proached me. The first one, noticing I was a stranger, asked where I 
came from . My answer was, * * Canada. " " Are you a real Canadian ? ' ' 
"Yes, sir, and proud of it." "Well, how strange, you speak English 
the same as we do." (Laughter.) His companion said "From Canada, 
eh? What find of a town is that, anyhow?" Now, I am sure that I 
shall not have to offer any apology for addressing you in English this 
morning. I may perhaps have to refer to the country, that you may 
appreciate just what we have done. As your secretary has already 
pointed out, our organization was only completed on the 25th of June 
this year. Since that date we have completed the organization of four- 
teen new local associations, and we have strengthened and organized 
three other local associations that have become affiliated with our Cana- 
dian body. As Mr. Allen has said, in a very short time we shall have 
that number very materially increased. We have every province in 
our fair Dominion thoroughly organized now, with the exception of one 
province, and that was only brought into being this year itself. We hope 
to have that province organized within the next two or three weeks. 
I refer to the province of Saskatchewon in the far West. We have made 
a beginning, and in the main a beginning in the right direction. We 
have laid a foundation broad enough, interesting enough, and true 
enough to build hopefully and fearlessly upon. It has been said that 
we have no right to expect from men or from associations of men more 
than the duty of the hour. To quote the policy of the officers of our 
association, we believe in building for the future, and are trying to rear 
a superstructure that will be creditable to the builders. We want to 
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be known as men who their duty know and knowing dare maintain. 
I am sure Mr. Allen's policy will be more than realized in a very, very 
short time. I take it that this association will have compassion upon us 
and come to Canada next year, and then you will see just how we con- 
duct our affairs in that fair country. 
Now, for Mr. Allen 's paper. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters; As president of the Life Underwriters' Association of 
Canada my duty seems to call to Montreal where our brothers are in 
the throes of investigation by the Royal Commission now in session, 
my inclination calls to St. Louis and a kind providence in the person 
of the learned counsel for the Dominion Government has allowed me 
to follow the latter. 

One word as to our Royal Commission. It is permitted to the life 
underwriters of Canada representing Canadian, American and British 
companies alike to give expression to their views and aspirations before 
that august body which is practically a delegation of the High Court of 
Parliament — the highest tribunal in our country. 

Is there any among Canadian underwriters who would question our 
reasons for being ? He has his answer in this one fact alone. 

After a connection with field work in life insurance extending over 
nearly a quarter of a century it appears to me that the other wonders 
of the world must hide their diminished heads before the extraordinary 
fact that we, in Canada as life insurance men, at once the faithful ser- 
vants and unique benefactors of the public, have never before had the 
common sense to organize. 

It is one of the curiosities of history that the effort to band men to- 
gether for the common weal has always, at its inception, been opposed 
by those even most closely and vitallv interested. The life underwriters 
have helped to point the historical continuity of this very human charac- 
teristic. 

In spite, however, of this heretofore lack, it is noteworthy that today 
better men are entering the life insurance field. Whether it be the 
attraction of independence, the realization that it is push, not pull, that 
tells all the time, the feeling that as a man works so shall he live, we do 
not care to discuss, but this much can be safely stated, that time, the 
softener, has wrought wonders in bringing into fellowship members of 
this great profession. Mutual acquaintance, ripening into friendship 
has modified the bitterness so unfortunately common but few years a^o. 

If then, the slow growth of the feeling of at least common humanity 
in the prosecution of a common vocation can do so much, how vastly 
does the horizon expand when the idea of closer association has passed 
from the realm of aream to the confines of fact — what accomplisnment 
is impossible — what fear assail us ? 

The doctor, the lawyer, the architect, even the ordinary laborer, has 
his organization, why not the life insurance man ? Does he not "min- 
ister to a mind diseased" by the elimination of killing worry? Does 
he not eternally expound the law of love? Is he not the architect of 
the fortunes of many even yet unborn ! And does he not labour as none 
other labours ? 
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Now — at this time — late as it may be — the era of mistrust — of per- 
sonal antagonism is behind us — before us the dawn of brotherhood, 
of mutual appreciation and respect. 

In no way does this spirit involve the surrender of individuality. The 
agent who will not fight as hard for his company in the future as in the 
past has no legitimate place in life underwriters' associations or in 
the business, but the foregathering of the keenest minds cannot fail 
to result in the mutual benefit which will engender a realization of 
duty to one's neighbor, raising the work from petty huckstering to the 
dignified position which is its most just due. 

Organization among life insurance men is not altogether a new thing 
in the Domrn'on of Canada. 

I find on reference to the Ontario Statutes of 1892, Chapter 39, 55 
Vic. Section 38 sub-section 3, that no rebate is allowable on any contract 
of insurance of $5,000 and upwards "either by corporation, agent, 
sub-agent, worker or other person to pay or allow, or offer to pay or 
allow directly or indirectly as inducement to insurance any rebate of 
premiums or any special favour or advantage whatever, other than is 
specified in the policy issued or to be issued." 

Herein we cannot fail to recognize a family likeness to recent legis- 
lation in New York State. 

The act goes further and says that no person other than the chief 
agent or chief manager of the company shall solicit insurance without 
registration as an agent. (Sub-sec. 4.) 

Again, this Act required that the first application for agency should 
he endorsed by the manager of the company in order to secure regis- 
tration for the agent (Sub-sec. 6), and in sub-section 12, it is enacted 
that no corporation or officer, agent or employe can accept applications 
from an unregistered agent except only on his own life. The penal- 
ties provided by this Act were severe enough to satisfy the most exact 
ing and involved an extreme fine of $200 and costs, or 12 months at 
hard labor, or both. 

Gentlemen : It seems to me that many of these provisions, now re- 
pealed, would be welcomed by the life underwriters' associations 
throughout Canada today. Unfortunately the necessities of the situa- 
tion did not appeal to the life men of fourteen years ago as they do to- 
day, with the result that in spite of the enthusiasm of its supporters 
who would have consigned to the darkest dungeon the wrongdoer, 
the law proved ineffective and was repealed in, I think, 1896. 

In May, 1900, was formed an association of life underwriters in 
Toronto based upon the constitution of similar bodies in the United 
States. Its career however, was so painfully brief as to suggest still- 
birth, but I am told that some of the money contributed by the original 
members still remains in the bank to the credit of the deceased — a 
memorial to the financial ability of its founders in face of which it might 
be well to overlook their lack of faith. 

In 1902 the life agents of Quebec City got together for the purpose 
or organization and for some months enthusiasm reigned supreme. 
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1 hope I am not divulging any state secrets when I mention that the 
Quebec Association, through the efforts of the faithful,came within a 
hair's breadth of securing legislation which would have enforced the 
standardization of the agency business and made rebating a joint offence 
on giver and receiver. 

Again unfortunately the movement languished but it is satisfactory 
to note that those most active four years ago are again to the fore with 
every confidence in the happy outcome which is being experienced 
in insurance centres from Atlantic to Pacific. 

To our associated brethren south of that imaginary line, which, we 
are told by our rulers, divides the Dominion of Edward from the Do- 
minion of Roosevelt, I bring greeting out of the fullness of grateful 
hearts. 

The visit of the National President, Mr. Charles W. Scovel and 
Vice-President McMullen marked an epoch in the Canadian movement. 
Aptly timed, it electrically inspired to greater faith, more vigorous 
effort. 

Our thanks and grateful remembrances will ever remain with our 
guests of that too brief time and, whether in office or out, a true Canadian 
welcome awaits them on their next visit to us. 

Twenty-three years of endeavor have but illumined the crown of the 
usefulness of the National Association. In Canada we are yet young 
but it has not unaptly been said that enthusiasm is the prerogative of 
youth. 

From the ideal we must make a swift descent to the real and possibly 
sordid. 

The twin evils of "twisting" and rebating force themselves upon 
our notice. The former is of such a nature that probably no legisla- 
tion can effectively reach. If there is a more contemptible specimen 
•of humanity than the "twister" in existence, he is, like the legendary 
animals of Central Africa, yet to be discovered. You and we can do 
much through our various associations to eradicate this evil. We will 
not readily extend the hand of fellowship to a convicted "twister" and, 
Gentlemen, I am firmly convinced that the time is not far distant when 
the man that cannot join hands with his fellows in his district associa- 
tion cannot, by the same token, remain in the life insurance business. 
We may give thanks and take courage, however, in the fact that there is 
very little "twisting" in Canada today. 

Do we always realize the magnitude of the results, the life insurance 
men have achieved in the Dominion of Canada? They are directly 
responsible for placing and keeping upon the books of the companies 
licensed by the insurance department at Ottawa the enormous sum 
of 630 millions of dollars, which sum represents the insurance in force 
at the end of 1905. When you realize that this amount is 118 millions 
of dollars in excess of the total public deposits in the chartered banks 
of Canada at the same date you have some idea of the position the life 
business occupies in our financial world. Ours is the accomplishment 
of the effective protection of the hostages to fortune of this and follow- 
ing generations. 
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In patient hope of judicious and well considered reform we await 
the burst of sunshine which shall forever dispel the darkness, and light 
our steps ever upward and onward, hand in hand, where formerly 
hand was against hand, striving unitedly for whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are of good report, for the realization of the ideals 
of our high calling. Then it shall be our portion at the sunset hour to 
reach "that haven where we would be." 

The President? — In any nation the memory of its founders, 
its defenders, its national heroes is one of its chiefest assets, 
and in our association movement it is our privilege always to 
cherish and respect and highly prize those whose services in 
the early days have endeared them to our hearts and laid the 
foundations upon which we today are standing. As we look 
back, we recall the names of Ransom, Calef, Williams, who 
have passed into the great beyond; the names of Lippincott, 
Ashbrook, Appel and others once active upon our floor, who 
have passed into the work of the home office, come to mind; 
and we think also of those who still are with us — Plummer, 
Wyman, Cochran, Farley. It is these men that have built 
our foundations broad and deep. Among us they are the men 
"whom the king delights to honor." It is a great pleasure 
to me to call at this moment upon one of these men, who as 
chairman of the Executive Committee during the past year, 
has had more to do than any chairman of any Executive Com- 
mittee ever had before, and has done it all with an eye single 
to the interests of the association and of the agents and of the 
whole cause of life insurance, so that he has been a veritable 
tower of strength to all of us in the work of this tremendously 
exhausting year — former President Richard E. Cochran, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cochran, New York City — Mr. President, and fellow- 
delegates : I see according to the program the report of the ex- 
ecutive committee is due at the present time. I regret very 
much to say that we are not ready with the report. We have 
been at it all night and all yesterday afternoon and our printer 
promises now to have it in our hands by two o'clock, so we 
can present it to you at the afternoon session. That is all I 
have to announce now. 

The President — Now, speaking of those who for a long 
time have been useful and active in the service of the Associa 
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lion— what shall I say of him who has been our treasurer more 
years than the memory of this man can run back, our well- 
beloved Uncle Eli, who will present his report at this time. 
(Applause.) 
The treasurer then presented the following report: 

The National Association of Life Under- 
writers in account with Eli D. Weeks, 
Treasurer : 

92,500 Extension Fund. 



Balance on hand after 1905 report wan 
made up 81,195.50 

Received from associa- 
tions towards ex- 
teuton fund .... -811,00 

Received from copies 
of Mr. Scovel's 
address 15.00 

Received from copies 
of Mr. J. V. Bar- 
ry's address 2.50 

Received iorcards in L.A. U.News 172.00 

Totalreceipts 92,19«.00 



E. J, lark for clerical assistance 8000.00 

Printing bills rendered 832.37 

New York Commercial, printing "Primal Dutv" 50.25 

E. J. Clark for expense on account of N. A. L. Ill . . 26.34 

Western Union Telegraph Co. for telegrams 11.57 

Charles Scovel's stenogragher's bill to Mrs. Ben- 
jamin G. Kalb, Proceedings Chicago Con- 
ference 45.00 

Charles Scovel for 100 copies of issue Insurance 

Press 7.50 

James F. Chase for 3,000 circulars, "Is Life Insur- 
ance Worth What ItCosts?" 30.00 

Total amount of disbursements $1,002.93 

BalanceinTreusurer'shands 1,193.07 

S2, 196.00 
Eli D. Weeks, 

TreasunT 

Gbohoe BenhajO 

W. Van Sickle, [■ Finance Committee. 

R. L. Foreman, j 
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National Association of Life Underwriters. 

In Account with Eli D. Weeks, Treasurer. 

receipts. 

Balance on hand after 1905 report was made 

up $2,403.38 

Received from 1905 annual dues 1.00 

Received from 46 copies of Indiana convention 46.00 

Received from 1906 annual dues 1,710.00 

Received from 835 copies of Hartford con- 
vention 835.00 

Received from 1906 pro-rata dues 17.50 

Received from interest allowed by bank on 

deposit 75.00 

Total amount of receipts $5,087.88 

disbursements. 

Bills rendered for postage, express, etc $146.26 

Bills rendered for printing 384.87 

For bound copies of Hartford convention . . . 1,062.58 

Western Union & American District Tele- 
graph Co. for telegrams 15.18 

Leonard Satterlee & Betts for reporting at 

Hartford convention 250.00 

Leonard Satterlee & Betts for reporting at 

mid-year meeting at New York 148.05 

Whitehead & Hoag tor 440 badges 85.76 

E. J. Clark for expense on account of N. A. 

L.U 118.91 

John Dolph for expense on account of N. A. 

L.U 145.31 

R. E. Cochran for expense on account of N. 

A.L.U. 21.00 

First Unitarian Congregational Society for 

rent of Unity Hall 75.00 

Hotel expenses at ' * Allyn House " 8.35 

New York Commercial for 100 copies 3.00 

For expense on account of Hartford conven- 
tion 285.74 

Hartford Club for bill of H. S. Cummings . . . 3.00 

Hartford Club for bill of J.M.Craig 2.15 

E. J. Clark for office supplies 11.00 

Bills rendered for engraving 5.60 

For box cigars used in Room 25 Hartford 

convention 4.50 

For box cigars used at Mid-vear convention 

at N. Y \ 12.00 

Treasurer's postage account 10.50 

Stenographer's bill for treasurer's account . . . 16.50 

Total amount of disbursements $2,815.26 
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Balance in treasurer's hands 2,372. 62 



$5,087.88 
Eli D. Weeks, 

Treasurer. 

The foregoing has been examined and found correct. 

George Bexham, ] 

William Van Sickle, [-Finance Committee. 

R. L. Foreman, J 

On motion of Mr. Wyman, the report of the treasurer was 

received and approved. 

Mr. Meyers, Minneapolis, Minn. — I believe it is timely and proper 
after hearing the several addresses and reports of our officers that we 
express formally to our officials and those who have addressed us this 
morning a vote of thanks, especially to our president for his most able 
address, and I move you that a vote of thanks be expressed to all and 
especially to our president for his most able address and his work in 
the past year. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Edwards — Mr. Chairman, I have the honor on behalf of and 
by direction of the New York Association to send to the Chair a series 
of resolutions, which we request may be read and take the regular order. 
These are resolutions prepared and introduced by the Life Underwriters' 
Association of New York: 

Whereas, The National Association of Life Underwriters 
stands for high ideals and clean methods on the part of all 
field workers, and is heartily in favor of all movements tend- 
ing to elevate and improve the business and better safeguard 
the interests of the policyholders; and 

Whereas, publicity and the force of public opinion have 
already done much to cure evils where they have existed, both in 
home offices and in the field, and 

Whereas, rebating and all forms of discrimination are con- 
trary to law and to sound practice, and injurious alike to the 
permanent interests of companies, policyholders and agents, 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association enters its emphatic condem- 
nation of the practice of rebating, calls upon life underwriters 
throughout the country and the local associations in their respec- 
tive fields, to always discountenance it, and asks of the insur- 
ance commissioners of the various states, and of the prosecuting 
attorneys in the different jurisdictions, that they take vigorous 
steps to stop the practice and punish, as provided by law those 
guilty of indulging in it. 

Whereas, The interests of life insurance agents are identical 
with the interests of the policyholders in their respective com- 
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panies and whatever reforms adopted benefiting the policy- 
holders will operate as well to the ultimate and permanent ad- 
vantage of the agency workers, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association declares itself in favor of all 
sound legislation of a character beneficial to the policyholders 
and places itself on record as believing that the great remedy 
for and protection against any evils in the business of life insur- 
ance lies in the fundamental requirements of full and complete 
publicity and detailed accountability by the companies, not only 
to their policyholders but to the public, rather than in govern- 
mental interference in dictating to company managements 
how the details of this intricate business must be conducted; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That as hard and fast rules bar the door to origin- 
ality and progress, this association condemns as contrary to 
sound principles and practice any existing or proposed legislation 
which, while leaving the responsibility of management upon the 
officers of the companies, interferes with the right of contract 
and takes from them the discretion necessary to conduct the 
business efficiently. 

Resolved, That this Association, being opposed to all forms 
of rebating, especially condemns those forms of discrimination 
(more properly in many cases to be described as the obtaining 
of money under false pretenses) practiced by various companies 
usually as expedients to get a quick start in business through 
the issuance of so-called "board contracts," or "special con- 
tracts," or through the sale of the stock either of the insurance 
companies or subsidiary companies as an inducement to the 
public to purchase life insurance. We specifically direct the 
attention of the Committee of Fifteen of the Chicago Conference 
to this subject, recommending that they include in their proposed 
code of laws a statute protecting the public from these forms of 
discrimination and we ask the co-operation of insurance com- 
missioners and others charged with the duty of conserving the 
interests of the policyholders in taking steps to put an end to such 
practices. 

Resolved, That emphasizing the wisdom of an absolute sepa- 
ration of the affairs of this agency association from any influence 
by the home office of any life insurance company, this association 
expresses the view that no officer of, or delegate to, this associa- 
tion, should in any way accept reimbursement for any expenses 
incurred by him on association matters from any insurance com- 
pany and that any National Association officer visiting a local 
association should pay his own expenses or require them to be 
paid by the local association inviting him. 

The President — The resolutions are referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee under the rule. If there are any other 
resolutions it is eminently desirable that they be handed in so 
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they may be discussed and welded together into a harmonious 
and proper expression of the views of this entire convention. 

The Executive Committee will meet tomorrow for that par- 
ticular purpose. Composed as it is of one member from each 
of the fifty-two associations, our Executive Committee is not 
a mere committee in the usual sense, but rather an Upper House, 
or Senate, directly representing our whole membership. It 
can discuss all these matters most fully in executive session 
and shape them up for final action by the convention better 
than can be readily done on the floor of a large public meeting 
like this. 

On motion of Mr. Millard Mack the Executive Committee was 

instructed to have printed and distributed among the delegates 

the four resolutions just offered by Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Van Tuyl, Minneapolis, Minn. — When the representative of 
any particular association on the Executive Committee is unavoidably 
absent, is there any constitutional way by which the association can fill 
that vacancy? An association would like to feel that it was properly 
represented there on this occasion. Some of us are not represented, 
owing to the unavoidable. absence of our representative. 

The President—- That is a new question to the Chair. I 
have not heard of any cases where a purely temporary substi- 
tution was effected. That it would be eminently desirable 
to do so I have no doubt, and unanimous consent might well 
be given. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — I move you that, where the representative of any 
delegation on the Executive Committee is absent, the delegation shall be 
permitted to fill the vacancy during this convention, and their nominee 
shall have full power as such representative during the convention. 

The motion unanimously prevailed, and the result of the 
vote was received with applause. 

On motion the Chair was instructed to appoint a committee 
to draw suitable resolutions on the death of ex-President James 
L. Johnson. 

The convention then took a recess until two o'clock p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The second session of the convention was called to order 
by President Scovel at two o'clock. 

The President — I feel much humiliated to find that I made 
a most extraordinary omission in my address this morning, 
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an omission that was purely unintentional on my part. This 
omission, which occurred in transcribing or printing the origi- 
nal rough copy, left out the name of the third vice-president, 
Col. Robert F. Shedden, of Atlanta, Ga. (Applause.) Col. 
Shedden has been particularly helpful in the affairs of the 
Association during the past year. He is of large mind, broad 
gauge and untiring in his efforts to advance the interests of the 
Association. He has traveled at our request from Atlanta 
to Chicago, to Washington, to New York, and to Savannah; 
he has also been of special assistance in arranging transpor- 
tation with the southern railroads and in urging and shaping 
the plan for "Life Association News." (Applause.) 

"What's the Matter with the Press?" That is the topic 
at this point of the program. W'e have heard very interesting 
and extensive discussions of that topic in private conversation 
among life insurance men. We will now hear from one whose 
words are sure to be meaty, interesting, full of pregnant thought, 
and full of that delightful mingling of humor and human sym- 
pathy for which no man in the whole entourage of life insur- 
ance is more celebrated than the able editor of the "Insurance 
Field," Mr. Young E. Allison, whom I have the pleasure of 
introducing. (Applause.) 

Mr. Allison — It is very pleasant to be so cordially introduced to 
this audience, and I feel in a measure that an introduction to this audi- 
ence is almost necessary. I can remember back in the good old days 
of this association, in what from now on we will probably call the "palmy" 
days of life insurance, when the "old guard, 'to whom your president 
paid such an eloquent tribute this morning, was engaged in building 
up this splendid body. I can remember that the attendance was very 
much larger then than it is today. I have seen the glittering horse- 
shoe filled full of enthusiastic agents, accompanied by their wives. You 
were at that time engaged in the very fine work of heartily and unani- 
mously protesting against and using every effort that you could to head 
off and to put a stop to the abuses and the errors that to a large extent, 
I think, have resulted in a new and a young guard coming up today at 
this meeting. 

The old men who builded very wisely years ago, helped to make a 
splendid record for you. I do not think that whatever the personal 
opinions of any member of this body may be, he can fail to look back 
over the record as spread out in your annual resolutions and in the 
efforts which you have made time and again to stop the things that were 
detrimental to life insurance, and fail to be proud of that record. Now, 
life insurance general agents today are making a very considerable 
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sacrifice, maybe, to come to this meeting, and I am frank to say that I 
think you are here because you are looking for your future safety. The 
life insurance general agent now is sailing out on practically an un- 
charted sea. If I were going to geographically describe him I should say 



that he was bounded on two sides by Hell and the Iron Works, and on 
the other two sides by the Devil and the deep blue sea; and that the 
smartest mariner among you could not tell by any compass you possess 
exactly towards which one of these cardinal points you are directing 
yourselves. (Laughter.') You are all in trouble, and I do not believe 
that a man has come to this association who has not come here for the 
purpose of doing business for himself as best he sees it, the best he knows 
now to do it, and that you will get from each other by friction and by 
discussion on this floor the very best advice upon practical life insurance 
that can be afforded anywhere in the United States, and in fact on the 
whole American continent — because when you have captured Canada 
you have added a fine feather to your cap. (Applause.) It gives us 
a little consolation to know that the bretheren who live under other 
stars and other skies, have come here to vote with us, and that if misery 
loves company we are perfectly willing to be the reception committee 
for the whole world of fife insurance. (Applause.) 

We know what is the matter with the press. It has been crazy on 
the subject of life insurance for a year. Now, while we are all life under- 
writers here, at the same time we are all newspaper men — for a modern 
newspaper is quite as much made by its readers and its advertisers as 
it is by its writers and its publishers. There is an old axiom that "things 
have come to a terrible pass when a man can't wallop his own jackass," 
(laughter) so, proceeding on those lines life insurance men being the 
most active readers and most business-like readers of newspapers that 
I know and among the very best advertisers that there are, as newspaper 
men themselves, they have a perfect right to decide that the product 
of their work and their collaborations has gone crazy on this subject. 
When the newspapers have gone crazy on such a serious subject as life 
insurance it is time for us to inquire what the reason, because the news- 
paper next to the constitution — I am speaking of the general newspaper, 
not of the religious newspaper that is conducted for insurance pur- 
poses (laughter) — the general daily newspaper, next to the constitution 
of the United States is the best and most powerful organization, the 
most powerful factor in free government that we have on this continent. 
(Applause.) When that goes crazy, something is wrong. It has been 
an axiom for years that that which happens but which does not get 
into the newspapers practically has not happened, and in a very great 
measure that is actually the truth. You may know things that have 
happened, that are confined to a very small circle of gossip and per- 
sonal knowledge and stay there, but the thing that happens and gets 
into the newspaper, that is the thing that happens. It gets the atten- 
tion of the world in which you live, and the very announcement of it 
in the papers, the very heralding of the fact, as newspapers can herald 
it before the world, gives it a weight, gives it a power, gives it an indi- 
viduality that no other institution on earth could lend to it. When jou 
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reckon with the daily press you are reckoning with a tremendous engine, 
and we must not condemn it too freely and too suddenly; but when 
we know it is crazy let us stand up and say it is crazy. 

There is another side to the press question. When the newspapers 
undertake to say that a thing has happened, although in tact it may 
never have happened; if they insist that it has happened, if they give 
you the detail about how it happens (laughter), then, although it has 
not actually happened, that thing has happened. (Applause.) There 
may be a newspaper here and there to deny it and to give the irrefrag- 
ible proof why it did not happen and could not happen, but the con- 
tinual harping on my daughter of the other papers who know that it 
has happened and tell you how it happened and where it happened, 
will make nine-tenths of the public forever believe that it did happen, 
in spite of anything you can say. 

Now that illustrates the power and activity of the press. You must 
always reckon with it, and whenever you have got the press on your side, 
as a united but sincere supporter, you can go home every^evening and 
go to sleep quietly, your business will prosper, you will have people 
hunting you up to take insurance, it won't cost you a cent for shoe leather, 
and you will deserve to live, in spite of the fact that you have been con- 
nected with this institution which has just passed under such a heavy 
cloud. (Applause.) 

Now, how do the newspapers, that are always seeking information, 
and, whether you believe it or not, are always seeking for the absolute 
facts — how is it that as a body the American press suddenly went crazy 
on the subject of life insurance? I know that the press wanted the 
facts in preference to anything. I know that there is no institution in 
this world which as a whole is more accurate, more careful in its state- 
ments than the newspaper press. There is no man in the world whose 
utterances day after dav, if taken down on a private record, would 
stand the test for veracity, for accuracy, as would the greatest errors 
that the newspaper reporter makes. Because, when the newspaper 
reporter writes a thing down it goes before every human l>eing in the 
world who can challenge its accuracy. It is likely to go before every 
tribunal in the world where the animus and where the personal feeling 
of the reporter can be called into question, and where damages can be 
exacted n it is an untruth. The newspaper reporter's writings go be- 
fore everybody for challenge. The ordinary statements made by men 
in private life go before nobody for challenge. Newspaper men who 
write knowingly and willfully lie after lie cannot hold their places on 
any reputable journal. That being the case, this being a responsible 
and reasonable institution seeking facts, how has it gone crazy on this 
subject? There is such a thing as "crowd madness," according to the 
scientists, in which everybody goes crazy cheerfully together, (laughter) 
and under which circumstances the only real lunatic in the crowd 
is the one sane man in the middle, who is in a sense an oasis of insanity 
in a perfect desert of sanity. Crowd madness starts from something. 
There must be some strain of heredity that leads up to insanity. There 
is always some logical prearranged process by which crowd madness 
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is produced, and it seems to me that we do not have to go very far in 
looking over' life insurance history to find out how the newspapers went 
crazy on the subject of life insurance, and how in turn they got every- 
body else crazy on the subject for a while. 

Life insurance men are very much like everybody else. This life 
insurance business is exactly like every other honest business. There 
is no difference between people except they are. occupied with different 
duties in different hours and on different streets. The life insurance 
business apart from all other business is a more beneficent intention, 
a more simple purpose than almost any business I know of. Every- 
thing you insure is valued, everything you take on your books has got 
to come to a close. You can regulate it, you can calculate it as mathe- 
matically as you can calculate the minutes on the clock dial. It is the 
simplest thing in the world. But there have been at all times involved 
with life insurance some little meretricious factors that have served 
to give life insurance men a great deal of trouble. It grows out of the 
fact that as ever} body can enter life insurance and everybody can form 
a company, some of them differ from others in that business and want 
to take the short road to success. 

The first poison connected with life insurance was the original tontine 

f>lan of gambling speculation on the length of your life. (Applause.) 
t has been prohibited in ever/ civilized country. It was plainly and 
simply a gambling speculation by which a few people on the chance 
of long life sheared a great many who died and left all they had put in 
for the enjoyment of those who survived. That was the tontine gamb- 
ling. That was the tontine speculation. It was stopped everywhere. 
The legislatures of all our different states put an end to that. By their 
non-forfeiture laws they provided that no company conld forfeit one 
cent of the reserve premium or any man's funds entrusted to its keeping. 
It was a great law. But the reserve fund was only a part of the premium 
fund. There were also excess premiums which it was expected to pay 
back year after year in the form of dividends. There were excess 
interest earnings, there were profits arising from various sources of 
investment. Now, while the law prohibited forfeiture of any part of 
the reserve on a man's life premium, it did not prohibit the forfeiture 
of his excess premium or its earnings. From that sprang what we have 
all known as the semi-tontine plan of life insurance. Right there the 
gambling element attached itself to the life insurance business. It 
did not seem to be a very dangerous thing. 

Now, I am in favor of deferred dividends. I believe that deferred 
dividends piling up year after year increasing a man's interest in his 
company, increasing his interest in his policy, tends to make him pay 
up his renewals and maintain his family protection. If I have taken 
out a policy today in any company for one thousand dollars and I choose 
of my own volition to let my dividend next year stay with that compny 
until my insurance becomes practically ten hundred and fifty dollars, 
what logic is there, what sense is there in the state saying that I cannot 
increase my insurance with that company to that extent ? (Applause.) 
Placed in the hands ot honest trustees, in the hands of honest agents 
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(and they are the only sort of people who ever succeed in business) 
they are a tower of strength to the business. But when you take deferred 
dividends, combine them with semi-tontine forfeitures, take on the relic 
of gambling from the original tontine forms, you will see what we have 
come to. The first semi-tontine policies written and printed throughout 
this country were very simple. Let us examine the scheme. You 
all go into the pool. You get your insurance for one thousand dollars, 
each, you pile up your dividends year after year. You will make them 
more if you let them stay in the company's hands and accumulate. 
If you die your wife will get your thousand dollars. You do not for- 
feit anything but your simple dividends, your little excess premiums, 
your little interest earnings. It apparently does not amount to any- 
thing. If you live you get the forfeitures of all the others in your class, 
and it increases your insurance just that much. A most specious and 
most beautiful scheme. That is where the poison began. Twenty- 
five years ago, when these policies began to be formulated and distrib- 
uted it was a mere little chuck-a-luck game. It had no significance, 
no importance at all. But every man here almost has seen that little 
pile of sand grow into a mountain, by which there is today in the hands 
of a very few companies that have made a principal business of writing 
that sort of insurance, the enormous sum of two hundred millions of 
dollars held in suspense on semi-tontine forfeiture policy forms alone. 

They are not accountable under the law for one dollar of those mil- 
lions to any single policyholder on the face of the earth. Time after time 
policyholders who nave had their policies mature for endowment, or who 
nave had their deferred dividend period arrive have gone into court 
and sought to establish that they were not getting a correct accounting 
of what was due under their policies, and every time they went into 
court they were turned down with the statement that the company alone 
decided that, and you must take what they give you. That is 
good law. That is good common sense. If you don't like it, put people 
in there who will account to you. That is right. But do you want 
to put into the hands of anybody, however honest he may be, the tempta- 
tion of two hundred million idle dollars ? Not to steal. Are you going 
to suppose that anybody connected with life insurance companies would 
have stolen this money ? But what is the inevitable result of the gamb- 
ling attachment to anything? Prodigality, extravagance and loose 
management. There is no end to a pocketbook that has got two hun- 
dred million dollars in it. (Applause.) 

Now, Gentlemen, you have seen that pocketbook and you recognize 
that money purchases the finest talent in the world for any business. 
The insurance companies, which were managed by men of great ability, 
proceeded to attract into their ranks the very best class of men who 
are represented on this floor today. They did not do it by telling you 
that you were to go out like the Savior did nineteen hundred years ago 
without scrip or purse and preach the gospel of beneficence, but they 
taught you a very much more practical rule. "We will pay you hand- 
somely for your services if you go and make the American people insure 
themselves, because life insurance is the corner stone of thrift, of na- 
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tional strength." There never was a finer institution of co-operation 
and socialism offered to human society than life insurance. But these 
men said "We don't want you to preach that as an Evangelist; we ask 
you to preach it that you may make your own living at the time you 
are benefiting humanity." 

Now, I have never sold any life insurance myself, but I have had 
an unfortunate acquaintance with a great many men who have. 
(Laughter.) My understanding of it is that a man who can sell life 
insurance is pretty nearly able to sell anything, all over the world. I 
do not know that seventy-five per cent, is too much for a first commis- 
sion for a man who writes life insurance. (Applause.) And they pay 
you seventy -five per cent, commission, and eighty and eighty-nve, 
and some of you ninety, ninety-five. (Laughter.) I)o I hear another 
bid ? (Laughter.) I think I have known cases where it has gone out 
of sight and exploded the bulb at the top of the thermometer. But 
do any of you get the seventy-five per cent r How many of you got the 
seventy-five per cent? At the rate at which commissions have been 
going, if the life underwriters of this country had got them all, they 
would be the richest people on earth, they would be the most magnif- 
icently paid for their services of any body of men I ever knew; and yet 
they are not Rockefellers as a rule. They make a good living, but 
I have known some of the "six best sellers" who had to borrow money 
to pay grocery bills at the end of the month, which is a certain indica- 
tion to me that they didn't get even the seventy-five per cent. (Laughter.) 
You got something more than that, you got bonuses, you got prizes, 
you got trips to the seashore, you were taken on top of the mountain 
and promised that if you would keep at it you should have everything 
you could see and carry off that that was not red hot. (Laughter.) 

I am glad to see you in good humor on this. I feel seriously on the 
temptation that the wild extravagance of management on the part 
of some companies offered to the agents, who for the last twenty-five 
years to my Knowledge have gone along with the perfect understand- 
ing that it did not. make any difference how profitable these companies 
were, since they belonged to the officers, their families, their friends 
and such of the trustees as cared to come down once a month to get 
attendance fees. (Applause.) Those were the people you were deal- 
ing with. They were the men who had your destinies in charge. The 
instructions that they gave you were the instructions that as loyal sol- 
diers you ought to take as long as your conscience would permit you. 
When they offered you high commissions it was perfectly proper for 
you to take them. 

I do not suppose there is an agent in the United States ,who, when 
the era of high commissions dawned stopped for a moment to consider 
that those officers and those directors did not have a perfect moral 
right, like any other business establishment, to pay the highest price for 
highly valued brains that they wanted to if it was profitable. That is 
a plain business proposition and no agent is to be blamed for accepting 
it. You took the prizes when they came along, you took the bonuses. 
That was all right. It was not your business ; you were not trustees for 
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the policyholders, you were only trustees for your own policyholders 
who came to you for advice; you had nothing to do with taking care 
of their deposits. But how long could that go on? I could group 
with very little difficulty a very small number of companies who in one 
year, when the plan of rebating was at its highest, have reported in 
actual receipts on new business written, thirty millions of dollars pre- 
miums. Now, you know they never got thirty millions of dollars in 
new premiums. They never collected half of it. It was never intended 
to be collected. It was there as a bookkeeping fiction. It was intended 
and expected that you gentlemen should be able to get in as much of 
that thirty million dollars as you could to pay the reserve or some little 
minor expenses, but at least to do the best you could. It was as much 
as saying "Boys, there is a pile of thirty million dollars. Onward 
Christian Soldiers!" We know that thirty million dollars never reached 
those companies. If they collected fifty per cent, of it in any form they 
were lucky. But on top of even that came the prizes and the bonuses 
and the other expenses, until the new business counted a great deal 
more than the new premiums figured on the fictitious basis. There 
were other fictitious papers, fictitious charges, fictitious promises, ficti- 
tious expectations. Why, the whole thing was like what Mr. Ingalls 
of Kansas, used to call "A damned irridescent dream." (Laughter.) 
It was perfectly natural that at the psychological moment somebody 
delving into these bookkeeping fictions should find out that there was 
a great deal of fiction in it, and that these enormous commissions were 
being paid. The policyholder who found that his neighbor was only 
paying from ten to twenty-five per cent, for his insurance, while he had 
had to pay one hundred per cent, for his — it was only natural to expect 
that when anybody got hold of that who had some political and popular 
power in this country, he would tear you wide open. The investigators 
did not find much though. They found loose extravagance ,they found 
a great deal of money apparently wasted that was not wasted, but they 
found enough to stuff them absolutely full of suspicion. I do not think 
that much money was stolen in life insurance. I do think that the 
people who are howling the most for reform among your policyholders 
are the men who got the largest rebates. (Applause.) They got those 
rebates expecting great dividends at the end of their deferred period. 
They didn 't get them, and like the gambler squealing at the faro table 
when he has lost his money, they wanted a new deal or their money 
back. I have no sympathy with them. If you stop to think of it, ever 
since rebating has run as high as forty or fifty per cent., the last fifteen 
years, there have been annual dividends of fifteen per cent, on nearly 
all the business. Suppose ten per cent, were added to the dividends, 
they would be paying twenty-five per cent, dividend. I believe they 
can do it, but they cannot, do it the old way. 

Those things having happened, when the Armstrong committee in- 
vestigated this sheaf of flowers (laughter) the trouble was bound to come. 
You cannot blame the newspapers if they did not understand it because, 
God knows, I have never seen any two insurance men yet who ever 
agreed on what they understood about it. (Laughter.) They have 
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been just as willing to admit as the newspapers that the companies were 
guilty, although every one of them fixes it upon the other companies 
and not his. You know yourself that if you go the length and breadth 
of this land with anything in the shape of a fine toothcomb except Sher- 
lock Holmes that you could not find a life insurance man that ever paid 
a rebate, though he knows men who have done it. (Laughter.) Now 
if the newspapers went crazy over this, where was the necessity of the 
life insurance men going crazy over it. They knew about it. If any- 
body knew the facts, they ought to have known them. Yet it seems to 
me they went just as crazy as the newspaper men. I have never seen 
any one of them yet who has not been talking investigation ever since, 
talking of scandals in the business, giving up in advance that there 
could not be any business written, saying that the laws passed in New 
York were going to ruin the business; yet if there is a man on this floor 
who can demonstrate to anybody else how anything is going to happen 
that has not yet been tried I do not see how. It does look to us — us 
underwriters now, speaking merely as life underwriters and not as phil- 
anthropists — as if we are traveling out into a desert, that everything is 
dark before us, that we do not know what we are going to do on forty- 
seven and a half maximum commission . and about twenty per cent 
minimum. But I have been away down in the newspaper business 
when it seemed to me all the advertisers had lost their senses and when 
there were not enough sincere people in the country left to make good 
leaders. And it looked to me like sand was under my feet and every- 
thing was going cheerfully in a hand basket to Hades, and I thought 1 
must quit the newspaper business. But I am proud and happy to say 
that I am growing old in it yet, and that whenever trouble has come 
there has been a way through. So, if you will adapt yourself to new 
circumstances, if you take hold of new instruments as they are put into 
your hands and learn how to use them, there is a way through this trouble. 
If there is one thing clear to me it is that the states of this country are 
going to put an end to forfeiture contracts. (Applause.) And 1 do not 
believe that the people of this country, not even your policyholders, 
care two cents whether the company has paid you fifteen per cent, com- 
mission or seventy-five per cent, commission. They do want you to 
keep their companies up efficiently and well. You know as well as I 
do that every policyholder who knows that his company has got an agency 
force of strong, active efficiency at work, feels perfectly secure to leave 
his business in its hands. But take away from the managers the right 
to forfeit from an unfortunate man to a fortunate man. Take that ele- 
ment of gambling out. Leave life insurance what it ought to be, the 
highest gospel of co-operative organization that ever was preached. 
Make it that. All religion, all corporations, all benefactions have got 
to be founded upon solid business, not upon mere talk from mouth to 
mouth. The man who works must be paid for his services. The 
laborer has always been worthy of his hire, and the more you can get 
for your work the better work you will do. Higher commissions will 
come in time, but in the meantime it does seem to me that the man who 
quits under fire and says "I cannot work on a lower commission con- 
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tract," is either bluffing, lying, or does not know how to sell life insur- 
ance, but does know how to give it away. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, the press has been crazy, buf let me say in all frank- 
ness that it seems to me to be recovering its sanity quicker than any- 
body who has been infected by this crowd madness. And whatever 
happens life insurance is all right. It is the soundest, most beneficent 
and most rigorously managed business system in the world. 

I am glad to see a small body here. You can always do business 
with a small body. It means that you are here to act. You are leav- 
ing behind you the old landmarks of the old association, you are start- 
ing out afresh under absolutely clear skies. You have got hard work 
before you. You have got two or three years of experiment, and you 
have got to meet it like men ; but I do believe that the insurance man 
who can sell insurance has got the opportunity of his life before him, 
(applause) and that when you settle that in your own mind you need 
not ask any man "What is the matter with the press ?" (Applause.) 

Mr. Nutting — I move the thanks of the Association be tend- 
ered to Mr. Allison for the wise and witty address we have 
just listened to. 

The motion was carried by a rising vote. 

The President — I want to call attention to the fact that 
we have arrived in this service at a point where the congre- 
gation is expected to take part. The association prayer book 
and hymnal is the little book bound in red. You will find 
the subject for our meditation and discussion on the page en- 
titled "First day. Afternoon session. Discussion of Five- 
Minute Topics." The first of those topics will now be taken 
up: "By What Line of Action This Coming Year Can the 
National Association Best Advance the Whole Association 
Movement Everywhere, Both in Its Life and Growth, and in 
Its Public Influence and Usefulness." It is earnestly hoped 
that there will be a genuine discussion. All that the Committee 
on Topics have aimed to do is to place upon some few men 
the responsibility of starting the ball rolling; but the real pur- 
pose of these five-minute discussions is to call out the thought, 
suggestion and interest of every delegate present. That can- 
not be emphasized too strongly. W r e will now proceed with 
the discussion of the first topic. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Topics asked me 
to prepare a little something on that, and the remarks which I have to 
make will refer in part to a series of resolutions adopted by the Min- 
neapolis association. I will not take time to read them now; they are 
offered by the Minneapolis delegation and seconded by Mr. Clark; and 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen, I am well aware that what I 
have to say will provoke some difference of opinion. I assume the 
members of this convention are ready to 
meet a difference of opinion, if offered in a 
proper spirit. I only ask that you will hear 
what is said to the end and form your 
opinion afterwards. 

The suggestions which follow may at first 
seem radical and revolutionary; th*g should 
I not be rejected on this account. If the 
measures prove to be unwise, ignore them; 
but not because they are fundamental; 
they are submitted to the judgment and 
courage, not to the prejudice or timidity of 
each member of this convention. In this 
discussion then, let us follow the guidance 
of reason and conscience without fear or 
favor wherever they may lead, leaving our- 
selves utterly free from any mistakes Or 
prejudices of the past. 



class is (he public's lack of confidence u 

2nd. That such lack of confidence is due at least in part to 
the alleged failure of insurance men to show that respect for each 
other's company and business which should exist between mem- 
bers of an association of equals, the public inferring that men 
who are apparently not sincere and frank with each other can- 
not be disinterested as a class. 

3rd. That our alleged unfairness to each other is due, if true, 
through the fact that our association has included companies so 
diverse from each other in organization and management that 
sincere respect between agents for each other's companies and 
business was impossible. 
In plain words, then this is the place »f hold in the public esteem. 
"We do not receive due respect localise we do not seem to respect each 
other; and because our course as individuals does not appear to the 
public to square with our professions as an association. The public 
thinks either that much of our mutual criticism i.s just, or else that much 
of it is unjust; and that in either case we ore too prejudiced, and pos- 
sibly too insincere, to be safe advisors. 

We will now seek the remedy. The remedy usually suggested is 
that we desist from criticising and decrying each other, and especially 
from misrepresenting and twisting. This is very easy to say, but this 
prescription treats the symptoms and not the disease. The wrong 
practices which the public sees in such exaggerated form are the symp- 
toms; the disease was (note the tense — was, not is) the disease was the 
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presence in our association of companies which seemed to provoke 
criticism, which many of us thought ought to have been decried. So 
long as legitimate ground for a bad name exists, it will certainly be given ; 
and it should also be noted that legitimate criticism, if severe and funda- 
mental, will beget unfair criticism; that is, if the company of a mem- 
ber of our association be severely criticised by a large majority of the 
other members, he will reply with counter-criticism of some kind; and 
it he cannot defend himself with the truth, he may possibly resort to 
an untruth; so that the whole system of defamation and misrepresen- 
tation and bitter prejudice, the exaggerated and distorted picture of 
which in the public mind has deprived us of the influence which we 
ought to possess, this all sprung from the presence in our association 
of companies which were below the proper standard. 

No thoughtful man will question this statement. And if we are to 
get rid of the residuum of bad practices which has misled the public, 
that reform cannot be based upon a mere agreement or resolve. It 
must be based upon the solid rock of truth and merit. The true rem- 
edy is not empty resolutions against bad practices; it is to eliminate 
from -ow f ncmbc t ahip «jiuj tunipjuiy ~which merits fundamental criti- 
cism, and is not able to compel the respect of well-informed insurance 
men. 

Heretofore it would have, been difficult to make this change and 
secure a basis of union, because of the prevailing antagonism in com* 
pany methods and management; but now the situation has been changed 
Dy the passage of the Armstrong Bill in New York. That law is un- 
doubtedly defective, but this one great good it has accomplished: It 
has driven the principal companies to nearly enough a common basis 
so that it is now practicable for us to get together. We can now have 
a standard of membership broad enough to admit all companies which 
ought to be admitted, and high enough to exclude companies which 
would not merit the professional relations, and the mutual respect 
and deference, which should exist. 

The first suggestion, therefore, which will be made herein, is that 
we thus raise the standard of our membership. 

"What the test of membership should be cannot be discussed in the 
time now allotted. The test should be fixed, not in the spirit of bigotry 
or Phariseeism, but in the liberal and catholic spirit belonging to ra- 
tional business men; but that such a test should be and that it should 
be high enough and severe enough to accomplish the end desired, are 
as plain as that truth begets character and that pretense destroys it. 
Let our motto be: "In essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in 
.all things charity." For the purpose of bringing the matter before 
the convention the Minneapolis Association has suggested such a test, 
which may be discussed at the proper time. 

The second suggestion to be made herein is that after thus raising 
the standard of membership so that it is possible for our members to 
consistently respect each other's companies and business, we should 
insist that they do it; and we should expel every member who fails to 
do it. 
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Neither of the foregoing suggestions are new save in the insurance 
business. We may refer again to the legal and medical professions 
for a parallel. Both of these professions maintain associations with a 
definite and proper standard ; and the member who violates that stand- 
ard is made to feel the whole weight of that social and professional dis- 
favor which is so much more powerful a restraint than any statute law. 

The third and last suggestion is that after making our organization 
more worthy of public esteem, we should strive to increase its public 
usefulness. There are at least two ways in which this might be done 
by local associations. 

They should seek to become the guardian and representative of sound 
insurance in their locality. When in any city or state any so-called 
insurance company introduces an "advisory board" or "agency" 
plan, or a fake stock scheme, as an adjunct of life insurance, the local 
association should promptly expose the fraud, stamp it out, and prose- 
cute the swindlers engaged in it. This is merely an illustration. The 
local association should take every proper means to place itself be- 
fore the public as always prepared, without prejudice or profit, to prose- 
cute and punish every form of insurance fraud. 

Each local association should also become an educational force. 
Its monthly meetings should be occasions for instructive papers on 
insurance topics, and a number of influential business men should 
be invited to each meeting; and the addresses should be published, 
when worthy of publication. We ought, in thi s way to make our asso- 
ciations do something in the line of work done by the "Insurance In- 
stitutes" in Canada and Great Britain, which are far ahead of us in 
the matter of life insurance educational work. The ultimate effect 
upon the public of such a course can hardly be over-estimated. The 
life insurance sentiment of the press and public, and the attitude of 
legislatures and public officials towards insurance companies, would 
soon be far more intelligent and therefore more favorable than they 
are now. 

If, as an association, we do these three things; namely, raise the stund 
ard of our membership to the proper point; discipline every member 
who violates the ethics of an association so organized; and then increase 
our public usefulness along the lines just described, we shall accom- 
plish the results for which we are striving. Membership in our asso- 
ciation ought to mean that the man who holds it represents a sound reliable 
and honorable company^ and that he himself is an honorable and reliable 
business man; and our organization itself should CDnsta?iily ywrform 
some visible and valuable public strvice. When these three things are 
true, we shall receive all the public consideration, and exercise all the 
public influence, to which we are entitled, and which the public inter- 
est demands. 

These results cannot be obtained in one year — they may require 
many years. Character is always a plant of slow growth; and the 
confidence and influence which character begets come by patient cul- 
tivation. Educational movements are slow, ignorance and prejudice 
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tenacious; and much time is always required to lift the level of general 
intelligence. But if there be one quality in which insurance men are 
strong, it is their capacity for patient endurance, and that persevering 
energy which counts not the cost or the labor or the time if the end be 
sure. 

This patient labor has marked all life insurance work. Every 
worthy and successful insurance company in existence, and almost 
every successful agent, are the results of many years of toil and self- 
denial. The enduring energy which has built up these great struc- 
tures, carved out successful business careers, and conquered even the 
inertia and lethargy of mankind has evoked the admiration and won- 
der of all students of human endeavor. Now we seek a new conquest. 
As we have overcome the world's lethargy and selfishness, let us re- 
move its ignorance and distrust; and, as the supreme victory, let us 
elevate ourselves as we have elevated others; and set an example of 
high ideals steadily upheld, of lofty professions honestly practiced; 
and make a new mark m history for business endeavor and faithfulness. 

This new conquest is a new world — a world rich in promise of power 
and usefulness — a world in which every man in it will gain in character 
and in the joy of life and high achievements. Let us seek this world 
as Joaquin Miller says Columbus sought the world in which we live. 

COLUMBUS. 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind the gates of Hercules: 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 

Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said, "Now must we pray, 

For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak; what shall I say?" 

"Why, say Sail on! sail on! sail on!" 

"My men grow mutinous day by day: 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak." 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
"What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?" 
"Why, you shall say at break of day, 
Sail on! sail on! sail on! sail on!" 

They sailed and sailed as winds might blc"^, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
"Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say." 
He said, "Sail on! sail on! and on!" 
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They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 

"This mad sea shows its teeth to-night. 

He curls his lip, and lies in wait 

With lifted teeth as if to bite! 

Brave Admiral, say but one good word : 

What shall we do when ho]ie is gone?" 

The wotd leaped like a leaping sword: 

"Sail on! sail on! sail on! sail on!" 

Then pale and worn, he kept his deck. 

And peered through darkness: ah! that night! 

Of all dark nights. And then a spec — 

A light! a light! a light! a light! 

It grew, a starlight flag unfurled! 

He gained a world: He gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: "On, sail on." 

Mr. William M. Scott. Philadelphia, Pa.— Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: I have lxx'ii rei|uesteil U> .-tund in my place, and I show 
up very much belter here than I do on the platform. I shall promise 
you as usual that I will not take over five 
minutes of your lime, and I will present 
only one or two thoughts in coifnection 
with this wide subject. It is a long enough 
one as you all know, but it is just as wide. 

) To discuss this matter properly, it might 
lie well to review briefly what the National 
Association has done in the past seventeen 
years of its existence. Prior to that time 
everything in life insurance was in a cha- 
otic state. Every insurance agent was a 
fo? of every other agent and companies 
were arrayed against each other. At the 
first meeting of the National Association, 
which was held in Boston, a spirit of good 
fellowship prevailed, and this tie has been 
growing stronger year by year until now 
we meet as personal friends engaged in a common cause. 

The work of the National Association has not done all that some 
expected of if. It did not cure all the evils of the business. It made 
its mistakes. But it has progressed year by year, until now it is a most 
potent factor in all life insurance interests. At first all the business 
was done in the Executive Committee, and the delegates did little else 
than to hear the report of the committee and ratify the same. This 
course was obviously proper at first, anil is proper now to a consider- 
able extent, as the Executive Committee has more time to deliberate 
upon subjects which are presented for consideration. Now the Ex- 
ecutive Committee performs its functions as before, but all delegates 
have an opportunity to be heard upon insurance questions, and we 
learn as much on the floor as we do from the committee. 
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The first few presidents had little else to do except to preside at the 
meetings. They were all high-toned men and were willing to do all 
that was required of them, and it was not necessary for them to do more 
than they did. Their memory leaves a sweet savor. But as the asso- 
ciations commenced to multiply, their successors felt it incumbent 
upon them to visit all the old associations and be present at the for- 
mation of all the new ones, until now a president must be almost ubiqui- 
tous to respond to the demands made upon him and to keep pace with 
his predecessor. How our incoming president can do more than the 
outgoing one, I cannot conjecture. The past year has been very ex- 
acting on the officers of the National Association. I have not kept 
track of all the places visited by the president, but he has been heard 
from in Chicago, in Canada, and twice in Washington, and he will 
no doubt tell you of the other places visited by him. But the time is 
now here when it is physically impossible for, one man to do more than 
has been done. 

It is an honor to be highly prized to be elected to any position in 
this National Association, and I would continue along the lines laid 
out last year and elect able men from different sections of the country 
to act as vice-presidents, not only to co-operate with the president, 
but each to attend exclusively to all Association matters that arise in 
his section of the country, and report in writing to the National Asso- 
ciation at the end of the year. In other words, I would have four men 
acting as presidents, one of whom would be called president and the 
other three vice-presidents, the same as at present, all acting together, 
yet each acting in his own section. If anything arose which one of 
these four men could not attend to personally, let him refer it to a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee who lives in the locality requiring 
attention. Under this plan, if each man, whether president, vice- 
president or a member of the Executive Committee, would do his full 
duty, new associations would be formed and old ones strengthened, 
and no one's time nor purse would be taxed beyond reason. Soon 
a friendly rivalry would arise as who could contribute the most to 
the common weal, and we would see new associations forming all over 
the country, all interested in the one thought — the success of the Na- 
tional Association. If this were done; the officers could be elected 
for two years and the second year would show better results with less 
effort than the first year. This should be the basic line of action for 
the coming year. 

I would also suggest a continuation of the publication of "Life Asso- 
ciation News," which would contain news from the local associations. 
While the insurance press has been very kind and generous in their 
notices and comments of the work of the various associations and the 
National Association, yet there is room for "Life Association News," 
which would be the medium of communication between the local asso- 
ciations in different parts of the country, and would not interfere with 
the work now being done by the insurance press. 

The revolution which has taken place in life insurance this year 
will be felt next year, and while our attitude will be mainly one of wait- 
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ing and watching, we should be well organized so that we shall be pre- 
pared to do whatever presents itself. It was largely through the efforts 
"of the five New York associations that the provisions of the Armstrong 
Bill, in relation to expenses, were made as liberal as they are. We 
will all agree that they are not as we should like to have them, yet they 
would have been much more illiberal had we not made the protest. 

Just what legislation may be proposed next year in the different 
states will depend very largely upon the action of the Committee of 
Fifteen, which meets next month, but the voice of this National Asso- 
ciation should be heard in every state legislature where bills proposed 
are inimical to insurance interests. If this could not be done by the 
officers of the National Association, let them call on the members of 
the Executive Committee, and they call on the local associations to lend 
their aid in showing to the legislators the injustice of the measures 
proposed. Great care should be taken however in all legislative mat- 
ters to co-operate with and work in harmony with the companies. If 
we unite our forces with theirs, we double our efficiency. 

Our influence should be actively and aggressively opposed to the 
formation of all life insurance companies that adopt doubtful methods 
to obtain business. 

More suggestions could be made, but five minutes is a short time in 
which to lay down the lines of action for an entire year for the National 
Association whereby the whole Association movement everywhere can 
be best advanced, both in its own life and growth and its public influ- 
ence and usefulness, But if some of these suggestions were adopted, 
I believe that it would be the beginning of a new era in Association work, 
and greater results would be accomplished than the already great ones 
achieved. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. W. Janney, Chicago, 111. — Mr. President, and Gentlemen: 
Our constitution says "The object of this Association shall be to Ad- 
vance the best interests of the cause of true Life Insurance through- 
out the country." 

As this Association has no legislative or police powers, the results 
that it accomplishes must result from wisely exerted influence along 
lines open, and to be opened to it from a calm but vigilant adherence 
to the objects of the organization, as quoted from its constitution. 

Hysteria, in one form or another is one of the maladies queried for 
in our applications for insurance; and from our nervous makeup it 
is so easy for us to go into hysteria and to wildly "do things, " that there 
is frequently more danger of doing too much, or of doing the wrong 
thing, than there is of not doing at all, or of not doing enough. 

Exercise of "common sense" and a keen perception of right oppor- 
tunity for wise action within the limits, and to "the limit" of our moral 
and legal responsibilities will enable us, the representatives body of 
associated field men in life insurance, to seize all chances in the future, 
as in the past, for doing valuable service for the beneficent business 
in which we are engaged. 

I have always believed that is it no part of the business of this body 
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to usurp the functions of the companies, any more than those of courts,. 
Or of legislatures; but in some emergency that may arise, as in the past r 
it shall be our privilege, as it may become our duty, to exert such in s 
fluence as we may for the righting of wrong, or for the shaping of such 
laws as shall contribute to the safeguarding of the tremendous and 
sacred interests that are confided to the keeping of the institutions 
which we represent. 

With the watchful attention of our Executive Committee, during 
the time this body is not in session, I suppose that we are unlikely to 
overlook, as they arise from time to time, "any occasions for the legit- 
imate exercise of our proper functions. 

This question is many-sided. There are possibly various fields in 
which the National Association may exercise itself during the com- 
ing year, but I shall suggest but one. In my judgment, (as the best 
influences and the highest ideals must make for good in our business, 
as in any other,) there is perhaps no way in which it can do more good 
than by the exertion of such influence as shall more rapidly than here- 
tofore gather into our local associations, and into those that may soon 
be formed, hundreds of worthy agents not yet enrolled with us; and 
by the processes that have made possible this occasion and this body 
of men, educate them into higher appreciation of the dignity of their 
calling, and of their duty and responsibility in connection therewith) 
as they, as solicitors and application writers, daily come into contact 
with the public. In our Associations we have more influence than 
elsewhere over our competitors and fellow workers and by that token 
we are wise in gathering them in, if thereby we "advance the best in- 
terests of true life insurance,'* and their own; by bringing them into 
such organizations and harmonious relations as make possible general 
and concerted action in all matters vital to our common business. 
(Applause.) 

The President; — Gentlemen, I hope that, as these admirable 

and practical suggestions are made, we are noting down this, 

that, or the other particular point about which we may wish 

to say something later on. 

.Mr. L. Brackett Bishop, Chicago, 111. — Mr. President, and Gen- 
tlemen: "By what lines of action this coming year can the National 
Association best advance the whole Association Movement everywhere, 
both in its own life and growth, and in its public influence and useful- 
ness." ? First. By the careful choice at this convention of the right 
men to fill the various offices of the Association. It is important 
that great care should be used in the selection of men even for the minor 
offices who are warm advocates of the Association movement and 
who will work for its success. Of the first moment is the choice by 
the committee of a president, chairman of the Executive Committee 
and secretary who will measure up to the dignity of their offices, who 
understand that in the multitude of counsellors there is safety, who 
will make no sudden change in the policies pursued by their able pre- 
decessors, without consulting prominent men in the Association move- 
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ment and who rrc able to originate and carry to a successful issue new 
lines of work. Not revolution but evolution is our safe course. 'There 
has been no sectionalism in the Associa- 
tion. It is National and since the advent of 
our Canadian brethren it is International 
and will so remain. The South needs the 
North and the West needs the East pro- 

Imoting together every cause for the lietter- 
nient of true life insurance. 1 be members 
of the National Association should mil 
unly live in harmony with each other, but 
as far as in them lies should live peaceably 
with all men. The interests of the com- 
panies, .'incuts, slate insurance superintend- 
ents, legislators anil the public are, and 
should be one, and all should co-operate 
and work with each other for the common 
good. There will be differences of opinion, 
and there may lie some fighting to be done, 
but nothing like ;.s nuicli as seme of our dear, wann-blocded brothers 
would have us think. The National Association's principal work 
should be the interests of the field worker, hut never his interests at 
the expense of any one else. With carefully selected officers who are 
looking for harmony and co-oreration with the home offices, legislators, 
insurance superintendents and policyholders, who are familiar with the 
good work done by the National Association hi the past and who are 
not afraid of [new common sense ideas, the National Association will 
this coming year advance the whole Association movement everywhere 
both in its own life and growth, and in its r.nlilic influence and useful- 
ness. (Applause.) 
Mb. William D. Wyman, Chicago, III.— Mr. President and Gentle- 
men: The relations of the life insurance 
agent today to his policyholders is much 
like that of the physician to his patients, 
or the lawyer to his clients. 

Yon will remember that when the shock 
resulting from the disclosures of the recent 
i investigations was felt by the policyholders 
I of this country they rushed to the agent 
I with whom they insured, for counsel and 
I advice. They immediately stood closer to* 
I gether than ever before. The concern of 
the policyholders was intense lest the insti- 
tution upon which most of them depend, 
almost wholly for the protection of their 
wives and children, should be found un- 
sound and this protection fail. 

In view of this condition of the public 
mind and the popular confidence in us, there rests with each one of 
us — and our respective associations, — and the National Association, 
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the representative body not only of all the local associations, but all 
the life insurance agents of America — great responsibility. Every im- 
portant action should be weighed carefully before pursued. 

The keen interest existing in the work of the National Association 
demonstrates that its conduct has been practical and successful. There 
should be no cessation of effort to promulgate the principles of good- 
fellow-ship, correct methods of field practice, to the end that there may 
be a square deal in all our activities. 

Under the present administration our influence has been extended 
and we have been recognized and heard in high places, and in import- 
ant affairs, as never before. It seems to me that it is imperative that 
we should not lose one particle of this prestige, but should, guided as 
I am sure we will be by wise executives, push that advantage to the 
end that justice in all places may be given our companies, policy-holders 
and agents. 

It would not be wise to lessen our efforts to organize new associa- 
tions, to strengthen and aid in every possible way those already es- 
tablished. Special attention might well be given to our membership 
in the direction of educating it on the subject of what a membership 
in a life underwriters' association truly means — that it is not an op- 
portunity for self aggrandizement, but for moral and mental growth, 
and self improvement in many directions — a chance to which all mem- 
bers should be alive. Many can testify to these benefits accruing to 
them, latent talents developed, brought into unselfish activity and de- 
voted to the up-building of the National Association. 

This work can be pursued without limit and with most satisfactory 
results. Search out and bring into action every good life insurance 
agent wherever he can be found, in the United States or Canada. 

During the coming months the legislatures of forty-one states will 
convene. It will not be surprising if in many of them bills will be pre- 
sented to regulate the conduct of our companies and agents. I am 
opposed to this association entering the political arena, but it may 
become necessary for it to wield its influence to the end that sane and 
fair legislation be enacted. We have seen the largest of our states 
stampeded into the enactment of laws which appeal to us as being 
impractical and unfair. 

This teaches us that there is danger in haste in activities in that di- 
rection, that in whatever we do we should be guided by calm, deliberate 
action; consulting our companies, of which we are loyal parts, that 
justice to all be secured. This can be safely entrusted to the Executive 
Committee, in which each association has a representative. 

The people with whom we mingle will be quick to see the justice 
of the cause that we maj r advocate. Let us make it a business to show 
them that integrity of management and publicity of action is more ef- 
fective than restrictive and paternal laws. I am sure that the National 
Association can be trusted to act with deliberation and wisdom in solv- 
ing the many questions it may encounter. (Applause.) 

The President — We will now hear the first part of the 
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report of the Executive Committee, which the printer has finally 
completed. Mr. Cochran, Chairman. 

Mr. Cochran — I wish to say that possibly one of the most import- 
anl features of the re]K»rl of the Executive Committee has necessarily 
been omitted because of the fact that the chairman of the sub-committee 
found it impossible to make his report up to the time of our adjourn- 
ment last evening. I am referring to the report of the delegates selected 
to represent this National body, appointed at the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We have culled an adjourned meeting of 
the Executive Committee at Wednesday noon Ht the close of our morn- 
ing session, when we hope to have that report in shape to present to the 
convention on Thursday rooming. 

Mr. Cochran then read the following report; 

Report of Executive Committee. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 83, 1906. 
Members of the Convention: Your Executive Committee takes 
great pleasure in submitting herewith its annual report for your con- 
sideration at this, its Seventeenth Annual Convention. 

Immediately following the adjournment of the last convention held 
at Hartford, Conn., your committee assembled and organized for 
the immediate work of the year. It then adjourned, awaiting the call 
of the chairman. 

The regular mid-winter meeting was called for May 88 last, at the 
Hotel Gotham, New York City. The following members were present: 
Charles W. Scovel, President. 
George Benham, First Vice-President. 
Frank E. McMuAen, Second Vice-President 
Robert F. Shedden, Third Vice-President. 
Ernest J. Clark, Secretaiy. 

Eli D. Weeks, Treasurer. 



E. II. Plummer, Philadelphia. 
Thomas II. Bowles, Milwaukee. 
Richard E. Cochran, New York City. 
I. Lsvton Register, Philadelphia. 
William D. Wyman, Chicago. 
Philip H. Farley, New York City. 
John Dolph, Cincinnati. 



Theron F. Giddings, Detroit. George L. Root, Peoria. 

William Van Sickle, Detroit. George A. Cantine, Newburg. 

Pancoast Kidder, Syracuse. E. O. Sutton. Springfield, Mass. 

William G. Carroll, Philadelphia. George H. Olmsted, Cleveland. 
" " TT ' ' ' " '"" Frank Woolley, Wilmington. 

Geo. A. Brinkerhoff, New York. 
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Charles W. Orr, Ft. Wayne, Ind. A. J. Birdseye, Hartford. 

J. A. Wellman, Manchester, N. H. Benjamin J. Apple, Savannah. 

William J. Robinson, Buffalo. Charles L. Whitfield, Newark. 

Henry Abels, Springfield, 111. W T . Rolla Wilson, Denver. 

Alfred C. Newell, Atlanta, Ga. Thomas J. Parks, Montreal. 

It has been a source of great satisfaction to note an increased attendance 
at our meetings from year to year, and this year I have the great pleas- 
ure of stating that thirty-five members were present at our mia-year 
meeting in New York City, which is the largest attendance we have 
ever had in our history. The interest and enthusiasm shown was in 
full keeping with the large attendance. 

While congratulating ourselves on the large and enthusiastic turn 
out, we were grieved in noting the vacant chair of one of our best be- 
loved and most cherished members — Ex-President James L. Johnson, 
of Springfield, Mass. As the years come and go, death is making 
breaches in our organization, and this year it has taken from us one 
of our highest esteemed. James L. Johnson really gave his life for 
this Association — for the strenuous work he did during the years 1899 
— 1900 was the direct cause of his failing health and ultimate physical 
and mental break-down. In no more fitting way can we make record 
of our loss than by inserting here the beautiful words of the committee 
appointed at our mid -year meeting as follows, viz.: 

It is comforting to know that while we would not have those who 
have gone hence return to us, that by right living here we can hope to 
go to them. The silence of their hushed voices and the loneliness that 
followed their going, is broken in upon us by the hope that eternity 
lies just beyond. 

We miss the presence of James L. Johnson, who died since our last 
meeting. He was genial and kindly and made friends by his sunny 
disposition and gracious manners. He devoted himself with pride 
and zeal to whatever work he had in hand. He gave much time to 
the Underwriters' Association work, and was always earnest and pains- 
taking. He leaves the memory of a marked personality. 

One by one our veterans are going. Young, earnest life is pressing 

in behind. Action is life's law. But the men who made the past noble, 

lead. One by one they come to the ending time. May the memory 

of what they did and what they were, be inspiration for us who remain." 

(Signed.) I. Layton Register, \ r itt 

William D. Wyman, |^ ommittee ; 

President Scovel was in attendance, and gave a very full account 
of his labors and the growth of the Association work, not only in sta- 
tistics, but in strength, power and importance. We would wish to 
dwell upon this most interesting and satisfactory report of our presi- 
dent, but as it is incorporated in his own report to the convention di- 
rect, we will reluctantly leave it here. 

The subject of strengthening our financial condition was earnestly 
considered, and after a full and free discussion was referred to our 
Finance Committee. 

Treasurer Eli D. Weeks made his report to that date, and while the 
exhibit was fairly satisfactory, it was very apparent that some definite 
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program should be decided upon at an early day, whereby the income 
•of our Association would not only be guarded, but increased. There 
was considerable surprise expressed at the comparatively large amount 
of unpaid subscriptions due on account of both the "Extension Fund" 
and the "Year Book of Official Proceedings." We would ask the 
careful and earnest attention of this convention to the report of the 
treasurer as presented by him, to the end that derelictions of the past 
may be corrected, and the possibilities of the future provided for. 

The subject of the advisability of The National Association of Life 
Underwriters adopting an organ of its own was brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee by President Scovel, and after a very interest- 
ing, earnest and thorough interchange of views, the whole matter was 
referred to a committee of three, to be appointed by the chairman. 
That ample time for serious thought and thorough inquiry on this very 
important subject might be had, and in accordance with the above 
resolution, the chairman at once appointed a committee, consisting 
of President Charles W. Scovel, Ex-rresidents E. H. Plummer and 
W. D. Wyman. This committee, in conjunction with other officers 
of the National Association, has given very serious consideration to the 
subject, and after a great deal of correspondence and interchange of 
views, they met in New York on Saturday, Aug. 25, last, for a final 
consultation. As the result of a very free and candid discussion, it 
was decided to recommend to the committee the publishing of an 
organ of its own, under its own management and subject to its supreme 
•control. That it might be brought before the convention in a practi- 
cal shape, it was decided to issue two preliminary numbers of such a 
paper (one in September and one in October) at a minimum cost. 

The Hartford convention having decided upon the city of St. Louis, 
Mo., as the place for holding the convention for 1906, your committee 
fixed upon Oct. 23, 24, and 25 as the time for the meeting, in order 
that it might suit the convenience of the delegates and alternates from 
the different sections of the country. 

The Life Underwriters' Association of New York gave a banquet 
at the Hotel Savoy in honor of your Executive Committee on the even- 
ing of May 22, at which addresses of the highest and most encouraging 
character were made by several very distinguished men. It was really 
"a feast of reason and a flow of soul," and we do not think we are over- 
stating the fact when we say that every man present on that occasion 
felt it a great privilege to be there and left it with the conviction that 
he had been benefitted and strengthened for better and more conscien- 
tious work in the future. We, therefore, take great pleasure in giving 
expression to our very high and sincere appreciation of the courtesy 
extended to us at this most hospitable entertainment by the Life Un- 
derwriters' Association of New York. 

Report of Committee on Topics. 
Mr. Richard E. Cochran, 

Chairman Executive Committee, 

The National Association of Life Underwriters. 
My Dear Mr. Cochran : In view of the questions of weighty import 
affecting the conduct of life insurance which have been forced upon 
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public attention during the past year, it seemed to your committee, 
upon first considenuion, somewhat difficult to determine what topics 
for discussion at the annual convention would avoid trenching upon 
prohibited ground and still have sufficient relation to existing conditions 
to make the debates of interest and profit. But when it was reflected 
that, notwithstanding all the maladministration and malfeasance, indi- 
vidual and corporate, that had been disclosed by an exhaustive legis- 
lative investigation, no fundamental or vital principle of life insurance 
had been impeached or impaired, it became apparent that there was 
little reason for any pronounced departuie from the ordinary range 
of topics. 

As a composit of the suggestions of the members of the committee, 
the following topics are submitted, the number being limited to three 
because it is not believed, in the light of experience, that more can 
fairly be treated in the time available for this part of the program dur- 
ing the convention sessions: 

1. How Can It Be Demonstrated to the Public that the So- 
liciting Agent is Essential to the Successful Conduct of Life 
Insurance ? 

2. By what Lines of Action This Coming Year Can the 
National Association Best Advance the Whole Association 
Movement Everywhere, Both in Its Own Life and Growth, 
and in Its Public Influence and Usefulness ? 

3. How Can the Meetings of Local Associations Be Made 
Most Attractive and Most Productive of Benefit to the Business 
of Life Insurance? 

As in previous years, it is the recommendation of your committee 
that the opening of the discussions be assigned in advance of the con- 
vention to a limited number of ready speakers with a view to inviting 
general debate. 

It is further advised that when the topics shall be announced, those 
who are thus to take the initiative shall not be called to the platform. 
Formal deliverances from the rostrum are, it is believed, less likely to 
attain the end sought than if the discussions originate and proceed on 
the floor of the convention. Respectfully submitted, 

For the Committee on Topics, 

(Signed) Stephen F. Woodman, 

Boston, Mass., May 21, 1906. Chairman. 

The work of the convention grows apace, and while the discussion 
of topics has become one of the most valuable and interesting features, 
your committee has wisely limited the number to three. These will 
be submitted to your body in regular order, for discussion, and we trust 
the responses will be prompt and to the point. 

Report of the Committee on Prize Essays. _ 

Omaha, Neb., Oct. 12, 1906. 
Richard E. Cochran, Chairman Executive Committee, 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 

277 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Cochran : On behalf of the Prize Essays Committee, 
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I beg to report that the 1906 topic, " The Relation of the Public Press 
to American Life Insurance/' has proven a popular one and resulted 
in bringing out a larger number of essays than in any preceding year; 
and the National Association is to be congratulated on the interest 
taken and the excellence of the essays produced. 

The Committee of Award which passed on the essays consists of 
Edson P. Rich, General Counsel of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb.; B. H. Meyer, Professor of Political Economy 
and Insurance in the Univestity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; and 
J. E. Harry, Dean of the Graduate School of the University of Cincin- 
nati, O. These gentlemen deserve special mention for their careful 
and conscientious work in passing on the essays. 

The report of the Committee of Awards, has been prepared by the 
chairman, Mr. Rich, and forwarded to Secretary E. J. Clark, Balti- 
more, Md. 

I desire to express my appreciation of the cordial co-operation of the 
other members of the Prize Essays Committee. 

With personal regards, and awaiting the pleasure of meeting you 
at the annual convention in St. Louis this month, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Charles E. Ady, 
Chairman Prize Essays Committee. 



The rules governing this contest have been printed in the circular 
issued by the Secretary under date of June 15, last, and have been fur- 
nished to the secretaries of each of the local associations represented 
in the National body. 

The report of the Committee on Statistics is most interesting and we 
would recommend that each member examine the same with great care. 
It has been prepared as usual by the chairman, Mr. J. W. Iredell, 
Jr., and is placed before the convention under a separate cover. An 
earnest investigation of the figures given in this exhibit, will be of ma- 
terial benefit to those who are interested in fostering the growth of 
Association work. Our thanks are again due to Mr. Iredell for his 
very conscientious and painstaking labors. 

Report of Committee on Finance. 

Springfield, Mass., Oct. 16, 1906. 
Mr. Richard E. Cochran, Chairman 

Executive Committee, National Association Life Underwriters, 
My Dear Mr. Cochran: Your Finance Committee desires simply 
to recommend systematic treatment of the financing of our issue of 
reports of the National Convention. We suggest that at the time of tak- 
ing subscriptions from local associations they may be informed that 
such subscriptions will only be counted binding on the National Asso- 
ciation when the National treasurer has received payment for the 
number subscribed for by the local associations, before the date on 
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which it is necessary for the National Association to give its order to 
the publishers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Edward O. Sutton, 

* Chairman Finance Committee. 



The Committee on Transportation, through its chairman, Mr. 
John Dolph, has been eminently successful in securing a railroad rate 
of one and one-third fare for delegates, alternates and others attending 
this convention, from all sections of the country. This is only pos- 
sible, however, provided all those coming to this convention secure 
a certificate when purchasing their ticket for St. Louis from the rail- 
road ticket agent, certifying their attending this convention and in 
accordance with the information and instructions incorporated in Sec- 
retary Clark's circular issued under date of the 12th mst. It is but 
fair to say that Ex-President John Dolph was called to serve as chair- 
man of this committee at a late day, and it was only through his en- 
ergetic efforts that this satisfactory result has been accomplished. He 
is entitled to the sincere thanks of every one visiting this convention. 

Report of Sub-Committee. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the mid-year meeting of 
your Executive Committee in May last the chairman appointed a sub- 
committee to take under consideration the advisability of publishing 
an organ of its own and under its own exclusive control. The commit- 
tee has made the following report: 

Aug. 25, 1906. 
To the Executive Committee of the National Association of Life L T n- 
derwriters, Mr. Richard E. Cochran, Chairman: 

Gentlemen: The undersigned, appointed by your chairman, as 
authorized by resolution of your mid-year meeting, May 22, a committee 
to consider the whole matter of more constant and wide-spread pub- 
licity for the news of the National and local associations and other 
matter of value to agents, beg leave to report as follows : 

With other officers in conference, your committee met July 21, at 
Philadelphia, and readily arrived at the following general conclusions: 

1. That it is not desirable to make any existing paper our 
official organ. 

2. That the friendly spirit shown by the insurance papers 
for twenty-three years, and increasingly by others, is cordially 
appreciated, and those friendly relations are expected to 
strengthen and multiply as our good work grows. 

3. That Association members everywhere should secure all 
possible publicity through existing papers of all classes; and that 
they should urge and encourage the carrying of a regular insur- 
ance column by at least one prominent newspaper in each section 
of the continent. 

4. That, if it could do so, the best service for the National 
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Association to render in this direction would be to establish a 
new paper wholly under its own control; a paper that would 
stimulate the news-giving and news-reading habit among all 
agents, and promote this whole movement for publicity ; a paper 
whose policy would be identical with the policy of the National 
Association, unswerved bv advertising considerations, inde- 
pendent of all our companies and non-partisan as between any 
of them; a paper that would mightily energize and unify the 
whole Association movement everywhere. 

To be able some day to establish such a paper of our own, has for 
years been the dream of National Association workers. After much 
further conference and correspondence, your committee has this day 
met at New York and completed a practical plan which it earnestly 
recommends for your approval; a plan by which, if put into permanent 
shape by the Executive Committee and convention, the National Asso- 
ciation can establish on a firm business basis just such a paper as above 
described; wholly under its own control; having no connection, past 
present or future, with any other paper of insurance interest; and wholly 
mdependent of advertising patronage from life insurance companies. 

The whole question of the business basis has been, of course, the 
insuperable obstacle heretofore; a question involving not merely the 
insufficiency of our funds in hand, but also the inherent unfitness of 
our kind of an organization to undertake the risks and problems of 
trying ourselves to build up a permanent publishing business. Your 
committee has solved that question, it believes (subject to action at 
St. Louis), by finding and negotiating a preliminary agreement with 
the right man; one who is specially qualified for our editorial work, 
and who at the same time happens right now to be in the position, fi- 
nancially and otherwise, to undertake the entire responsibility himself, 
the Association to be under no expense or liability whatever, and to 
have nothing to do except receive its stipulated share of the profits, 
as below set forth, and to exercise absolute control over all the con- 
tents of the paper, including even the advertisements. 

Under the terms as tentatively negotiated, the business calculations 
are such as to warrant the committee in expecting that this plan, when 
put in permanent shape, will gradually accomplish two other main needs 
of the Association, namely: 

1. It will at once provide for the Association, in conjunction 
with the paper, a central headquarters and staff, beginning mod- 
estly and growing as the paper grows, costing the Association 
nothing by keeping its share thereof within its share of the 

Erofits. Such headquarters and staff, on a permanent business 
asis, are already sorely needed ; they would aid the over-worked 
officers in many ways to accomplish results impossible other- 
wise, and they would help to secure greater continuity and mo- 
mentum from one administration to another. 

2. As the paper grows, the Association's share of the profits 
will doubtless come to exceed its requisite share of the office 
space and staff service. Such excess in cash will increasingly 
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enable the Association to extend its work and to defray, at least 
partly, the out-of-pocket traveling expenses of the president 
and other officers, which have long been recognized as being too 
great a personal burden and have been so largely increased by 
the new lines of activity opened to the Association this year. 
Such is the general scope of the far-reaching plan now proposed. 
A rare combination of circumstances makes possible this business basis 
on which, as a matter of fact, the Association will have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose; on which its publisher's interests will be 
identically the same as its own. 

Nothing finally binding can be done, of course, until the Executive 
Committee and convention have acted on the matter. Meantime, 
however, in order to seize the present opportunity and to maintain 
the most favorable conditions for such final action, a beginning must 
be made at once. Your committee, therefore, recommends that your 
chairman, who has been in constant conference on this matter, should 
at once communicate personallly to all members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the general features of the plan as above outlined; and, further, 
that your officers should at once proceed to issue preliminary issues 
of the projected paper in September and October, m advance of the 
St. Louis convention, but incurring no obligations beyond that time. 
We believe that, apart from the need to seize the opportunity now, these 
two preliminary issues of the Association's own paper will form the 
best kind of promotion for the success of the convention itself, and will 
at the same time give the members actual samples by which the better 
to shape final action on the whole important plan. They will be well 
worth while, irrespective of continuance thereafter. 

It only remains to add the following specific details to complete our 
statement of the plan in proper shape for intelligent consideration 
at St. Louis: 

First: The man whom your committee has been so fortunate 
as to find and induce to undertake this publication for the Asso- 
ciation is Mr. L. Walter Sammis, well known to us all as in- 
surance editor of the New York Commercial, who contem- 
plates resigning from that paper to take up the publication 
of several other journals, none of which has to do with insurance. 
Only under such circumstances could this plan become a busi- 
ness success and then only after a long period of operation at 
a loss to the publisher. 

Second: The stipulated percentage of the net profits to be 
paid to the Association, as aforesaid, is ten per cent.; said 
profits to be calculated without any charge for the personal ser- 
vices of Mr. Sammis; and said percentage to be subject to read- 
justment by arbitration at intervals of five years. 

Respectfully submitted 
Charles W. Scovel, Chairman, 1 
W. D. Wyman, [-Committee. 

E. H. Plummer, J 

This report was adopted by your Executive Committee, and a motion 
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prevailed that it be recommended to the convention for its approval; 
provided, that the publication shall be under the direct control during 
the ensuing year of a committee of five, consisting of the president, 
secretary, chairman of the Executive Committee, and two other mem- 
bers to be elected by the Executive Committee, and that any one mem- 
ber of that committee shall have veto power upon the publication of 
any matter whatever. 

During the year an application was received from the Life Under- 
writers' Association of Canada,, consisting of eighteen local associa- 
tions, for membership in our body. The acceptance of the applica- 
tion having been recommended by your officers, your Executive Com- 
mittee elected the Canadian Association to membership, and they are 
represented at this meeting by Messrs. G. H. Allen, W. S. Milne, W. 
B. Campbell and T. G. McConkey. I know you will be very glad to 
welcome these gentlemen to full fellowship in our National movement. 

Your committee recommends the publication of the year book of 
the proceedings as heretofore, and urges each local association to sub- 
scribe for as many copies as it can use, in order that the circulation of 
the book may be as wide as possible. Subscriptions must be signed 
by an officer of the local association ordering the book before they can 
be recognized as bona fide. 

Your committee recommend the following alterations and amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws: 

No person may hereafter become an officer, member of the 
Executive Committee, or a delegate to the association, unless 
he be agent or local manager, or other field worker for a regular 
legal reserve company, who is clearly identified with an agency 
as distinguished from the home office; and unless also he be a 
member in good standing of a local association belonging to 
the National body. Anyone hereafter becoming such officer, 
member or delegate and ceasing to be eligible as aforesaid shall 
be disqualified for further service in said positions. 

Each existing ex-president, for his life, and each future ex- 
president, so long as he remain personally eligible as aforesaid, 
but no longer, and in either case whether he belong to a local 
association or not, shall be a regular member of the Executive 
Committee, and a delegate at large at all meetings of the asso- 
ciation, with the privilege of the floor; and shall also have the 
right to vote with the delegates from his local association, if any- 

Erovided, however, that in the case of a future ex-president, if 
e cease to be personally eligible, as aforesaid, he shall forth- 
with be placed on the roll of honorary ex-presidents. 

Any and all provisions in the constitution and by-laws which 
conflict with the provisions of this amendment are hereby re- 
pealed. 

The phraseology of the constitution and by-laws shall be 
revised under the direction of the Executive Committee, so that 
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the provisions of this amendment shall be included in the various 
articles, and the revised constitution and by-laws shall be re- 
ported and recommended by the Executive Committee at the 
next annual convention. 
The past year has been an exceptionally anxious and trying one and 
has called for the highest degree of diplomacy and tact on the part 
of your officers — that this great National body might escape entangle- 
ments and keep ever before the public the fact that it was organized 
and is conducted for the purpose of accomplishing the best results 
to all concerned and on an honorable and practical plane. It has 
called for the undivided time of our president, and he has acquitted 
himself in such a manner under the most difficult circumstances that 
today this National Association of Life Underwriters stands pre-emi- 
nent among the forces engaged in devising wise and practical methods 
for conducting our business. He has labored for the common good 
unceasingly and without regard to his own individual interests— com- 
ing in contact w T ith the very brightest minds in our country, including 
those of the President of the United States, Governors and Com- 
missioners of the different Commonwealths, the executive officers 
of the different companies and all those who are dealing with the com- 
plex questions that are now confronting the life insurance business. 
His remarkable success in each trying condition reflects distinction 
upon our beloved Association and great credit upon himself. It is 
proper that we should make minute of the indebtedness we owe him, 
and to express our very high appreciation of the unprecedented work 
he has accomplished in our behalf. 

The office of secretary of this National body during the past year 
has been a most arduous one, calling for services in untried fields and 
a multiplicity of duties not heretofore numbered among the duties of 
this office. He has been as the right-arm of our president in all his 
work — ever ready with his counsel and assistance — and we owe to him 
a degree of indebtedness which it will be very difficult for us to repay. 
It is due to ourselves that we extend to him our heartiest thanks and 
to express our highest appreciation of his masterly conduct of this office. 
We have been indeed fortunate in having two such men in control 
during this crucial period. 

Eli D. Weeks, our "watch dog," of the treasury, has shown his 
usual fidelity to duty and loyalty to the Association. While he has 
a kind word for each of those who are prompt in their settlements and 
earnest in their work, he is unremitting in his efforts to collect outstand- 
ing accounts, and thus fatten our assets to the end that he may be able 
to give us a satisfactory financial exhibit from year to year. We love 
and honor him and we trust he may be spared to us for many years. 
The year intervening since last we met in annual convention has 
been a momentous one. While positive evils have been corrected, 
and necessary changes in management of some of the great companies 
have been made; while drastic laws have been placed upon the statute 
books of some of our great states, who among the living would have 
prophesied, a year ago, the conditions prevailing today? While men 
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who held high places of trust and responsibility have been found want- 
ing, unrighteous extravagance and waste corrected, the great institu- 
tion of life insurance has stood entrenched in its simplicity, purity, 
beneficence and financial strength. The principle of protection for the 
home — that cradle of liberty and the very soul and foundation of our 
Government — has escaped unharmed, stronger than ever and more 
essential to the well being and happiness of mankind. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters was organized 
by a set of men whose motives were of the highest and noblest. The 
organizers of the movement, both local and national, were actuated 
by the highest aims and with the determination to place this grand 
business of protecting the widow and orphan on the highest pinnacle of 
the most exalted profession in the world. Their aim was to probe 
deep, and eliminate all that was dishonest and ignoble in the methods 
employed in the field. 

Gentlemen, we are engaged in a calling of the greatest importance, 
and the years we have given to this work have not been given in vain. 

At the first meeting, held in the beautiful and cultured city of Boston, 
in that grand old Bay State of Massachusetts, our members were few, 
and our intentions were looked upon with either suspicion or ridicule 
by the masses. Those of us who have labored constantly, in season 
and out of season, in the work of organizing for strength and useful- 
ness, know the many pitfalls we have encountered and overcome, the 
many complex questions we have had to solve, and the constant watch- 
fulness required to prevent our making a false step, or take a too pre- 
cipitous action — to keep within our legitimate province — until today 
we stand strong and tried, with not only a national but an international 
reputation for good and substantial results. We have been "tried 
and tested, " and are today recognized as a power for good by the Chief 
Magistrate of our Nation, by the executive officers of the different 
states, by the honorable insurance commissioners of the different 
Commonwealths, by the companies and by the people of our great 
land. We may well feel proud of our accomplishments so far. 

Now, as to the future. Honors and distinction bring responsibilities 
and call for extreme watchfulness and hard work, and we must be care- 
ful and sure that we measure up fully to our opportunities. We have 
a great work before us, and I believe we will, as in the past, overcome 
fully and successfully all obstacles that may be placed in our way, and 
that may tend to bring upon the business of life insurance discredit 
and unpopularity. Let us not be discouraged by the temporary con- 
dition of our interests, but rather stand together as men, honest and 
strong men, men determined that right, not might, shall prevail. Let 
our hands and brains find work to do, and finding it, do it with all our 
hearts. Then, when time shall call upon other and younger men to 
take our places in the conduct of this magnificent organization, we will 
leave them a heritage that shall impel them to higher work and grander 
achievement. 

For the Executive Committee, 

Richard E. Cochran, 

Chairman. 
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Owing to delay on the part of the printer the balance of the 
report of the Executive Committee was not presented to the 
convention until Thursday morning 's session. 

. Report of the Committee on Statistics, 1906. 

To the Executive Committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters: 
Gentlemen — After carefully examining the reports of the local asso- 
ciations, your committee submits the following: 

Members of Local Associations, 1906 2556 

Members of Local Associations, 1905 2032 

Gain, 524 

Attendance (Approximate), 1906, 1078 

Attendance, (Approximate) 1905, . . . 1047 

Gain, 31 

Regular Meetings, 19C6, 292 

Regular Meetings, 1905, 269 

Gain, 23 

Managers and General Agents Members, 1906 1093 

Managers and General Agents Members, 1905 1024 

Gain, 69 

We regret it is again necessary to refer to the fact that we have been 
unable to make a complete report, because of the failure of certain 
local associations to make full reports. Two associations made no 
report to your committee. The information given in tabulated report 
regarding those Associations was furnished by the secretary of the 
National Association, for which we extend to him our thanks. 

Last year we received reports from forty-five associations, this year 
we are pleased to say, our report includes fifty associations, a gain of 
five. The gain in membership is not as large as that made last year 
over 1904, owing to losses in membership in several associations. 

The new associations admitted to membership are as follows: 

Ijfe Underwriters Association of Savannah, The Montgomery (Ala- 
bama) Life Underwriters Association, Lincoln (Nebraska) Life Under* 
writers Association, Colorado Association of Life Underwriters, The 
Life Underwriters of Montreal. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Canada, now a member of our 
National Association, was organized at Toronto, June 25th. There 
were present eighty delegates, representing eleven local associations. 
The following named gentlemen were elected officers: G. H. Allen, 
Montreal, Quebec, President; W. S. Milne, Toronto, Ont., Secretary; 
F. H. Heath, London, Ont., Treasurer; T. J. McConkey, Toronto, 
Ont., Honorary President. President Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburg, 
Pa., and Vice-President Frank E. McMullen, Rochester, N. Y., were 
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the guests of honor at the complimentary luncheon tendered by the 
Toronto Association; their reception was cordial and their addresses 
inspired confidence in the Association movement, President Scovel in 
his circular letter, August 20th, said: "Two main points distinguish 
this Canadian movement, one is that it had its origm and leadership 
among the soliciting agents, though the managers and general agents 
have also come in and are giving hearty support. The other is its phe- 
nomenal growth in a short time." 

Heretofore, in our annual reports, we have stated that some associa- 
tions had disbanded. This year we have no disbandments to report. 
The nearest to such a report is from Oregon. The secretary writes; 
" We do not feel that we can participate actively with the National Asso- 
ciation, as we are too far from the center of population. We are keep- 
ing the association alive, believing it will help us locally." 

We have again asked the question. "How many companies are not 
represented?" This seems to be a difficult question to get a positive 
answer to, for some unknown reason, but enough answers have been 
received to show that the Association movement is growing, and that 
agents of all companies are taking an interest therein. New York, 
which last year reported fourteen companies as not being represented, 
this year reports "none." I^ast year Boston reported six; this year 
reports three. Last year Chicago reported thirty-four; this year thirty. 
Last year Cleveland reported twenty-eight; this year twelve. 

Twenty-six associations report a good degree of interest manifested 
in the work. Eighteen report a fair degree of interest. Five report 
no interest, and one association, Montreal, reports "Enthusiastic." If 
all were enthusisatic, the report of your committee would show a much 
larger increase in membership. 

We quote below answers to some of the questions contained in the 
reports of the local associations: 

Question No. 8. — Has any law been enacted- in your state during 

the past year bearing on life insurance ? 
Baltimore. — "Prohibition of issuing policies, after July 1st, 1906, call- 
ing for distribution of dividends in periods exceeding five years." 
Boston. — "Several bills presented but all killed." 
Georgia. — "Legislature now in session, no new law expected." 
Hudson Valley. — "The Armstrong law, with which you are all famil- 
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Kansas City. — "No, but our Superintendent of Insurance now demands 
of each company before renewing its license, that said company shall 
dismiss every agent found guilty of rebating." 

Louisville. — "Law enacted by last Legislature requiring domestic 
companies to make deposit of securities with Insurance Department." 

Central, Mass. — "There is a recess committee sitting this summer, 
to report next winter new laws or amendments to the present law." 

Minneapolis. — "No legislation. The Minnesota Insurance Depart- 
ment has ruled that advisory board schemes are violation of existing 
laws." 
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Montreal. — "No, but the Provincial Legislature tried to increase tax 
to 3 per cent. The managers opposed it, as managers, and got it 
reduced." 

New York. — "Yes, particulars well known." 

"Western New York. — "Yes, Armstrong law." 

Rochester, New York. — "Every agent knows them by heart." 

Savannah. — "No. There are few states in the Union that need decent 
laws regulating the business like Georgia needs them. Our associa- 
tion prepared an anti-rebate and anti-discrimination bill and had same 
introduced at the present session of our legislature. Same was killed 
in committee, our Insurance Commissioner would not give his sanc- 
tion or support to the measure." 

Syracuse. — "Yes, Armstrong Bill." 

Question No. 9. — Have there been any legal proceedings of impor- 
tance in your state, bearing in any way on life insurance interests ? 

Colorado. — "Mr. E. E. Rittenhouse, Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
of Colorado, ruled June 14th, that all life insurance companies cease 
offering or selling directly or indirectly, any special contract or stock 
in connection with the issue of policies in this state." 

Northern Indiana. — "Examination of State Life and its Agency 
Company." 

Minneapolis. — "Indictment and prosecution of former officers of a 
local company. One officer indicted and sentenced." 

Montgomery. — "The Attorney General has ruled that the 'Board 
Contract* written by some companies was illegal, but up to this time 
no action has been taken by the Department." 

Newark, N. J. — "Committee appointed by last Legislature to examine 
insurance and trust companies of state this summer." 

Pittsburg. — "One man prosecuted by committee of members of Asso- 
ciation for rebating, bound over to September term, 1906. Think 
we have a clear case. Over $3,000 subscribed to prosecute rebate 
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Several New York Associations. — "Refer to daily papers in re- 
Armstrong Committee." 
Question No. 10. — Has your Association passed resolutions or taken 

any action during the past year which you deem of interest ? 

Birmingham. — "We have endeavored, in conjunction with the associa- 
tion of Montgomery, Ala., to stop the writing of 'State Board* or 
'Special' contracts by several companies which are flooding the state 
with these spurious contracts, and which have demoralized the agency 
ranks of the general agencies. We were not successful in our efforts." 

Cleveland. — "Like many other associations, we sent a memorial to 
the members of Insurance legislative Committee at Albany." 

Colorado. — "Association has made a successful effort to have our state 
laws enforced, and as a result all 'Agency Stock' and 'Board Contract* 
companies have ceased writing these special contracts." 

Dayton. — "We sent a committee to Columbus who aided in staving 
off the enactment of regulating insurance laws." 
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Hudson Valley. — A resolution protesting against certain portions of 

the Armstrong law. 
Indiana. — "A legislative Committee is working on recommendations 

for better insurance laws, and whole Association is preparing to fight 

the battle in the coming session, largely in the hope of securing just 

enactments and keeping out insane bills." 
Minneapolis. — "An attorney has been emploved to bring before the 

proper state officials, violations of insurance laws, and especially 

rebate schemes by companies, such as board contracts, advisory 

boards, and similar questionable methods of placing insurance." 
Montgomery. — "All members have signed an agreement not to rebate 

on any policy." 
Newark. — "Have a committee appointed to watch legislation." 
Pittsburg. — "Iron clad anti-rebate agreement by members of theAsso- 

ciation, but outside of the Association machinery." 
Rochester. — "Anti-rebate agreement emanated from Association, but 

was not confined to Association members." 
St. Louis. — "Committee appointed to confer with and bring to the 

attention of life department, or proper prosecuting officer, fraudulent 

or deceptive schemes or practices. Resolved that the so-called 'New 

York Law* as a whole should not be endorsed or approved." 
Syracuse. — "Have taken stand against evil of twisting." 

Many of the associations are taking active interest in insurance legis- 
lation, as is indicated by answers to question eight. We believe that 
with persistent effort on the part of the associations, and the general 
agents, who come in contact with the members of the Legislatures, the 
laws to be enacted will not include the objectionable features of the 
Armstrong law. 

The rebaters are still working, and will continue until the anti-rebate 
laws are enforced. You will note that general agents, members of 
local associations, have formed separate organizations, and have sub- 
scribed money — Pittsburg Association over $3,000 — to prosecute re- 
baters. That is the only way in which the anti-rebate law can be made 
operative. 

Your committee has arranged a new column in its tabulated report, 
placing the association according to the members reported. 

We have again included in our report extracts from the late Col. C. 
M. Ransom's Historical Paper, read at Milwaukee, September, 1897, 
entitled: "Origin and Growth, Present and Future, of Life Under- 
writers' Associations," also the Chronological Record of our Association, 
which, we believe, will be interesting reading to those who are not sub- 
scribers for the Annual Reports. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. W. Iredell, Jr., Chairman, ' 
W. B. Freeman, 
W. B. Noble, 
W. T. Nuttall, 
L D. Wilkes, 
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Historical. 

Extract from Col. C. M. Ransom's Paper, Read at Milwaukee, Septem- 
ber 1897. 

Origin and Growth, Present and Future, of Life Underwriters' 

Associations. 

I cannot better introduce my remarks than by saying that the first 
Life Underwriters' Association was organized in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
1872, at my instigation, as stated in the Cincinnati Enquirer, in a report 
of a banquet extended to the Executive Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters by the Cincinnati Association, April 
22, 1897. The idea of association among life agents was first suggested 
to me in 1870 by the demoralized condition of the agency business in 
Cincinnati and elsewhere. It was not until 1872, however, that the 
efforts expended in trying to induce agents to organize were successful. 
During that year the agents of Cincinnati, realizing that something 
should be done to overcome demoralization, got together and launched 
the Cincinnati Association of Life Underwriters. As stated above, this 
Association was the first of its kind, and in its initiatory stages bid fair 
to be productive of much good to the business of life insurance. Later 
in that year the example oi the Cincinnati agents was followed by Cleve- 
land agents, and the Life Underwriters' Association of Cleveland was 
formed. 

In 1873 the two associations consolidated under the name of The 
Ohio Association, and existed until 1876. 

In April. 1873, an association was organized at St. Joseph, Mo., 
called The Life Underwriters ' Association of St. Joseph, Northwestern 
Missouri, and Donipan County, Kansas. This association existed for 
only a short time. 

For the facts in connection with this early record, I have refreshed 
my memory by reference to the files of the Baltimore Underwriter, 
which was then published by the firm of Bombaugh & Ransom. 

Chronological Record of Events. 

1890. — June 18, 19 — National Association of Life Underwriters organ- 
ized at Parker House, Boston, with fourteen associations as members, 
viz.: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Nebraska, New York, 
Western New York, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Providence, and Vermont. C. M. Ransom, Honorary Mem- 
ber. Officers elected: President, George N. Carpenter; Secretary, E. 
H. Plummer; Treasurer, William Ratcliffe; Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee, Ben S. Calef. Thursday evening — Complimentary dinner by 
the Boston Association at the Parker House, D. N. Holway presiding. 

October 28. Meeting of the Executive Committee at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, New York; eighteen present. Banquet in honor of the committee 
by the New York Association at Delmonico's . The following Associa- 
tions were admitted to membership during the year 1890-91 : Cincin- 
nati, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas City, District of Columbia, the 
Carolinas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin — 8. 
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1891. — March 28. Meeting of the Executive Committee at Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore ; eleven present. Banquet in honor of the Committee 
by Baltimore Association at Merchants Club. 

June 16. Delegates en route to Annual Convention at Detroit enter- 
tained by the Cleveland Association. 

June 17, 18. Second Annual Convention, at Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, 
President George N. Carpenter presiding. Papers by George P. Has- 
kell and Charles H. Ferguson. Officers elected: President, Charles 
H. Raymond; Secretary, E. H. Plummer; Treasurer, William Ratcliffe; 
Chairman of Executive Committee, C. E. Tillinghast. Thursday even- 
ing — Banquet at Hotel Cadillac by the Michigan Association, W. T. 
Gage presiding. 

October 28, 29. Meeting of Executive Committee at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, New York; nineteen present. Banquet by New York Association, 
evening of the 29th, at Delmonico's. The following Associations ad- 
mitted to membership during the year 1891-92: Kentucky, New Jersey, 
Kansas, Eastern New York, Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama, and Texas 
—7. 

1892.— May 25, 26. Meeting of Executive Committee at Hotel Wel- 
lington, Chicago; fifteen present. Banquet by Chicago Association, 
evening of 26th, at Hotel Wellington. 

September 21, 22, 23. Third Annual Convention, at Carnegie Music 
Hall, New York, President Charles H. Raymond presiding. Papers 
by George N. Carpenter and Joseph Ashbrook. Officers elected: 
President, C. E. Tillinghast; Secretary, E. H. Plummer; Treasurer, 
William Ratcliffe; Chairman of Executive Committee, Ben S. Calef. 
Friday evening — Banquet by New York Association at Delmonico's, 
Tilden Blodgett presiding. The following associations admitted to 
membership during the year 1892-93: Georgia, Iowa, and Virginia — 3. 

1893. April 5, 6. Meeting of the Executive Committee, Continental 
Hotel, Philadelphia; fourteen present. Banquet given by the Phila- 
delphia Association, April 6, at the Continental Hotel. 

September 5. Meeting of the Executive Committee at Hollenden 
Hotel, Cleveland; thirteen present. 

September 6, 7, 8. Fourth Annual Convention, at Chamber of Com- 
merce Assembly Rooms, Cleveland, President C. E. Tillinghast presid- 
ing, Papers by Henry W. Smith, editor United States Review, and C. 
E. Staniels. Officers elected: President, Charles H. Ferguson; Secre- 
tary, E. H. Plummer; Treasurer, William Ratcliffe; Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, George P. Haskell. Banquet by the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation, evening of September 8, at the Hollenden Hotel, F. A. Kendall 
presiding. The following Associations, by reports to date, admitted to 
membership during the year 1893-94: Alabama, Denver, District of 
Columbia, Tennessee, and Topeka — 5. 

1894. — March 14, 15. Meeting of Executive Committee at Monon- 
gahela House, Pittsburg; fourteen present. Banquet by the Pittsburg 
Association on evening of March 15 at Monongahela House. 

June 20, 21, 22. Fifth Annual Convention, at Recital Hall, Audi- 
torium Building, Chicago, 111., President Charles H. Ferguson presiding. 
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Addresses by Hon. Willard Merrill and Charlton T. Lewis, Esq. Paper 
by George W. Phillips. Officers elected: President, E. H. Plummer; 
Secretary, George F. Hadley; Treasurer, C. A. Weidenfeller; Chairman 
of Executive Committee, George P. Haskell. Evening of June 21 — 
Banquet at the Auditorium, given by the Chicago Association, Vice- 
President Charles B. Soule presiding, owing to the illness of President 
John K. Stearns. 

1895. — March 20, 21. Meeting of the Executive Committee at the 
Shoreham House, Washington, D. C, sixteen present. Banquet by the 
Association of the District of Columbia, at the Shoreham House, even- 
ning of March 21. 

October 23, 24, 25. Sixth Annual Convention, at New Central Draw- 
ing Room, Philadelphia, Pa., President E. H. Plummer presiding. Ad- 
dresses by Hon. Samuel R. Shipley, President Provident Life & Trust 
Company, and Emory McClintock, Actuary, Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Papers by John K. Stearns and James L. Johnson. Officers 
elected: President, Ben S. Calef; Secretary, L. D. Drewry; Treasurer, 
Eli D. Weeks; Chairman Executive Committee, Ben Williams. Even- 
ing ofj October 25 — Banquet at the Continental Hotel, given by the 
Philadelphia Association, President E. H. Plummer presiding. 

1896. April 23, 24. Meeting of the Executive Committee at the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; seventeen present. On the evening of 
April 23, the Executive Committee attended in a body the meeting of 
the New York Association at Muschenheim *s Arena. 

October 7, 8. 9. Seventh Annual Convention, at banquet hall of the 
Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C, President Ben S. Calef in the chair. 
Addresses by Wm. T. Standen, Actuary United States Life Insurance 
Company, and H. R. Hayden, editor of the Weekly Underwriter. Papers 
by Henry C. Ayers and James W. Janney. Officers elected: President, 
David S. Hendrick; Secretary, E. W. Christy; Treasurer, E. D. Weeks; 
Chairman of Executive Committee, Ben Williams. Banquet by the 
Association of District of Columbia, evening of October 8, at the Arling- 
ton Hotel, Simon Wolf presiding. 

1897. — April 21, 22. Meeting of the Executive Committee at the 
Burnet House, Cincinnati; eight present. Banquet by the Cincinnati As- 
sociation ,evening of April 21, at the Burnet House. 

September 15, 16, 17. Eighth Annual Convention at Masonic Hall, 
Milwaukee, Wis., President David S. Hendrick in the chair. Addresses 
by J. A. DeBoer, Actuary of the National Life Insurance Company, 
and C. A. Loveland, Actuary of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Papers by Col. C. M. Ransom and Charles N. Pickell. 
Officers elected : President, Thomas H. Bowles ; Secretary, E . W. Christy ; 
Treasurer, Eli D. W T eeks; Chairman of Executive Committee, Ben 
Williams. Banquet by the Wisconsin Life Insurance Agents' Associa- 
tion, evening of September 18, at Hotel Pfister, Harry S. Fulton presid- 
ing. 

1898. — February 16, 17. Meeting of the Executive Committee at 
the Bates House, Indianapolis; six present. Owing to serious illness, 
Ben Williams, Chairman, was not able to be present. Banquet by the 
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Indianapolis Association, evening of February 16, at the Bates House. 

August 17, 18, 19. Ninth Annual Convention, at Century Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn., President Thomas H. Bowles in the chair. Ad- 
dresses by F. C. Oviatt, of the Philadelphia Intelligencer, and Judge B. 
M. Koon, of Minneapolis. Paper by D.N. Holway, of Boston. Officers 
elected : President, R . E . Cochran ; Secretary, E . W . Christy ; Treasurer, 
Eli D. Weeks; Chairman Executive Committee, I. Layton Register. 
Banquet by the Minneapolis Association, evening of August 19, at the 
"West Hotel, I. Kaufmann presiding. 

1899. — February 15, 16. Meetmg of the Executive Committee at 
the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; eleven present. Banquet by the 
Philadelphia Association at the Union League Club, evening of February 
16. 

July 11. Meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the Hotel 
Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. I. Layton Register, President, in the 
chair; fifteen members present. 

July 12, 13, 14. Tenth Annual Convention of the Association was 
held at Buffalo, in the hall of the Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union, which was especially and beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
More than one hundred delegates were present; Mr. Richard E. Cochran, 
President, of New York City, presided. Interesting and instructive 
paper weres read by the following well-known gentlemen : Mr. George 
E. Ide, President of Home Life, subject, "The Life Underwriter;" 
Dr. J. A. Fowler, of the American Review, Philadelphia, subject, "The 
Premium Dollar;." Hon. Charles W. Daytqn, of New York City, sub- 
ject, "True Life Insurance;" Mr. L. Brackett Bishop, of Chicago, sub- 
ject, "The Business of Life Insurance." Hon. John M. Pattison, 
President Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, addressed 
the Convention; subject, "The Dignity *of Life Insurance." Officers 
elected: President, James L. Johnson, Springfield, Mass.; Secretary, 
E. W. Christy, Cleveland, Ohio; Treasurer, Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, 
Conn. The Life Underwriters' Association of Western New York en- 
tertained liberally; the banquet at the Elliott Club was a grand affair. 

1900. — April 23. The Executive Committee met at Hadden Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. Morning, afternoon, and evening sessions 
were held, and many important business propositions were submitted 
and discussed. Chairman I. Layton Register presided, twelve mem- 
bers of the Committee and ex-President Thomas H. Bowles, of Milwaukee 
were present. 

September 11, 12. The Eleventh Annual Convention was held at 
Saratoga Springs, N . Y. Headquarters were at the United States Hotel, 
and sessions were held in the Town Hall, which was courteously tendered 
by the municipal authorities. Over one hundred delegates responded 
to the roll-call. Quite a number of delegates and other prominent life 
underwriters arrived later. 

The convention was called to order by the President, James L. John- 
son; Rev. Dr. Carey, of Saratoga, led in prayer. The mayor, Hon. John 
Foley, extended a warm and hearty welcome. 

After the address of the President, Mr. Charles A. Hewitt, editor 
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Chicago Insurance Post, delivered a very eloquent address; subject, 
•' Your services to the World ." The following papers were read : Oscar 
B. Ireland, Actuary of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, subject, "Inde- 
structible Truths: Do Two and Two always make Four?" John M. 
Holcombe, Vice-President Phoenix Mutual Life, subject, "An Element 
in the World's Evolution," Presentation speeches for the prize essays 
were made by W. G. Carroll, president Philadelphia Association, and 
Dr. J. S. Bloomington, editor of the Investigator. Officers elected: 
President ,1. Layton Register, Philadelphia; Secretary; Fred. B. Mason, 
Chicago; Treasurer Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. Banquet at United 
States Hotel. 

1901. — May 7. The Executive Committee met at Hotel Manhattan, 
New York City; present, I. Layton Register, President; Fred. B. Mason, 
Secretary; Eli D. Weeks, Treasurer; S. S. Day, George A. Cantine, 
W. G. Carroll, J. A. Goulden, James L. Johnson, W. H. S. Whitcomb, 
J. W. Fitzpatrick, George H. Sutton, B. F. Ess, E. H. Plummer, Richard 
E. Cochran, H. S. Fuller, S. F. Woodman, Chairman. Reports from 
various committees were submitted. R. B. Moyer and William DeM. 
Hooper appeared before the committee, presenting information con- 
cerning the creation of a reference bureau. The Committee w r as hand- 
somely entertained by Col. John W. Vrooman at the Union League 
Club, and also by the New York Association. 

September 11, 12, 13. The Twelfth Annual Convention was held in 
the city of Portland, Maine. Headquarters were at the Falmouth 
Hotel, and the sessions of the Associations were held in the reception 
rooms of the City Hall, kindly tendered by the city authorities. A hearty 
Welcome was extended to the officers and delegates by the mayor of 
Portland, Col. F. E. Boothby. 

The addresses of Prof. William P. Stewart, of the Mutual Life, and 
James H. Hyde, Esq., Vice-President of the Equitable Life, were well 
received and fully appreciated. On account of the serious illness of 
President William McKinley, the banquet was omitted. 

April 9. The Executive Committee held its mid-year session in Wash- 
ington, D. C, the following being present: Stephen F. Woodman, 
Chairman; W. D. Wyman, President, National Association; I. Layton 
Register, ex-President; Richard E. Cochran, ex-President; E. H. Plum- 
mer, ex-President; Eli D. Weeks, Treasurer; H. S. Fuller, J. W. Fitz- 
gatrick, J. A. Goulden, W. H. S. Whitcomb, J. W. Iredell, Jr., Philip 
[. Farley, Charles E. Ady, J. W. Harmon, F. A. Kendall, J. C. Biggert, 
L. D. Wilkes. A. J. Birdseye, J. Herman Ireland, John F. Makely. 

1902. — The Thirteenth Annual Convention was held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, October 15, 16, and 17. Headquarters were at the Grand Hotel. 
The attendance was exceptionally large and the members most enthu- 
siastic, one hundred and sixty-four, representing some thirty-one asso- 
ciations, responding to the roll-call. President Wyman, in his usual 
dignified but gracious manner,opened the proceedings. Acting Mayor 
Christie and John Dolph, President of the local associations extended 
a hearty welcome to tne delegates. The first session was held in the 
convention hall of the Grand Hotel, but the large audience necessitated 
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moie commodious quarters ,and the convention adjourned to the hall 
of the Y. M. C. A., where all its subsequent sessions were held. Ihe 
convention was one of the imost mportant ever held in point of atten- 
dance, topics discussed, and papers read, all of the latter showing much 
thought in their preparation. 

After the address of the President, the following papers were read : 
Dr. Chas. L. Davis, Medical Director of the Un on Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, subject, "Ihe Medical Director and the Life Agent." 
Mr. Ww. AI. Scott, of Philadelphia, subject, "Community of Interest." 
Air. Franklin Webster, editor of The Insurance Press, subject, "The 
Age of Insurance." Air. Haley Fiske, Vice-President of the Aletro- 
politan Life Insurance Comjwmv, subject, '"Ihe Relations of the Agency 
Force to the Public." Dr. S." L. Fuller of Chicago, subject, "1867- 
1902." 

The members of the convention and guests, to the number of 250 
assembled in the parlor of the Grand Hotel, Friday evening, the 17th, 
at 6 o'clock and the banquet was served shortly after. The room was 
decorated with flags, and on the wall above the toastmaster's chair was 
the following motto, in black letters on a gold back-ground, the same 
that had graced the convention hall during the seeions : 

N. A. L. U. 
May we all be benefited by the comradeship which comes 
from meeting face to face, in the right kind of spirit, men with 
whom we differ — by getting into close personal touch with 
them and gaining the proper respect for the opinions and pur- 
poses of others whose aims are identical with ours. 

Speakers at the banquet were President William D. Wyman, Col. 
Noah A. Plympton, Toastmaster, Col. Wm. B. Alelish, Cincinnati, 
subject, "What's the Use?" Hon. Judson Harmon, ex-Attorney General 
of the United States, subject, "Life Insurance and Civilization;" Hon. 
J. H. Bromwell, M. C, Cincinnati, subject, "What's Ahead?" Hon. 
A. I. Vorys, Commissioner of Insurance for the State of Ohio, subject, 
'View from the Grandstand;" Hon John AI. Pattison, President of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, was unable to 
be present, and his address was read by Air. E. P. Marshall, Secretary 
of the Union Central. Rev. Chas. Frederick Goss, Cincinnati, delivered 
an address on "Liabilities and Unreliabilities." 

1903. — Upon invitation of the Connecticut Association, the mid-year 
meeting of the Executive Committee was held at the Allyn House, in 
that notable insurance center, the city of Hartford, Conn., on the 15th 
of April. The twenty -one members present were as follows: President 
Philip H. Farley, First Vice-President D. F. Appel, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent J. S. Cameron, Secretary Fred B. Mason, Treasurer Eli D. W'eeks, 
ex-Presidents Richard E. Cochran, James L. Johnson, and William D. 
Wyman, Chairman Stephen F. W 7 oodman, W 7 . G. Carroll, S. Hamilton 
Coe, J. W. Fitzpatrick, Dr. L. S. Fuller, T. F. Giddings, AI. II. Good- 
rich, Col. J. A. Goulden, J. W 7 . Harmon, J. F. Huntsman, George II. 
Olmsted, Edward O. Sutton, W 7 . H. S. Whitcomb. The Committee 
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was favored by having at the meeting Col. John W. Vrooman and Mr. 
George H. Sutton, of New York and Springfield, Mass., respectively. 

October 13. The Fourteenth Annual Convention was held in Balti- 
more beginning on Tuesday, and continuing three days. The head- 
quarters were at the Hotel Rennert, where the Executive Committee met 
on Monday evening. The convention assembled in the hall of the 
Young Men 's Christian Association Building, almost opposite the hotel, 
on Tuesday morning; delegates to the number of about one hundred 
and fifty being present. The papers read were excellent, and the enter- 
tainment by the local committee was of the best. The distribution of 
prizes occupied considerable time, and the papers submitted in compe- 
tition for the prizes were of an unusually high order. President Farley 
opened the proceedings, and after prayer by Dr. Edward B. Niver, 
D.D., rector of Christ's Church, Baltimore, Hon. Robert M. McLane, 
Mayor of Baltimore, delivered the address of welcome, being followed 
by Capt. H. P. Goddard, Vice-President of the Baltimore Association, 
in an eloquent welcoming address. Louis N. Geldert, Atlanta, Ga., 
proprietor and manager of The Insurance Herald, delivered an address 
on The Geographical Distribution of Life Insurance." John Tatlock, 
Esq., Associate Actuary Mutual Life of New York, and Secretary of 
the Actuarial Society of America, read a paper on "The Recent Actuarial 
Congress — A Review of Topics Discussea Thereat, Which are of In- 
terest to Those Engaged in the Field Work of Life Insurance." 

The Committee on Prize Essays awarded the Calef Loving Cup to 
Mr. Joseph J. Devney, of Cleveland, and the Ben Williams Vase to 
Mr. J. H. Jeffries, of Philadelphia. The subject was "Building For 
the Future." 

The $25 cash prize offered by Col. John W. Vrooman, of New York, 
for the best paper on "W T hat is the Best Method of Developing Mutual 
Fraternal Interest among Individual Agents, so as to Strengthen the 
Bonds of Common Brotherhood in our Social Relations, as Well as our 
Business Affairs?" was awarded to Mr. David L. Cardoza, of New 
York. Mr. W. P. Draper, of Springfield, Mass., secured the second 
prize of $15 cash offered by Dr. S. L. Fuller, of Chicago, and Mr. W T m. 
C. Johnson, of New York, secured the third prize of $10 cash offered 
by Col. J. A. Goulden, of New York, on the same subject. 

As per invitation of the Baltimore Life Underwriters' Association, 
some 250 delegates and ladies sailed down the bay on the steamer Annap- 
olis Wednesday afternoon, for a visit to historic Annapolis. The weather 
was perfect, the points of interest numerous, and the luncheon one of 
Maryland's best. As hosts the members of the local association were 
ideal, everv possible want of the guests being anticipated. From the 
time the boat left the pier at 12.30 imtil it returned at 7 that evening, 
nothing occurred to mar the perfect harmony of the occasion. 

On Thursday the visiting ladies were driven out through beautiful 
Druid Park to Roland Park ,where at the Country Club a most sumptu- 
ous luncheon was served. 

The banquet, which was held at the Hotel Rennert on Thursday eve- 
ning ,was no less successful than the preceding banquets, and was greatly 
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enjoyed by the members of the association and guests. About two hun- 
dred and fifty sat down to dinner shortly after seven o'clock. The tables 
were decorated with southern smilax, and bowls of dahlias and cosmos. 
Retiring President Farley acted as Toastmaster. The speakers were: 
Mr. Jonathan K. Taylor, Baltimore, subject, "The Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and its Influence;" Hon. Edwin Warfield, ex-President of the 
Sons of the Revolution and President of The Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, subject "Reflect and Consider; Hon. Olin Bryan, 
Batlimore, subject, "Insurance from a Humanitarian Viewpoint;" Hon. 
W. E. Andrews, Auditor of the Treasury Department of the United 
States, Washington, subject, "The Benefit of the Life Insurance Agent 
to Society;" Rev. Dr. Huckel, Baltimore, subject, "Possibilities and Op- 
portunities;" Hon. W. W. Mclntire, Baltimore. 

1904. — April 15. The Executive Committee held its regular toid- 
year meeting, ten o'clock a. m., at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia. 
Members present: William G. Carroll, Chairman; Hubert H. Ward, 
President; J. Herman Ireland and John H. Quintan, Vice-Presidents; 
Philip H. Farley, I. Layton Register, Richard E. Cochran, Everett H. 
Plummer, William* D. Wyman, ex-Presidents; J. W. Iredell, Jr., H. W. 
Balsbaugh. J. D. Boushall, E. G. Ritdne, George A. Cantine, G. A. 
Brinkerhoff, J. C. Biggert, A. J. Birdseye, Sidney A. Foster, E. O. Sutton, 
Frank Wooley, and M. H. Goodrich, twenty-two in all, the largest meet- 
ing ever held by the Executive Committee. Details relative to the annual 
convention to be held in Indianapolis were arranged and reports of 
various committees were submitted. The following change in the 
membership of the committee was made: Mr. J. D. Boushall, member 
from the North Caroline Association, Mr. Milner Bryan, member of 
the new Dayton Association, Mr. W. S. Martin, Jr., member from New 
Hampshire Association, in place of J. D. Harmon, resigned; Mr. J. D. 
Kendrick, member from St. Louis Association, in place of W. G. Day, 
deceased; Mr. James R. Nutting, member from Georgia Association 
in place of Thomas Peters, resigned. Mr. John J. Price, President of 
the Indiana Association, was present at the invitation of Chairman Car- 
-roll. 

The meeting was enthusiastic and full of interest, as many important 
subjects were discussed. President Ward, in his report of woric done 
since his installation, recommended that a practical field man should be 
employed under a salary, to visit different cities and organize new asso- 
ciations. The recommendation did not contemplate relieving him of 
the duties assumed, but he believed that the additional help would enable 
him to secure better and more satisfactory results. The consensus of 
opinion was that the assistance should be rendered by the Vice-Presi- 
dents, ex-Presidents, and members of the Executive Committee. 

October 12, 13, and 14. — The Fifteenth Annual Convention was held 
at Indianapolis, with headquarters at the Claypool Hotel, and in point 
of attendance, enthusiasm, character of papers read and discussion of 
topics, was one of the best ever held. To Hubert H. Ward, President, 
was due in a large measure the unqualified success of the convention, 
elaborate preparations having been made for the event far in advance 
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of the meeting. The addresses of welcome by Mayor Holtzman and 
Mr. John J. Trice, President of the local association, made every one 
feel at home. President Ward opened the convention, and after a 
prayer by Rev. Thomas J. Villers, and the welcoming addresses men- 
tioned above, President Ward read his report of the year's work. Presi- 
dent Joseph A. DeBoer, of the National Life Insurance Company, of 
Montpelier, Vermont, read a paper entitled, "Current Life Insurance 
Practice in the United States, from the Standpoint of an Executive." 
Mr. Edward J. Sartelle, Worcester, Mass., Actuary of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company ,read a paper entitled, "The Necessity For 
and Uses of the Actuarial Department." Then followed able discus- 
sions of the topics, "Opportunities and Possibilities of The National 
Association," "W 7 hat Local Associations Have Ascomplished." Dr. 
G. Pierrepont Davis, Hartford, Conn., Medical Director of The Trave- 
lers, read a paper entitled, "Certain Risk Impairments and Their expla- 
nation," which was followed by the discussion of the topict, "The Duty 
of the Agent to His Prospect," and "The Duty of the Agent to the In- 
sured." Mr. Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburg, General Agent for the 
Provident Savings, read a paper entitled, "The Ideal Agency." "The 
Best Method of Effecting Agency Organization" was discussed, and 
"What of the Policyholder?" was the subject of an eloquent address 
by Hon. M. L. Temple, of Osceola, Iowa. Mr. C. M. Cartwright, 
Managing Editor of The Western Underwriter ,delivered an address on 
"Some Outside Observations on the Training of Life Insurance Agents." 
Mr. J. H. Jefferies, of Philadelphia, won the first prize, the Calef Cup, 
by his paper on "The Bounds of Competition,' and Mr. Jacob A. 
Jackson, of New York, won the second prize, the W T illiams Vase, on the 
same subject. The convention was brought to a pleasant close by a 
banquet at the Claypool Hotel. Mr. I. Layton Register, of Philadelphia , 
was Toastmaster. Rev. Edwin Holt Hughes, President of DePauw 
University, delivered an address on "College Training for Life Insurance 
Agents." Hon. Alfred Potts spoke on "The Little Beneficiary." Rev. 
Joshua Stanfield had for his subject, "Ethical Aspects of Life Insur- 
ance." Mr. L. Brackett Bishop, of Chicago, spoke on "Non Solus 
Nobis." Mr. Moore Sanborn, of New York, responded to the toast 
"The Best Business in the World." The Indianapolis convention was 
almost entirely devoted to business, differing from many such meetings 
in that pleasure trips and the like took up but little time, and this is 
given as one reason for the unqualified success of the convention. One 
of the most important and certainly the most practical feature of the 
convention was the discussion of topics, delegates having been appointed 
in advance of the meeting to lead these discussions. The topics selected 
were most important and timely and their discussion added greatly to 
the interest of the meeting. 

October 11. — A meeting of the Executive Committee was held at 
8.30 p. m., on Tuesday, at the Claypool Hotel, immediately preceding 
the Indianapolis convention. Twenty members were present and Mr. 
W. G. Carroll, of Philadelphia, was in the Chair. After reports from 
various committees and a discussion of means to secure better statistical 
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reports from the local associations, considerable time was given to a 
discussion of the advisability of reducing the annual dues of local asso- 
ciations. A committee was appointed to take up the subject of dues 
and report at the next regular meeting. 

October 14. — A second meeting of the Executive Committee was held 
at 7.30 p. m., at which President Ward again brought forth his sugges- 
tion that some arrangement be made for the division of the work of the 
executive, so all the burden would not fall on one man, referring par- 
ticularly to missionary work. Suggestions of a paid secretary or of a 
field organizer were made, also that a fund should be created to pay the 
traveling expenses of the president and vice-presidents when on the 
business of The National Association. A committee was appointed to 
formulate a plan for the advancement of the interests of The National 
Association. A resolution was passed making the minimum dues 
$10.00. 

A meeting of the new Executive Committee was held immediately 
after the close of the convention and Mr. E. H. Plummer, of Philadel- 
phia, was elected Chairman. In Chairman Plummer 's absence, Mr. 
Carroll occupied the chair. 

1905. — April 13. Upon invitation of the Philadelphia Life Under- 
writers' Association, the mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, on Tuesday, Members present: 
E. H. Plummer, Chairman; John Dolph, President; Wm? Van Sickle, 
Second Vice-President; Eli D. Weeks, Treasurer; Ernest J. Clark, Sec- 
retary; Philip H. Farley, I. Layton Register, Thomas H. Bowles, James 
L. Johnson, and Richard E. Cochran, ex-Presidents; James W. Iredell, 
Jr., S. F. Woodman, W. G. Carroll, George H. Sutton, George A. 
Birdseye, E. G. Ritchie, Marcellus H. Goodrich, J. Perley Kilgore, 
Pancoast Kidder, John F. Brown, Frank B. Woolley, J. J. Mooney, 
Charles I. Whitfield, Theo. F. Johnson, Henry Abels, and D. R. Midyett 
twenty-seven in all, the largest meeting by five ever held by the Executive 
Committee. The Chairman stated that during the few weeks preced- 
ing the Executive Committee meeting there had been received by him 
into the National Association four new associations, namely: Syra- 
cuse, Springfield, 111., Virginia, and Mobile, and that the following 
named gentlemen had been recommended as members of the Executive 
Committee, to represent said Associations: Syracuse, Mr. Pancoast 
Kidder; Springfield, Mr. Henry Abels; Virginia, Mr. W. B. Freeman; 
Mobile, Mr. George A. Riviere, and the election of said new members 
was approved. President Dolph 's report was especially interesting, as 
it analyzed the exact condition of the National Association to date, 
with special reference to the standing of the respective Associations as 
prescribed by the Constitution. From revised statistics, which Secre- 
tary Clark secured on March 15, 1905, the increase in membership 
from new associations admitted and old associations reinstated, indicated 
a total gain of 454 in five months. Owing to the growing demands of 
the National Association, necessitating such an extensive amount of 
work on the part of the President and the Secretary, it was recommended 
by President Dolph that the services of either a permanent Secretary, 
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who should be employed under the direct supervision of the President, 
or a National Secretary, who would give up all of his time to the work, 
be secured. In the evening, the Philadelphia Life Underwriters* Asso- 
ciation entertained the members of the Executive Committee at a mag- 
nificent banquet, served in the Clover Room of the Bellevue-Stratford. 

September 19, 20, and 21. The sixteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters held in Hartford, Connecticut, 
was generally conceded to be the best ever held in the history of the 
Association, the attendance being the largest ever recorded. Presi- 
dent John Dolph's address gave most interesting information relative 
to the work of the year and the present standing of the A ssociation . 
Besides President Dolph's strenuous work for the Association move- 
ment, E. J. Clark, Secretary, E. H. Plummer, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and other officers rendered valiant service, the report of 
Chairman Plummer calling forth special praise from the delegates on 
the floor of the convention. The selection of Hartford proved to have 
been fortunate; officers of the local companies showing their interest in 
the National Association by their presence at the various sessions. 

The papers presented were of high order, and the five-minute discus- 
sions, as usual, formed a most interesting feature of the convention. 
Taken as a whole, the National Association was never in better condi- 
tion or the local bodies more enthusiastic as to the great benefits of the 
Association movement to life underwriters generally. 

President Dolph called the convention to order, and was followed 
by a prayer by Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter. The addresses made 
by Governor Roberts and Mayor Henney welcomed the Association to 
an insurance state and to an insurance city. President Dolph's address 
followed. Mr. John B. Lunger, Vice-President of The Travelers In- 
surance Company, read an address entitled "The Benefit of Organized 
Co-operation in Insurance Work." Mr. D. P. Kingsley, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York Life, not being able to be present, his address 
was read by Mr. Corwin McDowell, of Boston. The five-minute dis- 
cussions were taken up, the subjects being "The Essential Requisites 
of Permanent and Best Success of a Life Insurance Agent;" "The 
Duty of Agents in Respect to Life Underwriters' Associations;" "Life 
Insurance the Highest Type of Commercialized Beneficence." 

Five-minute discussions on subject "The Possibilities of Develop- 
ment in the Business of Life Underwriting " and "What Qualifications 
Should be Considered as Indispensable in a Candidate for Member- 
ship in a Life Underwriters' Association," on account of limited time 
were not held at the convention, but the articles prepared were sent to 
the Secretary to be included in the published report. 

Mr. S. Herbert Wolfe, consulting actuary, of New York, delivered 
an address entitled, "The Life Insurance Company from the Examiners' 
Standpoint." Mr. Elmer Dwiggins of Des Moines, Iowa, read a 
paper entitled ,"The Value of Correspondence Lessons in Reaching 
and Training New Life Insurance Material." Dr. Frank Wells, Medi- 
cal Examiner of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
delivered a very entertaining and instructive address. Honorable James 
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V. Barry, Commissioner of Insurance for Michigan, delivered an address 
on "Insurance Ethics." 

Mr. Melvin P. Porter, of Buffalo, N. Y., won the first prize, the Calef 
Cup, by his essay on "Loyalty as a Factor in the Development pf an 
Agent." Mr. Howard H. Hoyt, of Chicago, won the second prize, the 
Williams Vase, by his essay on the same subject. Honorable mention 
was won by Messrs, Willard H. Lawton, of Philadelphia, W. G. Harris, 
of Worcester, Mass., and George M. Herrick, of Chicago. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee immediately following, 
Richard E. Cochran, of New York was elected chairman. 

The proceedings of the convention were, as usual, followed by a ban- 
quet, held in the Armory of the Governor's Foot Guards. Mr. E. II. 
Plummer was Toastmaster. Rev Rockwell Harmon Potter delivered 
an address on "The Responsibilities of the Life Insurance Agent." 
Hon. II. S. Cummings, Mayor of Stamford, Conn., spoke on "Business 
Ethics and the American Spirit." Hon. Herbert Parker, Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts responded to the toast, "Attitude of the 
Insured." Mr. James M. Craig, actuary of The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, delivered an address on "From an Actuary's 
Point of View. ' This was followed by a talk from Mr. Charles W. 
Scovel, of Pittsbuig, the new President. The "good night" was spoken 
by Hon. Charles W. Bosworth, of Springfield, Mass. 

1906.— May 22. The Mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at Hotel Gotham, New York City, on Tuesday. Members 
present : Richard E. Cochran, Chairman ; Charles W. Scovel, President ; 
George Benham, First Vice-President; Frank E. McMullen, Second 
Vice-President; Robert F. Shedden, Third Vice-President; Eli D. Weeks, 
Treasurer; Ernest J. Clark, Secretary; E. H. Plummer, Thomas H. 
Bowles, I. Layton Register, W 7 flliam D. W r yman, Philip H. Farley, 
John Dolph, ex-Presidents; Theron F. Giddings, William Van Sickle, 
Pancoast Kidder, William G. Carroll, Marcellus H. Goodrich, William 
M. Wood, George L. Root, George E. Cantine, E. O. Sutton, George 
H. Olmsted, Frank Woolley, George A. Brinkerhoff, Charles W. Orr, 
J. A. Wellman, W. H. Robinson, Henry Abels, Alfred C. Newell, A. 
J. Birdseye, Ben. J. Apple, Charles L. Whitfield, W. Rollo Wilson and 
Thomas J. Parks, thirty-five in all, thel argest meeting by eight ever 
held by the Executive Committee and by far the most important because 
of the many subjects acted upon which vitally affected the future growth 
and influence of the National Association throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

The Chairman reported four new Associations that had been received 
by him into the National Association since the Hartford Convention; 
namely, Savannah, Ga.; Colorado, Lincoln, Neb. and Montreal, 
Canada; and that the following-named gentlemen had been recommended 
as members of the Executive Committee to represent these new Asso- 
ciations: Savannah, Mr. Ben. J. Apple; Colorado, Mr. W. Rollo Wil- 
son; Lincoln, Mr. A. R. Edmiston; and Montreal, Mr. Thomas J. 
Parks. The four new members in question were duly elected to mem- 
bership by the Executive Committee. 
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A most interesting report was submitted by President Charles W. 
Scovel, covering the unprecedented work which had been accomplished 
by the National officers since the Hartford Convention, involving a 
continuation of the Extensive Movement both in the United States and 
Canada; the representation of the National Association by its officers 
on the invitation of President Roosevelt, at the Conference of Insurance 
Commissioners, and other state officials on the question of uniform 
insurance laws at Chicago in February; the hearing before the New 
York legislature at Albany, in March, on the Armstrong Bill, as con- 
ducted by the five local associations of the State of New York; and the 
hearing before the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, in relation to insurance, in May, the Na- 
tional Association being represented by President Scovel, Vice-Presi- 
dent Benham and Secretary Clark; his official visits to the majority of 
the fifty Associations of the United States, and his contemplated tour 
of Canada in the interests of the remarkable life underwriters movement 
that had been developed on that side of the border since January 1st. 

According to the revised statistics w T hich Secretary Clark, secured on 
April 1st, it was found that very substantial increases had been made 
in the membership of the old associations since the Hartford Convention 
in addition to that arising from the new associations which have been 
admitted. 

Tn the evening the Life Underwriters' Association of New York en- 
tertained the entire Executive Committee at a most sumptuous banquet 
at the Savoy Hotel, there being three hundred and fifty guests present. 



Mr. Scott — I move the report be received and the recommenda- 
tions adopted. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. W. A. Tolman, Bridgeport, Conn. — Mr. President: I wish 
to move an amendment; that the amendment reported by the Executive 
Committee for adoption be referred to the next Executive Committee. 
I think there are several mistakes in the phraseology of this amendment. 
It is not what it is intended to convey. I wish somebody would explain 
this amendment and then I would know what to say. 

Mr. Joyce — I wish to offer an amendment to that part of the recom- 
mendation of the committee referring to the relation of the ex-presi- 
dents to the National Association, as follows: Eliminate the entire 
clause, commencing "Each existing ex-president" and closing with 
the words "forthwith be placed on the roll of honorary ex-presidents," 
and insert the following: "That existing ex-presidents shall be quali- 
fied for a period of one year, and no longer, from the adoption of this 
amendment for their position as members of the Executive Committee 
and as delegates at large, and that future ex-presidents shall be eligible 
as members of the Executive Committee ana as delegates at large for 
a period of one year only from and after the date of the expiration of 
their term of office as president." 

The motion was seconded. 
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Me. E. W. Heisse, Baltimore, Md.— Shall we have an opportunity 
to discuss the recommendations of the Executive Committee at a later 

date? Are we to act upon that report as a whole this afternoon ? 

The President — The motion is to do so. It is entirely 
at the pleasure of the convention. At present an amendment 
is moved and seconded, and the discussion of course must be 
upon that amendment. 

Mr. Scott — I would like to have somebody advocate that. 
Mr. Heissh. — I merely ask if Mr. Scott will not amend his motion 
that the report of the Executive Committee lie received and that the 
recommendations lie considered at a later date. 

The President — The amendment is already before the 
House. That would hardly be in order at the moment. 

Mr. Tolman — Mr. President: What are we afraid of ? I do not 
understand the wording of this amendment. Mind you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not speaking after a conference 
with the delegation which ! happen to be- 
long to, the Connecticut association: I am 
not speaking after a conference with any- 
body but myself as an individual. I see 
already someliody has offered an amend- 
i ment trying to settle the question, which 
| cannot lie settled. The idea of throwing 
out by legislation, if you call it legislation, 
J all the men who have spent their time, 
f their money, their life, their l*st efforts to 
build up this association. 'Applause.) If 
you please, Mr. President, in government 
there is supposed to lie exo-nli'v, legisla- 
tive and judicial departments; the judicial 
of aci-cssity must be separated from the 
legislative and executive. But all the 
constitutions in the United Stales cannot legislate the present pres- 
ident from talking with the senator.- and representatives in congress, 
nor any governor in this whole United States from talking with the 
members of assemblies and representing bodies. We arc neither legis- 
lative nor executive nor judicial. Tn one sense we are higher than 
all three, we are rnonarchs. We try to c\ert an educational influence 
over the whole of the United States. You cannot legislate men into 
honesty. The rebate question, according to resolution, has been set- 
tled before, but of course ] believe in resolutions. A new generation 
has come on the field of action, and perhaps everybody lias been tempted 
the last year and a half to tiring in a little trade to his door, and offset 
the wonderful power of the electric magnetic newspaper, which we 
may not like, if you please. Sir, but which we all read; the ones with 
the biggest headlines we read. We say we don't, but we do. When 
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we are standing on the railroad platform awaiting for a train and we 
wish to patronize the dirty-faced newsboy and have something to pass 
the moments with. What are we here for? Are we afraid Sir, of 
the presidents of the companies? I claim that this resolution is ab- 
solutely uncalled for and unnecessary. When I tried to get speakers 
for the local association when I lived in the Bay State, I could get the 
president of the Senate, I could get the speaker of the House and the 
future governor; I could get the mayor of the city; but I could not get 
the president, the secretary, the actuary of the particular company 
I happened to belong to. We need not be afraid of anything. Rather 
the amendment ought to be adopted, so that by reason of their office 
and their influence they should be invited to join with us. We need 
not elect them to office; I do not think they want it; but certainly we 
have accepted their money and time, in the past, and I do not know 
what we are afraid of. I do not understand this resolution, the motive 
of it. 

Of course we have got to go perhaps to every legislature in the 
United States and see the insurance committee. I have the privilege 
of being on that committee and I know how they work it. There are 
slick men on both sides, and, Sir, hundreds of bills are introduced every 
year as strike legislation, and I will guarantee they will be introduced, 
not in any particular state, but in every state, not because they are 
thinking of the weal and the comfort of the American people, but to 
get some money if they can. We need not be afraid, Sir, of the legis- 
latures of this country if we will simply go there and tell the plain, un- 
varnished, simple, unadulterated truth. The legislature and the na- 
tional legislature, I believe, Sir, are heart and soul with the A. G. T. 
of the United States. Sir, you can take the executives of the life in- 
surance companies, the medical department, the legal department, 
the agency department, and dissolve them into three letters "A. G. T." 
That is all the public cares for. What do they care for titles, whether 
we are manager or general agent or special traveler, or what we are? 
All they want, Sir, is a contract, plain, simple, honest, that they will 
carry out. What we need to inspire, Sir, is absolute confidence, friend- 
liness, if your please, between the companies and the agents. (Ap- 
plause.) I wish all presidents, Sir, in the United States were here to- 
day. I do not believe they want any office. I do not believe they 
would be specially desirous of traveling at their own expense all 
over this country as the president of this association and the chairman 
of our Executive Committee have had to do. I do not believe that they 
are seeking, Sir, to do away with the moral influence of this associa- 
tion. I believe, Sir, although I expect to be voted down — I have been 
licked, Sir, with only two votes on my side, and had the very ideas 
adopted in three and five years; I do not mind a licking — it is good for 
the soul — we must speak as individuals and do our best to create hon- 
esty of purpose, not only in the agents, Sir, but in the insured. We 
must realize that we cannot do certain things without being amenable 
to the laws of these things. (Applause.) What we need, sir, in this 
country is respect for law, respect for honesty, respect for our busi- 
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ness. (Great applause.) Respect for ourselves. Why, Sir, I believe 
in self conceited respect. I have eliminated, if you please, the word 
modesty, but I think we can get more today by less talking on life 
insurance subjects and more visiting and talking on other subjects. 
With the press behind us, with its moral force, moral power, concen- 
trated efforts, we shall achieve success. (Applause.) 

As I came on the train I had a dream. I saw on the highest peak in 
Massachusetts the dove of peace waving a message across to California 
to the owl of wisdom, and this was the message: "Keep on in your 
good work, brother. We wish you plenty of prosperity, good cheer, 
love, kindness; although you may be working inaividually for your 
own self, at the same time your work is of a munificent nature and 
does thousands of people untold good." Away with such foolish reso- 
lutions. (Applause.) 

Mr. Scott — Mr. President, I wish I had a voice like that. (Laughter.) 
I believe this amendment is ffllled already. I hope so. I do not know 
who was the author of it, but it sounds as though it was some corpora- 
tion, because they say corporations have no soul, and there is no soul 
in this resolution. It is "Good old horse, we have got all the service 
out of him we can, let us put him out to die." Ingratitude, gentle- 
men, is the unforgivable sin. I am not an ex-president, I am not affected 
by this, but the men who are affected by it have not only built this Na- 
tional Association, but today they stand in the superstructure; they 
fight every battle that is fought for you, and they are present at all 
your Executive Committee meetings, and they are the most active men 
there. Now, I do not think I need say more, Mr. President, and I 
will say this, that if this amendment is now voted down I shall with- 
draw my motion to adopt the report of the Executive Committee and 
simply move to receive it and adopt the recommendations afterwards. 
(Applause.) I hope, gentlemen, out of fairness to these men — we talk 
about cementing the National Association ; I tell you these gentlemen, 
whom you attempt to strike down by this, are simply the portland 
cement of the National Association that binds it together. They are 
the capstone of it. We come in as filling. We help them along, but 
do not throw over your best material. I hope, Sir, that this amendment 
will be voted down. (Applause.) 

Mr. Van Tuyl — I should think, Mr. Chairman, that this is an oc- 
casion for plain, cool, common sense, without any sentiment at all. 
The recommendation of the Executive Committee in a word is this — 
so far as this particular matter is concerned, the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee in one word is this, that all the existing ex- 
presidents of our associations shall remain life members of the Execu- 
tive Committee and of the Association. That is the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee. The amendment is that they shall re- 
main such for one year only, and that after that they shall not be mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee or of this body unless they are elected 
to the Executive Committee or to this body in the ordinary way. Now, 
the amendment is not a proposition to turn anybody down at all. It 
is simply a proposition to treat this matter in the ordinary plain Ameri- 
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can way that we treat all questions in connection with legislative assem- 
blies. The proposition before us in plain language is this: Do we want 
to create a life senate, a senate, with life membership in it, consisting 
of the present ex-presidents of this Association ? Now, I honor the 
ex-presidents of this Association, I shall delight to honor them in any 
way, but this sort of proix)sition is un-American. We do not do it 
in any other public assembly. No other body dreams of doing such a 
thing. Every other body supposes that its various committees shall 
be representative, that gentlemen shall not be members of it unless 
they shall be elected to it, and when we make this amendment we do 
what Americans do in other relations without any question whatever. 
Nobody dreams of doing anything else in any other body. I heartily 
hope that the amendment will be accepted. I repeat that I shall be 
very glad to honor them in any way. The motion is in no sense a per- 
sonal reflection, it is just the plain common sense of making our Execu- 
tive Committee a representative body. Now, I agree heartily with the 
wisdom of having the ex-presidents of the Association members of the 
Executive Committee for one year after their term, or even for two 
or three years, because it is thoroughly wise as a practical proposition 
to connect each present administration closely with the immediate 
preceding administration, so that unfinished matters may be properly 
taken care of and all that, but when that is done we have done all that 
any other legislative assembly in America does. We have to go across 
the water where they have a peerage and a House of Lords to find an 
equal to the proposition as presented to us without the amendment. 

Mr. Scott — Only this, and that is, in every legislative assembly 
in the United States they pay their president, they pay their speakng 
they pay their presiding officer, and this is the only method that we 
have of compensating our officers for the services they do for nothing 
and at their own expense, and I think it is a most proper way to do 
it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Janney, Chicago, 111. — If the time has arrived when 
faithful loyal service goes for nothing, when experience and ability 
are of no consequence, and Doctor Osier's recommendation that men 
should be chloroformed at sixty goes in this Association, then I shall 
expect to see this amendment adopted. Otherwise, as gentlemen 
who appreciate the courtesies and amenities that are due to gentlemen 
who have served as these men have served us, we will vote it down. 

Mr. Bishop — Mr. President, I am against this amendment, and 
wish to speak for us and not for the ex-presidents. We need them 
more than they need us. If anyone looks over the roll of the eminent 
men who have been presidents and then ex-presidents and sees the 
splendid work that they have done in their own time and with their 
own money for this association it does not seem as if anybody could 
wish that these men should not continue to give us the result of their 
accumulated wisdom, so I do not think it is a favor to them, not at all — 
it is a favor to the Association that we should keep them in. (Applause.) 
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■■, New York City — I have been a mem- 
a great many years — nearly since its incep- 
tion. I have lieen to every National con- 
vention for the last twelve years, and, 
Gentlemen, I want to tell you if it were 
not for these old war-horses, these men 
who have not only been presidents but ex- 
ecutive committeemen in the past, you 
I would not have any association today. (Ap- 
plause.) I think it is an outrage to turn 
them down. They are here. Time and 
tine again they have been here and they 
are the nucleus around which we gather. 
Do not, for (iod's sake, think of turning 
out these men who have made the associa- 
tion what it is. 

For no other than selfish reasons I hope 
that this amendment will be voted down. 
I differ greatly from the gentleman who 
said that it was un-American. Many of the strongest American insti- 
tutions have a nucleus of old men in them who are in the executive 
counsel of that association and sit there from year to year in order to 
guide and lead the association, and as I say for no other than selfish 
reason* I !ki[)C lliis amciithiH'iil "ill lie voted down. 

Mb. Perc-y V. Baldwin, Boston, Mass. — I have listened with great 
pleasure and considerable interest to a number of people who have 
just preceded me, particularly to the gentle- 
man from Minneapolis, and it seems to me 
that in the statement that he makes rela- 
tive to the establishment of a permanent, 
lifelong hereditary senate that he misses 
the point of the resolution which has been 

I proposed by the Executive Committee. It 
was to change that, not as regards the past, 
but as regards the future, that the resolu- 
tion is recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and that resolution . says in effect 
that whereas in the past it lias, under the 
constitution, been the case that these ex- 
presidents practically go on the Executive 
Committee for life, be it resolved that here- 
after no ex-president shall remain a mem- 
ber of that committee after he leaves the 
insurance business. The statement of the gentleman from Minneap- 
olis that it is his desire anil proposal to treat this matter in an ordin- 
ary plain American way I desire for one moment to challenge. It is 
not the plain ordinary American way to pass any law which shall 
become retroactive; to say that any act which was lawful and legal 
and permissible at the time that it was created shall by means of 
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legislation passed later be made unlawful. The present ex-presidents 
who are on the Executive Committee are there under the constitu- 
tion, under the clause of the constitution which existed at the time 
that they became such members. Any legislation similar to the amend- 
ment which is proposed by the gentleman would simply result in mak- 
ing retroactive legislation at the present time, which with all due def- 
erence to the gentlemen who have previously spoken is not the "plain 
ordinary American way." 

Mr. Van Tun.— May I ask the gentleman a question ? (Cries of 
"question," "question.") Do you think it wise to keep permanently 
on the Executive Committee men who have permanently left the life 
insurance business ? 
Mr. Baldwin — No. 

Mr. Van Tutl — Well, that is precisely what we are doing. 
Mr. Baldwin — If the gentlemen here assembled will grant me the 
courtesy of one moment I will try to answer that. I believe in carry- 
ing out the constitution of the National Association as it stands at the 
present time, and 1 believe in not declaring at the present time any- 
thing unlawful which was lawful at the time it was done under that 
constitution. (Applause.) 

The question was again demanded, and the question being 
put by the president, the amendment offered by Mr. Joyce 
of Minneapolis was defeated. 

The President — Now, the original motion is before you, 
that the Executive Committee's report be received and its 
recommendations adopted. Are there any further remarks P 

Mb. George B. Peak, Des Moines, la. — I listened as closely as 
possible to the reading of the resolutions. They contain some very 
important suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. I doubt whether we all have a clear 
conception of the recommendations, and it 
seems to me that it would be better if we 
could take these resolutions up and con- 
sider them separately. Each resolution that 
is made. I nelieve that if we take down 
the whole in one swallow we will likely 
have more than we should have, and find 
| some difficulty and inconvenience swallow- 
ing it. 

I would like to move an amendment, that 
we consider the resolutions in sections, and 
have an opjiortunity to discuss the distinct 
resolution presented. 

Mr. Scott — Mr. President, if you will 
allow me to redeem my promise, I said that 
if this amendment was voted down I would withdraw my motion to 
receive and adopt the report of the Executive Committee. 
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■ The President — Does the second agree to that withdrawal ? 
The motion is before the House and cannot be withdrawn with- 
out the consent of the seconder. 

Mr. R. L.. Foreman, Altanta, Ga. — I think I seconded the motion, 
and if Mr. Scott wishes to withdraw the motion I am willing. 

Mr. Scott — I withdraw it and simply make a motion that we re- 
ceive the report of the Executive Committee. 

The question being put, the motion to receive the report of 
the Executive Committee prevailed. 

Mr. George L. Root, Peoria, 111. — I move the report be taken up and 

The President — You do not need a motion, gentlemen. 
It_is before you. What action do you wish to take on it ? 

Mr. NirrriNa, Georgia — I move the whole report be adopted. 
(Cries of "question," "question.") 

Mr. Root — Now, just one minute please. I am not talking on 
the adoption of that by-law; but in regard to this paper that the Ex- 
— ecutive Committee have recommended to 

be published by this Association. I have 
been told that if that is done according to 
the recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee that the copyright will go to the 
publisher, and 1 am opposed to this Asso- 
ciation parting with the copyright of that 
paper. If they are going to publish a 
| paper I want the Association to retain the 
| copyright in its own name and not give it 
to any publisher. 

The President — That has not been 

j>art of the recommendation of the 

committee, Mr. Root. Anyone who 

could have said that must have had a 

misunderstanding. 

Mr. F. L. Chesney, Kansas City, Mo. — I must say for myself 1 

could not vote intelligently on the report of the Executive Committee, 

and I move it be postponed until printed copies are before us and in 

The President — The motion was to adopt. Some action 
with reference to that motion must be taken. 

Mr. Chesney — I offer my motion as a substitute. 

The President — Very well, you have heard the substi- 
tute"offered that the consideration of the Executive Committee 
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report be postponed until the printed copies have been had and 
distributed. 

Mr. Scott — Before we vote on that, will we have time to consider 
it after it is printed and put in our hands? 

• The President — I wish to say, gentlemen, that before calling 

on the chairman of the committee for that report I understood 

that the printed copies were ready for immediate distribution. 

I presumed that they were. The chairman can say when they 

will be ready. 

Mr. Cochran — I have had two printers at this all day and have 
been pushing them very hard, and they have promised to have the bound 
copies here within an hour. Now, I shall go after them again, if you 
will excuse me for a little while. 

Mr. Peak — I think that whatever we do, even though it may re- 
quire some additional time and thought, we want to act intelligently, 
and I do not believe that the majority of the delegates here can vote 
intelligently upon the resolutions now. I am sure I cannot, and I 
listened with all attentiveness to gather the full meaning and force 
ot the resolutions. I am sure that the members do not want to vote 
before they have considered what they are voting for, and I think a 
reasonable delay will be time gained. 1 would suggest that we vote 
for this substitute and fix our time tomorrow morning to consider these 
resolutions. This will give us time for consideration. 

The President — It would hardly be possible, may I say 
on behalf of the program committee, for the convention to fix 
at this time an arbitrary moment for this to be called up. Any- 
thing that is to be deferred should be called up at the time it 
can best fit in with other elements on the program. You have 
heard the substitute, gentlemen, that action on the report be 
postponed until the printed copies be had and distributed. 
Are you ready for the question ? The question is on the motion 
offered as a substitute for the motion to adopt. 

Mr. Nutting — I have no objection to the consideration of the re- 
port going over to another session of the convention, if we shall have 
time at another session of the convention to consider these things. You 
and Mr. Cochran can best tell whether we shall have time for con- 
sideration at some future session. If so, I have no objection to its go- 
ing over. I withdraw the motion that we accept the report at this 
time. 

Mr. Cochran — I just learn that the printer has promised to # have 
those copies here before the close of the session toaay. That is the 
best I can do. 

The President' — It is now a quarter past five. You have 
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heard the motion that the consideration of the committee's 
report be postponed until the printed copies are here. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Cochran then announced the arrangements which had 
been made concerning the banquet. 

The President — There is still left the general discussion 

of the five-minute topic on which we had commenced. I will 

call for a few remarks from anyone along the line of this topic. 

Mr. W. H. Stewart, Birmingham, Ala. — As one of the officers of 
a new association organized only a year or so ago, I find that the chief 
difficulty is to get the local members to attend, and I believe that the 
same trouble exists in a good many other associations. There are 
several of our most prominent general agents who pay their dues regu- 
larly and always stop the officers on the street and ask how the associa- 
tion is doing, but they do not do anything, and it seems to me that the 
question under discussion is one that could help the other associations 
very much. I believe Mr. Scott suggested the idea of having the country 
divided and having the vice-presidents visit and help little local associa- 
ions. Certainly that is a timely suggestion and one that could be made 
very beneficial. I am enthusiastic about association work, but speaking 
for Birmingham, unless we are able to get the members interested more 
than we have the last year, I am afraid that our association will die 
of dry rot. If any member can suggest a remedy for that I should like 
very much to take it home with me. 

Mr. Scott — I would say if he would get his people together and give 
them a little feed he would be surprised at the attendance. I have 
seen men spend twenty-five cents to get ten cents worth of something 
to eat many a time. There is that sociability, it is the putting your feet 
under the same table with somebody else that gets them together. And 
I have often thought that if dissensions arose in this National Association 
(which I hope may never be the case), that if we simply gave them 
the banquet first — gave them a three-dollar banquet ana charged them 
three dollars for it — then you could propose anything and it would all 
go off with the greatest harmony. I thmk if you will adopt that prin- 
ciple, first get them interested in their stomachs. That is the easiest 
way to reach their brains. 1 suggest that. 

Mr Stewart — I would like to say that the Executive Committee 
took that up and went to work and had a very expensive banquet and' 
it cost those who had it in charge about twenty dollars. 

Mr. Harold Peirce, Philadelphia, Pa. — Is a resolution in order* 
to be sent to the Executive Committee? 

The President — It may be handed in and sent to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at any time. If there are no further sug- 
gestions or remarks upon the first topic, we will take up the 
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nest one, which is "How Can the Meetings of Local Associa- 
tions be made Most Attractive and Most Productive of Benefit 
to the Business of Life Insurance?" I will ask former Vice- 
President Van Sickle, of Detroit, to say a word, 

Mr. Van Sickle — The meetings of local associations can be made 
most attractive and of most benefit to the business of life insurance 
only through the personal work of the officers, that is, of the local body. 
In the selection of a president you should 
he very careful to select a man who has the 
capacity of a successful manager; who will 
be able to instill into the other members 
of that association sufficient energy und 
i enthusiasm to bring them out, and take 
I such part in the work as they should. Then 
I too your Executive Committee is com- 
I posed of five members, three of whom 
I should be managers as well. The president 
I should give to this work plenty of lime. 
J Having been in that position myself I know 
what that means. He should be on the 
alert for new ideas, new plans, new schemes, 
and new thoughts, in order to please the 
members who attend. As Kir. Scott has 
just stated, the liesl way to meet your 
man is to have him seated at the same table with you, enjoying 
a nice repast, after which you may have addresses from prominent 
men, physicians, lawyers, and others, who will give you good valuable 
thought along their lines and in connection with insurance. Now 
then bear in mind to invite the press at these different meetings, who 
are always glad to give publicity to the various things that happen, in the 
morning papers or in the evening papers. I remember very well when 
our president, Mr. Scovel, came to Iietroit, we had the papers filled 
with articles about our meetings and with his picture. People had been 
educated to the fact that they wanted to know more about life insurance, 
and the more we can feed them with matters that happen in our local 
associations the better it will be for all in the writing of business. You 
should change your program every month. Start out say this month 
with an able attorney, get him to give a good address on insurance 
from his standpoint, after your feed of course, interspersed with music. 
Your hustlers committee or the president should make it a point to get 
every member possible out fo that meeting. Those who are not there 
should be recorded by the secretary and personal letters written to 
that man or a personal call to show him your partieular interest in his 
missing that meeting. We should lie as persistent in looking after the 
members who do not attend as we are looking after our lapses. In 
that way we breed enthusiasm to attend these various meetings. Hav- 
ing traveled around the country somewhat with President Dolph, it is very 
int' resting to me to meet with different associations, and I could pick 
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out from meeting with the men that night the conditions as they existed 
in (hat particular locality. Where you had an enthusiastic meeting, 
a good program, there you would find conditions that were altogether 
different from those that are dying of dry rot. Get the boys closer 
together, and you will find that the objectionable practices in busi- 
ness will gradually be eliminated. Close personal contact with one 
another will give us greater respect. That is what we want in this busi- 
ness. Those lines could be followed up and if carefully followed up 
will give to the underwriter, to the press and the public the great benefit 
of life insurance. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. F. Draper, Springfield, Mass.— Mr. President, and Dele- 
gates: This is not very interesting, perhaps, to most of you'foryou know 
the situation in your association and probably I can say little that is 
new. This question reads "How can the 
meetings of local associations be made most 
attractive and most beneficial to the busi- 
ness of life insurance." I would like to 
leave out the word "most" because I do 
not feel like speaking along that line, but 

Ihow can it be made productive and attrac- 
tive I would like to say a word about. 
Where is the source of the business of life 
insurance? The agent, of course. How 
can the local association then be attractive 
and productive of the best benefit to the 
agent? That is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. The stream won't rise higher than 
its source. So you have the agent who 
produces the business, and we want to do 
all we can for him through our local asso- 
ciation. And perhaps a word may be useful to our friend from the 
South. We have the same kind of men in life insurance soliciting 
that you find in your other lines of business, and you will find some 
men who will hold on to their little small change just as tightly as 
the man did on the trolley car when the conductor came around and 
said "Did you pay your fare?" the man said "Yes, don't you remember 
me?" The conductor said "no." The man said "Don't you remem- 
ber the fellow that hung onto bis nickle w that yon had to take it away 
from him by force?" The conductor said "Yes." The man replied 
"That was me." (Laughter.) 

Then there is the fellow who says "What is there in it for me?" And 
there is the fellow who wants to get more out of it than he put? in. If 
George H. Sutton were here he would allow me to tell the story that 
he told me a little while ago. This is the first convention that Mr. 
George H. Sutton has not been able to attend, and he regrets it very 
much. He told me this story. A fellow was going along by a cathedral 
and heard a woman weeping and said "Can I be of any assistance?" 
she says "I have come here and asked the priest to have my child bap- 
tised and I can't get it done," he said "Why not?" The woman said. 
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"Well, they won't do it unless I pay fifty cents, and I haven't fifty cents. " 
The man's heart was softened and he said "Now I am sorry, I haven't 
any change, I have only this ten-dollar bill." She says "I think the 
Bishop will change it." "Well," he said" you can take it and bring 
me back the change." So she went in and had the child baptised 
and brought back the change, and this man said "Now 1 have done a 
good deal of good. I have made this woman happy; I have saved a 
soul and I have got nine dollars and a half back m change from a ten 
dollar counterfeit bill." (Laughter.) So some fellows want more 
out of it than they put in. 

Now, I have no theories, but I have a few facts that have been used 
and put into force and they are of benefit to some underwriters in the 
old Bay State, and maybe they will be helpful elsewhere. First I want 
to say that the life underwriters' association is misunderstood and the 
members of that association are misunderstood. The officers and the 
members of this National Association are misunderstood. They can- 
not understand what you fellows and what we fellows get together for,, 
and they think perhaps they are just as good out of it as they are in it* 
To use the church for illustration, perhaps we are not all perfect who 
are in it but you come in and help make us more perfect; so we are mis- 
understood. And this other story was told by Sutton. He said, twa 
women of uncertain age at a watering place wanted to take a drive 
and they went to hire a horse that would be perfectly safe and they 
were assured by the liveryman that he had a horse that was automo- 
bile broke and steam roller broke and so they engaged him. The 
liveryman said, however, "There is one thing 1 want to speak about* 
you want to be careful that the rein does not get under the horse's tail."" 
So they went off with this information, and they had a fine drive and 
they went around by the sea and through the woods and later in the 
afternoon an old farmer coming along with his wagon found them 
stopped on the side of the road and off under some trees and one of the 
ladies was holding an umbrella over the horse's tail and the man said, 
'Why, what is the trouble?" and the lady said, "Well, it came on to- 
rain and the liveryman told us we must be very careful not to let the 
rain get under the horse's tail." (Laughter.) 

Now, they misunderstood the advice of the stable keeper, and I tell 
you there are hundreds of men, who misunderstand us. We are joined 
together and Brother Scott says they don't know anything about it* 
We simply want to educate them up to it. They have to be educated 
as well as some of our prospects. 

I said I had no theory, but these are simple facts. You have had 
the social features enlarged upon and the goodfellowship, but I tell 
you this fact that when the call came last May for every member of 
the Association of Western Massachusetts to be on hand at one o'clock 
for a lunch at which a subject which touched his pocketbook would be 
discussed we had the largest attendance that we ever have had at a noon 
lunch, and that is our popular time for having them. So much so that 
a resolution was adopted and delegates were sent to Albany, and those 
resolutions in due time were forwarded through the influence and ef- 
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forts of our noble friend at court, William C. Johnson, and that reached 
the Armstrong committee in due season, so that not only was New York 
alive but Massachusetts and all along through New England was alive 
the protector of an honest fair commission to the agent, and if you had 
sat there with me and heard Mr. Johnson for two hours speak in the 
most prophetic kindly way to the Armstrong committee you would 
feel under an everlasting debt of gratitude to him. It touched their 
pocket book and they came in large numbers. And it is thanks to all 
who took part in it that there has been such a result that we may get 
a living. 

Now, one or two very practical things, and I am through. If the 
president can get his members to suggest things it would be a good 
idea and he would find it would interest them. One gentleman said 
we cannot afford to pay three dollars for a banquet. We have a seventy- 
five cent lunch that is good enough for any man and in that way we 
get our members together and so much so that it grew out of this real 
interest in our association that it was voted that every member in good 
and regular standing should have a certificate of membership in our 
association framed and have it hung on the wall of his office or above 
his desk and a contract with it that when he ceased to solicit life insur- 
ance business that certificate of membership to our association would 
be returned to the association. He signed an agreement to that effect. 
Then to follow on that we publish in our daily papers every month this 
statement, "The Life Underwriters' Association of Western Massachu- 
setts is an organization of life insurance agents that stands for honest 
Eractice, truthful representation and a square deal between the mem- 
ers of the insuring public and the agent, and the extending of the mu* 
nificent system of sound life insurance. The following is a list of mem- 
bers in good standing. A revised list will be published monthly." 
And then follows fifty names. Do you tell me that the printing of those 
names in the papers does not have an effect on solicitors of Western 
Massachusetts? It puts them up in the highest front rank. Guaran- 
tees the standing, guarantees their honesty of purpose, and everything 
of that kind, and it leads the public to be suspicious about names that 
are not on that list. The certificates and the public list to my mind are 
perhaps somewhat new and novel and I think they originated with the 
Western Massachusetts Association. 

I will close with just one thought. The late ex-president of this Na- 
tional Association and the prsident of our local association, the very 
much loved James L. Johnson, said to me one time, "When a man 
tells me that he cannot afford to join the local association I say to him 
*My friend, you cannot afford not to join the association'." Now, 
it remains for us to make the association so attractive, so productive 
of benefit that he cannot fail to join our local association. 

The President — One man whom the association will long 
remember for service done is the secretary who for three years 
served us so faithfully and efficiently, Mr. Fred B. Mason 
of Chicago, who will say a word. 
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Mn. Fred B. Mason— 

be made most ai 

ness of life ii 

This question reminds me of another one of universal interest, namely, 

''How can a man make himself attractive to a woman, so as to win 

favor in her eyes?" This latter question lias been answered by the 
latin poet Ovid (an authority on subjects) 
who says the answer is easy and the whole 
art of it lies in being worthy of her. In a 
like manner my answer to the question be- 
fore us is, let the character of the meeting 
lie worthy to attract and they will not fail 
to prove attractive and in consequence pro- 
ductive of good to the business of life in- 

Iiea! honest worth then is the test to be 
applied to anything proposed for a life 
underwriters' meeting. In the first place 
let the agents come to the meeting in a 
frame of mind free from any rancour on 
account of business differences with other 
agents. Let him, on the contrary, come 
prepared to job, on the 'grounds of common interests, in anything 
which is for the common good. Keep the sentiment of the association 
as near as possible a unit. Be slow to action without practically unan- 
imous consent. Avoid factional feeling, permit no "playing politics." 
If there must be a fight — if there are irreconcilable differences, take 
it outside of the association proper, by reference to a committee, or 
other parlimentary device. The association is a place for the mem- 
bers to come together as friends, as co-workers in a common cause, 
as brothers in a family, as comrades in arms with a rallying cry like 
that of Dumas' Three Musketeers. "One for All and All for One." 
Next, in regard to the program, variety is the keynote. Every worthy 
thing which is enjoyable, let it have its proper place. Have some meet- 
ings for members only, others where guests may be invited and one 
meeting at least each year an especially festive occasion when ladies 
are invited. This last I regard as especially important for the best 
results in a local association can no more be attained without the sup- 
port of the home influences than an agent can do his best work if his 
wife and family think he ought to be doing something else. 

And while life insurance should never at any meeting be forgotten, 
but on the contrary should always be conspicuous on the program, 
at the same time let there be outside talent in liberal proportions. In- 
vile ministers, lawyers, financiers and editors. Have poets and wits 
who are friends of the association. Have good dinners, novelties in 
decoration and music. 

Choose with care for the leader of the association a man who will 
command unanimous support, then let every member cordially contribute 
whatever he can, either of his own talent or that of his friends. The 
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benefit will be reciprocal. The members will get instruction and en- 
tertainment from their guests and on the other hand, like Judge Kuhn 
of Minnesota who being surprised at the fact of the existence of a life 
underwriters' association, and impressed when told of its scope by 
those who invited him to address the convention, in the course of his 
preparation of a speech converted himself to life insurance — the guests 
of the local associations will be favorably impressed not only in favor 
of the agents but of life insurance itself. 

Persisted in, this will in time have its effect on the community. It 
will truly be "productive of benefit to the business of life insurance." 

There is but one more thing to be done and that is to advertise. Get 
the accounts of meetings not only in insurance journals but in the daily 
press. Be kind to the insurance editor or the reporter; go out of your 
way to give him items of insurance news and invite him to the meetings. 
For this small coin of courtesy he will amply repay you again to the 
benefit of the business of life insurance. 

When you come to think of it, it is remarkable that the local asso- 
ciations exist at all, and more so that they show vitality and power to 
grow. It's a great thing to be alive, and while we live as an association 
or as individuals, let us improve ourselves, be happy and enjoy life to 
the utmost. 

Mr. Scott — Mr. President, our ranks are so decimated that out of 
regard to the gentlemen who are to address us, I move we adjourn un- 
til tomorrow. 

The convention then adjourned until nine-thirty a.m. Wednes- 
day. 

SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 
MORNING SESSION 

The third session of the convention was called to order at 
ten o'clock on Wednesday morning by President Scovel. 

The President — W r e heard yesterday some very interest- 
ing remarks on crowd madness, a thing we have all been fa- 
miliar with, inside the business as well as outside. One man 
who has kept a level head and well-poised judgment at all 
points during those exciting events in which he has been him- 
self an important participator, is the man who will now address 
us. He is one of the two representatives of the Actuaries' 
Conference of Twenty-six, who w T ere called into personal and 
close conference with the New York investigating committee 
and he was also active in connection with the work of the Chi- 
cago Conference and before the House Committee considering 
the Ames bill. I have had abundant opportunity of seeing 
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and of hearing how important an influence he has personally 
exercised upon the recommendations of those various bodies. 
We are honored indeed, in every sense of the word, by having 
with us this morning, to read a paper upon the subject "Prob- 
lems of Life Insurance Law," Mr. E. E. Rhodes, Mathema- 
tician of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J. (Applause.) 

Mr. Rhodes— Gentlemen, your president has made i! very difficult 

for me to come up to the expectations his words may have raised. I 

am rather inclined to think that he fears that his assets won't be taken 

at their true value, and he wants to mark them up a little. (Laughter.) 

Just how one who is barely worth par can 

measure up to a hundred and seventy-five 

I shall leave for you to guess. 

Life insurance, as a business, finds its 
justification in that it meets, as nothing 
else yet devised does, a universal need. 

IThe complexity of modern life, which 
makes one member of a family the pro- 
ducer for all, and consequently, the main- 
stay of all, is responsible for the introduc- 
tion and development of the business. 
This same complexity, ever increasing, will 
also require, until some better scheme is 
found for accomplishing the same purpose, 
the continuance of the institution. life 
insurance will endure, and because of its 
necessity and its intrinsic value, will find 
its scope constantly expanding. Like all other agencies for good, it has 
been abused by those who have been charged with its development and 
conservation. 

We are in an era of reform. Real reform, proposed by men who, 
with a clear understanding of the subject, act solely in the public in- 
terest, is alone worthy of consideration. That reform which has noth- 
ing but the label to commend it, projiosed by honest but uninformed 
men, or by men with wrong motives, should be disregarded. When 
we were young and visited the county fair we accepted a copy of eveiy 
circular that was offered, and sampled, so far as we were permitted, 
the various preparations which were on exhibition. There was no 
discrimination. There is today a county Fair of reform legislation, 
and many are inclined to accept what is offered, precisely as we did 
when we were actuated by nothing but impulse. The two ideas differ 
in only one respect. If we had refused to experiment with a certain 
preparation guaranteed to restore hair, for fear the effect would be the 
reverse of that which was intended, no one would have criticised us. 
If we look askance at certain schemes of insurance legislation, we are 
classed by some as opponents of reform. In the published statement 
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embodying the general views of the committee appointed by the Chicago 
Conference of Governors, Attorneys-General and Insurance Commis- 
sioners, it is said, referring to the attitude of companies, that "every 
proposed radical interference, except to prevent frauds and crimes, has 
keen opposed." I submit that the burden of justifying radicalism 
rests upon the man who proposes it, and that it is unfair for him to shift 
the burden. Those who asK for merit in such suggestions are friends, 
and not opponents, of reform. Emerson, in his essay on Politics, says 
that "the spirit of our American radicalism is destructive and aimless: 
it is not loving; it has no ulterior and divine ends, but is destructive 
only out of hatred and selfishness." In the same essay we are told 
that "Republics abound in young civilians who believe that the laws 
make the city, that grave modifications of the policy and modes of living 
and employments of the population, that commerce, education ana 
religion, may be voted in or out, and that any measure, though it were 
absurd may be imposed on the people if only you can get sufficient voices 
to make it a law. But the wise know that foolish legislation is a rope 
of sand which perishes in the twisting; that the state must follow and 
not lead the character and progress of the citizen ; the strongest usurper 
is quickly got rid of; and they only who build on Ideas, build for eter- 
nity; and that the form of government which prevails is the expression 
of what cultivation exists in the population which permits it. The law 
is only a memorandum. We are superstitious, and esteem the statute 
somewhat; so much life as it has in the character of living men is its 
force. The statute stands there to say, yesterday we agreed so and so, 
but how feel ye this article today? Our statute is a currency 
which we stamp with our own portrait; it soon becomes unrecogniza- 
ble, and in process of time will return to the mint. Nature is not demo- 
cratic, nor limited-monarchical, but despotic, and will not be fooled or 
abated of any jot of her authority by the pertest of her sons; and as 
fast as the public mind is opened to more intelligence, the code is seen 
to be brute and stammering." With Emerson's words in mind I de- 
sire to review the legislative aspect of insurance as it is now presented. 
During the year four public bodies have expressed their views re- 
garding the form of legislation required in view of the disclosures 
of life insurance mismanagement. These four bodies are the New 
York Legislature, the Massachusetts Commission, the Committee 
of Fifteen appointed at a conference of Governors, Attorneys-General 
and Insurance Commissioners, and the Select Committee of the British 
House of Lords. The laws enacted by the New York Legislature can- 
not be said to represent the views of the Legislature. Forced upon 
that body by inexorable political exigencies, backed by a party caucus, 
the right of the individual members to exercise their own judgment 
was denied. We speak of our Legislatures as deliberative assemblies. 
The term is often a misnomer. Freely acknowledging that there is 
good in the Armstrong laws, I cannot be too emphatic in stating that 
they are not a model, because they were drafted by inexperienced men 
who saw only one phase, because they are based upon local conditions, 
because they deal with details rather than with principles, and because 
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they were neither prepared nor enacted with due deliberation. The 
Chicago Conference cannot be said to be representative, except of 
the Western and Southern states. The Committee of Fifteen is mainly 
composed of commissioners from states in which no large life insurance 
company is domiciled. At St. Paul, where it met to determine what 
legislation it should recommend, there was no official from the great 
insurance states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
or Pennsylvania. Nevertheless, this committee has commended it- 
self to thoughtful people more than has the Armstrong Committee. 
The report of the Massachusetts Commission shows such evidence of 
careful deliberation, such absence of political considerations, such 
desire to conserve public interests, that it attracts to itself by its own 
weight the greatest consideration. The system of supervision in Great 
Britain differs so greatly from that of this country, that the report of 
the English Committee bears little upon the plans under discussion 
in America. Like the report of the Massachusetts Commission, it 
evidences sound thinking and intelligent comprehension of the subject. 
It deals principally with the suggestion that special deposits be required 
from foreign companies for the protection of British policyholders in 
excess of the deposit of $100,000 required of domestic companies, 
The conclusion that such deposits should not be required is based upon 
six reasons, the principal and controlling ones of which are that such 
a course would violate the principle that the whole of the funds of an 
insurance company should be available for the claims of all policyholders 
alike, and that the public might be led to suppose that the solvency 
of the companies was guaranteed by the government. 

The policy of the state is seemingly being reversed. Hitherto the 
state has striven to make insurance companies as strong as it was pos- 
sible to make them, to throw around them safeguards and restrictions 
by which their resources could be husbanded. Now, surplus reserves 
to meet unforeseen contingencies are limited; the annual distribution of 
surplus is enforced upon all companies alike and the law tempts com- 
panies to distribute more than they should ; the system of net valuations 
is supplanted by a form of gross valuation; an arbitrary limit of ex- 
pense is fixed for all companies alike, regardless of the character of 
their business; expenses are not only limited by statute, but the manner 
in which they shall be incurred is prescribed, and the form and phrase- 
ology of the policy contract appears in the law. 

In addition to these things we may be called to look upon a fight 
for the control of the funds of policyholders in mutual companies. Mu- 
tual companies should be mutual, in fact as well as in name; but the 
mutuality of a company is not to be determined by the ease with which 
the management can be changed. A mutual company is one which 
does not treat one policyholder more favorably than another, and in 
which the power to change the management when the policyholders' 
interests demand a change, resides in the policyholders. The man- 
agement of a mutual company which does not seek to protect the com- 
pany from passing into the hands of those who would use it for selfish 
or wicked purposes, fails in the performance of one of its most import- 
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ant duties. Far better that if a bad management be in power, it shall 
remain there until public opinion shall demand a change, than that 
the second state shall be worse than the first. History shows that any 
management, however strongly entrenched, must give way to the force 
of public opinion. Let the law require that policyholders shall have 
the right to vote for directors or trustees, in such ways as shall facil- 
itate their action if they desire to act; but let not the law invite and re- 
quire a yearly contest for control, in which the most sordid interests 
may profess to be working for the benefit of the policyholders. In my 
opinion a law covering the essentials would provide that the company 
should be governed by a board of directors or trustees who should be 
elected by and from among the policyholders, and who should hold at 
least one stated meeting each month. A majority of the board should 
be residents of the state in which the companv is domiciled, and the 
terms of at least one-third of the members should expire each year. 
No person should be eligilbe for election unless notice of his candidacy 
was filed with the board not more than ninety and not less than sixty 
days prior to the date of the election. Each policyholder whose insurance 
was m force should be entitled to one vote, which might be cast either 
in person or by mail or by proxy; but no proxy should be valid if exe- 
cuted more than ninety or less than thirty days prior to the date of the 
election at which it was offered. Any vacancy occurring in the board 
might be filled by the board until the next annual election, when the 
members of the company should elect a person to serve for the unex- 
pired term. Death, resignation, or refusal or neglect to serve for the 
period of two months should constitute a vacancy. No vote by mail 
should be counted unless received at the home office of the company, 
where the election should be held, by the time set for the closing of the 
polls or within twenty days prior to the date of the election. The local 
commissioner of insurance might have charge of the election. 

There is something more in life insurance than dividends. Connected 
as I am with a company which has always distributed its surpus annually , 
and believing thoroughly that for that company no other course is 
either desirable or permissible, I certainly shall not be accused of sel- 
fishness in contending that all companies should not be compelled to 
make such annual distributions. The deferred dividend system as 
generally practiced has been responsible for some of the evil that has 
beset the business; for how much, I neither know nor care to estimate. 
Yielding to none in my advocacy of annual dividends, I at the same 
time recognize the desirability of permitting at least young and weak 
companies to make distributions of surplus less frequently than annually 
and also the desirability of a deferred dividend period for certain classes 
of sub-standard risks. I would provide that a company deferring sur- 
plus distributions on any of its policies should publish separate sched- 
ules of such policies for each dividend period showing those in force 
at the beginning of the year, those issued and terminated during the 
year, with the mode of termination, and those in force at the end of 
the year. I would also require a separate schedule showing the de- 
ferred dividend fund at the beginning of the year, the accretions dur- 
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ing the year and the sources thereof, the payments from the fund dur- 
nig the year and the fund as it stands at the end of the year. 

A peculiar effect of the provision of the Armstrong law regarding 
expenses is that it may increase the expense rate of some of the com- 
panies which are now most economically managed. The companies 
referred to have not been in the practice of making special allowances 
to their agency force for office rents, clerk hire, stationery, etc.; but 
have in addition to the actual cost of collecting premiums, paid to gen- 
eral agents a small percentage of the premiums collected, which has 
served to meet all necessary expenses and to enable the general agent 
to properly develop his field. The commissions paid by such com- 
panies have been so small that the general agent has been compelled to 
practically turn them over to the soliciting agent, so that, as a rule, 
the general agent has had to rely upon other income for his compensa- 
tion. These companies have found that this practice results in an 
economical administration of the agency department; but under the 
Armstrong law it must be discontinued. This is not to be looked upon 
with complacency; but there is another condition which is more serious. 

We have old and well established companies with a large volume of 
old premium-paying participating business, which companies are 
abundantly able to meet any reasonable limitation upon their total 
expenses, such, for example, as that their aggregate insurance expenses 
shall not exceed their premium loadings, without considering the as- 
sumed savings in mortality arising from the use of the "select and ul- 
timate" method. Companies which have a large proportion of paid-up 
business on their books, however, will need not only all their loadings 
but all their assumed savings in mortality for the first five years of in- 
surance on their new business. Companies with a large proportion 
of non-participating business which carries small loadings, will find 
it very difficult, and perhaps impossible, to come within the law's limi- 
tation. At the same time, they will not necessarily be extravagant. 
Non-participating business is not obtained with the idea that the ex- 
penses shall not exceed* the loadings and the first five years' mortality 
savings. Companies doing that class of business rely upon interest 
earnings in excess of the rate assumed for computing premiums and 
reserves, and also upon mortality savings beyond the nrst five years. 
Any rule applicable to mutual companies doing a participating busi- 
ness should not apply to stock companies doing a non-participating 
business. New companies in which practically the whole expense of 
administration as well as agency and medical expenses, must be charged 
against new business, will find it especially difficult to come within the 
prescribed limitation on total expenses. New York, therefore, offers 
no encouragement for the formation of new companies or for new com- 
panies organized in other states to enter New York. Companies differ 
so widely in age, in standing, and in the character of their business, 
that I do not believe it is practicable to prescrible a general rule for 
limiting expenses. Neither do I believe such a rule will necessarily 
result in economy. 

Perhaps no proposition has met with more favor on the part of those 
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without practical knowledge of the business, than the idea of statutory 
forms of policies. Certainly, no other proposition has less to commend 
it. Any law, prescribing a standard form of policy contract, would 
have to be drawn upon lines wbich would meet the necessities of the 
smaller and weaker companies, as otherwise such companies would 
be forced out of business. This result would be unfortunate, as it would 
concentrate more than at present the insurance business of the country 
in the hands of a small number of companies. On the other hand, 
if a contract which came within the abilities of the smaller and weaker 
companies to perform should be prescribed, the insuring public would 
be aeprived of the greater liberality which they are now able to secure 
in the policies of other companies. This, again, as I view it, would be 
against public policy. 

The phraseology of the present policy contracts of the companies 
entitled to public confidence is the result of many years of experience. 
Although the best obtainable legal talent has been employed in their 
preparation in order that the rights of the insured and of the entire mem- 
bership might be conserved, it has been necessary to have the phrase- 
ology tested oyer and over again in the courts, the decisions of which 
have necessitated various changes from time to time. Policy contracts 
should do absolute justice to the insured and at the same time protect 
the general membership from scheming and unprincipled persons 
who might seek to establish a liability where none existed, and the expe- 
rience referred to would have to be cast aside, if companies were com- 
pelled to adopt a form prescribed by law, for however carefully such 
a contract might be devised by the lawmakers, they would necessarily 
lack experience and it would be greatly to be feared that by reason of 
faulty construction, unjust claims would have to be met by the com- 
panies, who would have no relief except through the slow and uncer- 
tain process of securing the necessary amendments to the law, which, 
however, would not apply to policies already issued. It is right here 
that the analogy between standard fire policies and standard life pol- 
icies falls to the ground. Once in effect, the life policy cannot be ter- 
minated except by the choice of the insured, while the fire policy may 
be terminated at any time by the company. The chief argument in 
favor of a standard fire policy is that many companies may insure the 
same risk, and the adjustment necessitated thereby in event of a loss, 
is greatly simplified by uniformity of the contracts. This situation, 
of course does not arise in life insurance. An excellent illustration of 
the truth of what I have said is found in connection with the New York 
forms. As originally prepared they were crude and imperfect in many 
details and were materially changed in an effort to perfect them. The 
company actuaries whose views were received by the Armstrong Com- 
mittee protested against the haste with which the Committee was obliged 
to do this portion of the task it had assigned itself. To meet this pro- 
test a provision was inserted in the law that prior to Oct. 1, 1906, the 
Superintendent of Insurance might change the forms in any way which 
did not conflict with the provisions of the Insurance Law of New York. 
The forms as revised by the Superintendent contain serious errors of 
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construction which are likely to cause embarrassment. These forms 
however, are now the law of New York, and cannot be changed except 
by the Legislature. This situation should be enough to make those 
responsible for legislation in other states hesitate, for it is fair to assume 
that if such errors are made in New York, other errors may be made 
by those who attempt to prepare statutory forms elsewhere. It may, 
of course, be said that companies have made mistakes in drafting con- 
tracts, but they have been able to correct them as soon as discovered. 

Companies may issue only the regular forms of policies, but aim to 
meet any reasonable desire which the applicant may have in the de- 
tails connected with either the payment of the premiums or the pay- 
ment of the proceeds. The wishes of the insuring public have been 
found to be so diversified in these respects that many printed varieties 
of the same form are required for the conduct of the business. If the 
law should do away with this elasticity in policy contracts, the business 
would be simplified, but companies could no longer make the provisions 
of the policy contract meet the individual needs of the applicant in the 
matter of payment of premiums or of beneficiaries and contingent 
beneficiaries, and of the manner of payment of proceeds. Life insur- 
ance justifies itself in the greatest degree when it does these things. 

It is said that if life insurance policies were uniform the public could 
easily determine the comparative merits of the different companies by 
comparing the cost. To make this argument of any weight there must 
be iron-clad uniformity in premium rates and in all the benefits and 
conditions. The most violent extremist has not proposed such uni- 
formity. The cost of insurance could be reduced by eliminating from 
contracts some of the privileges now found therein, but I venture to 
think, and believe it can be demonstrated, that a large part of the in- 
suring public would prefer to pay a trifle more for the present contracts 
of many companies than they would pay for one less liberal. There 
are many men who want the best in life insurance, as well as in other 
things, and who are willing to pay for it. The point I am trying to make 
is that if a company should issue two contracts, one less liberal and 
costing less than the other, the insuring public would, in large measure, 
prefer the more liberal one at a somewhat higher cost. 

I believe that non-forfeiture legislation should go no further than to 
secure unconditionally to the policyholder his full equity in the contract. 
For example, some companies have adopted the plan of allowing the 
value of a policy automatically in the form of extended insurance; 
others, in the form of paid-up insurance for a reduced amount. Com- 
panies should be free to specify in their policies which form will be 
automatically allowed, and the value of such insurance should be fixed 
at a minimum which would not cripple the weaker companies, leaving 
the stronger companies free to be as much more liberal as they deemed 
wise. It may be truthfully said that of late years the tendency in such 
matters has been the reverse of illiberality. 

With some slight modifications the provisions of the law proposed 
by Hon. A. I. Vorys, chairman of the sub-committee on standard 
forms of the Chicago Conference, which stipulate what shall be incor- 
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porated in every policy and what shall not appear therein, will be found 
to meet most satisfactorily the obligation of the state to protect its citi- 
zens, and will at the same time avoid the dangers of statutory forms. 

In my opinion the best feature of the Armstrong law is the require- 
ment for publicity. In this respect the law might well have gone even 
farther than it does. In fact, I believe that the value of the work of 
the Armstrong Committee is found more in the public revelation it 
made than in the laws it recommended. It may be said that advocates 
of publicity are not always sincere; but this does affect my belief that 
it is the best possible legal remedy for existing evils. Instances might 
be cited where even the partial publicity occasioned by the form of 
return hitherto required of companies has led to the disclosure and 
remedy of wrong conditions. There should be a thorough examina- 
tion of the affairs of every company at intervals of five, or, possibly, 
three years. The examinations now made usually go no farther than a 
verification of the last annual statement. They should include an in- 
vestigation of financial methods and a scrutiny of the plans of insurance. 
Any evidence of wrongdoing in the former, or failure to observe cor- 
rect principles in the latter, should be at once made public. The re- 
port of the British committee reiterates the value of British supervision 
which practically relies upon publicity. 

It should be accepted as a fundamental principle that a legislature 
of one state should not attempt to regulate the business of companies 
organized in other states. I cannot do better than to quote from the 
report of the Massachusetts Commission, which says, "In the first 
enthusiasm for reform it was suggested on all sides that the state ought 
to regulate not only its own insurance corporations, but also those of 
the other states. Since the business of insurance among the states is 
not covered by the Commerce Clause in the United States Constitution, 
each state has the power to exclude the insurance corporations of all 
the other states, and consequently may impose upon them such condi- 
tions as to taxes, management and business methods, as its policy or 
caprice may dictate. How far the states shall go in dealing with the 
insurance companies of other states, is limited by considerations of 
public policy, not of power. Some rules of exclusion are salutary and 
necessary to protect our citizens from undesirable foreign companies. 
We should require conditions of the fullest publicity, and compliance 
with tests of solvency and honesty. Beyond this, to seek to regulate 
the business management of corporations of other states does not ac- 
cord with comity or justice. It leads to the imposition of contradictory 
demands, for what one state may compel another may forbid. Uni- 
formity of law is not to be had by one state's legislating for all the other 
states — a course which* brings retaliation. The evil of divergent laws 
can be minimized only by each state's seeking to secure the highest 
perfection of its own corporation laws by means of the least amount 
of legislation that will accomplish the purpose." 

I wish to bring you a message of good cheer and of optimism. As 
a result of all that has occurred, I look forward to a more general reali- 
zation of the true nature of life insurance, to the day when none con- 
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nected with it shall proclaim it to be a missionary enterprise, but as 
it is, a business differing from all other businesses in that it is founded 
upon principles of beneficence, yielding to those engaged in it the satisfac- 
tion that they are helping solve one of the world's great problems. There 
are various trusteeships, but there is none higher than that of a life in- 
surance company. For love of those who are dear to them men toil, 
and strive to educate their children and provide their families' with what 
is required to keep them in comfort. In the most practical way now 
known, they make provision by which their hopes will not be frustrated 
in event of their premature death. After the state has done all that 
it may to safeguard the sacred funds thus accumulated, there is still 
something necessary. The law at best is only a deterrent, and the so- 
lution of the problem confronting us is after all not to be found in the 
law, but in those rugged principles which make up moral character. 
Let us have an intelligent comprehension of what the law should re- 
quire and let us join in the advocacy of all wise measures of retorm; 
but above all, let us use our influence to secure in all departments of 
the business men whom the narrowing lust of gold cannot besmirch, 
men whom the lust of office cannot kill, men with no false pride of place, 
men with the love of truth and right, men who have such a high regard 
for their trusteeship that they need no law. 

It is to such a work that we are called. The coming years will bring 
changes in the conduct of our business, but I am satisfied that the fu- 
ture has opportunities for achievement in our chosen work which the 
past could not offer, and if we who are here shall resolve to stand for 
the best we shall hereafter, if not now, be glad that it was given to us 
to help restore to the people in its integrity, one of the greatest economic 
forces the world has seen. The new order means, I take it, that the 
business is to be divorced of all that has been grafted upon it to its de- 
triment, that there shall be no appeals to men's selfishness through op- 
portunities to gain at the expense of others, that the whole emphasis 
will be laid upon the idea of protection, and that the rivalry of the fu- 
ture will be to furnish the best possible insurance at the lowest possible 
cost. As you shall apply yourselves to this problem, I beg you to re- 
member those words of Emerson which I have already quoted, that 
they only who build on ideas, build for eternity. (Applause; 

Chairman Cochran then announced that a meeting of the 
Executive Committee would be held at five o'clock in the after- 
noon immediately on the return from the tally-ho ride. 

The President — We will proceed at once with the program. 
The first matter is the naming of the nominating committee. 
I will ask the Secretary to call the roll of delegations. Of 
course every delegation understands that it is its privilege and 
duty to name someone to represent it as a member of the nomi- 
nating committee which meets tonight. 

The roll was then called, and the following gentlemen were 
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named to form the nominating committee: 

Baltimore, Edwin W. Heisse. 

Birmingham, William H. Stewart. 

Boston, Charles E. Townsend. 

Canada (Montreal) H. C. Cox. 

Chicaga, Fred B. Mason. 

Cincinnati, William D. Yerger. 

Cleveland, Nathan Kendall. 

Colorado, I, R. Cowles. 

Connecticut, W r illiam Tolman. 

Dayton, Job Hill. 

Detroit, William Van Sickle. 

Georgia, J. R. Nutting; 

Grand Rapids, H. W. LeSage Tan Broek. 

Hudson Valley, E. J. Webb. 

Indiana, Edson F. Folsom. 

Northern Indiana, Charles W. Orr. 

Iowa, Elliott S. Miller. 

Kansas City, Ira B. Mapes. 

Lincoln, Z. Dwiggins. 

Louisville, J. M. Johnson. 

Maine, Charles M. March. 

Central Massachusetts, Dana M. Dustaru 

Western Massachusetts, W. P. Draper. 

Minneapolis, V. H. Van Slyke. 

Minnesota, F. M. Joyce. 

Nebraska, Charles E. Ady. 

New Hampshire, J. A. Wellman. 

New York, George A. Brinkerhoff. 

North Carolina, P. D. Gold, Jr. 

Peoria, 111., John C. Keene. 

Philadelphia, W. A. Higinbotham. 

Pittsburg, Charles W\ Scovel. 

Rochester, N. Y. ,M. R. Miller. 

Savannah, Benjamin J. Apple. 

Springfield, 111., W. F. Workman. 

St. Louis, George Benham. 

Utah, W. G. Farrel. 

The. President — We have heard, in the convention programs 
so far, from a representative of the great fourth estate in the 
particular class (the insurance press) which stands so close 
to us; we have heard from one who represents the world-wide 
science of insurance, the actuarial foundation of our business, 
and who at the same time is the one representative of any home 
office who will appear before the convention; and we now have 
the pleasure of welcoming and of hearing a gentleman who 
officially stands for several great public bodies and interests 
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that we are proud to have represented before us today. As 
deputy Attorney-General of Massachusetts, charged contin- 
uously for years with all matters of insurance law upon which 
the insurance department needed legal advise, this gentleman 
has had extraordinary experience along the lines of insurance 
legislation, and is cordially welcomed by us as representng 
the great state of Massachusetts, and the Massachusetts law 
which has justly been esteemed of large value to the cause of 
insurance in this country. (Applause.) 

Small wonder that this gentleman was appointed a mem- 
ber and secretary of the commission of three to recodify the 
insurance laws of Massachusetts, the report of which commis- 
sion, written by him, is one of the most important documents 
of this period. Small wonder that he was also chosen as sec- 
retary of the Chicago Conference of Governors, Attorneys- 
General, and Insurance Commissioners, called with President 
Roosevelt's concurrence and to which our Association was 
invited to send delegates. In particular, as an official and 
fellow member of that Conference, we are glad to have with 
us the eminent and able former deputy Attorney-General of 
Massachusetts, who will address us on the subject "Experi- 
mental Insurance Legislation," Hon. Frederick H. Nash. 

Hon. Frederick H. Nash — Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: "The law must follow business," said Lord Justice Bowen in the 
course of his famous opinion in the Mogul case. The law must follow 
business, not seek to drive it into untried 
paths, as to which the opinions of experts 
differ. Varying economic opinions ought not 
to be crystallized into unchangeable form. 
I.ord Justice Bowen was speaking of court 
law, but the sentiment is even more true 
when legislation is concerned. 
I We would all trust the courts to work out ■ 
J a business problem, sooner than put our 
| faith in llic untrained original ideas of legis- 
lators. For in no civilized country is so lit- 
tle respect paid to requirements of prepara- 
li'iii and training for lawmakers as in the 
United States. No one should dare make a 
law upon any subject unless he is equipped 
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Some of our assemblymen have the last quality, a few the first, almost 
none the second. Yet they meet and say, "Come, let us legislate 
together," and in a few short weeks they establish rules for the con- 
duct of a business, in detail, which a century of work by trained men 
has built. 

My text is in these few words, "The law should follow business." 
They are peculiarly fitting to the business of insurance. It is not a 
simple, easy matter to know about insurance, though the constant 
accession to the ranks of life agents, of clergymen without cures, lawyers 
without practice, and boys without general or special education, has 
created a popular impression that the business is a refuge where the 
unfit may survive. It is a profession complicated and highly technical, 
not to be conducted, in my opinion, by savings banks through the em- 
ployment of an extra clerk or two. I have spent eight years in learn- 
ing a very little about it, and as you observe, I do not venture from home 
upon an insurance excursion without an actuary at my side. 

I have had experience of judges who fail to understand the dif- 
ference between net and gross premiums ("We cannot agree with the 
actuary's calculations," the full court said; "they are made on a basis 
of annual premiums of $37.17, while the policy requires premiums 
of $47.46.' ), of attorneys-general who hold that the reserve, being 
more than £5 per cent, of the funds deposited, is a hoard which ought 
to be returned to the policyholders — of reformers who think that a re- 
tiring policyholder is cheated if he does not receive back all his pre- 
miums with interest — I have known even insurance commissioners igno- 
rant of the business. I am not too easily frightened, then, in contemplat- 
ing with alarm the meeting of forty legislatures, made up of untrained 
men with original ideas who feel it due to their constituents that they 
regulate life insurance from the inside out, and who are wont to regard 
the actuary, who furnishes the real brains of the business, with dis- 
trust, because they cannot understand what he is talking about. 

I intend, therefore, to say what I think is the function and proper 
limit of insurance legislation, and then to suggest how you and your, 
associates in the field if you will, can do for the business more than a 
flood of new laws. 

No one will deny that a business which consists in taking money, 
from the people upon promises to repay it after many years ought to 
be conducted with the fullest publicity and under most detailed and 
responsible accounting. When every important dealing is done in 
public and all funds are strictly accounted for, very little more legisla- 
tion is needed, except to provide adequate machinery for the enforce- 
ment of the law at no greater expense to the companies than the ma- 
chinery costs. What the public needs, not only in insurance law but 
throughout all business, is not more statutory misdemeanors, but more 
enforcement of the laws we have. Nothing so teaches disrespect of 
law as the creation of a mass of undigested legislation unenforced or 
easily evaded. In the making of prohibitions there is much humbug. 
I am reminded of a law providing that an owner of stock in an insurance 
company shall not vote on more than one-tenth of the capital, no matter 
how much he may own, and of another which requires that an owner 
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of stock shall vote upon it whether he wants to or not, at least that no- 
body else shall, even at the owner's desire. The first humbug leads 
to putting the stock in trust; the second to the formation of holding 
companies. 

The multiplication of statutory offenses, together with the diminish- 
ingpunishment of real comon law crimes, is a great evil. 

The conditions in New York have seemed to the Iiegislature of that 
state to call for a departure from generally accepted notions concern- 
ing the limits of legislation. The law no longer follows business there, 
but seeks to drive it into untried channels. The administration of 
existing law followed so far behind, that legislation now cuts across 
lots and heads off business management. The result, by those of us 
who are not affected, is awaited with curiosity. 

It is expected that the publication of lists of policyholders will enable 
high-minded canvassers to awaken an intelligent interest in the man- 
agement of companies. I do not believe that any large number of 
policyholders will be thus induced to avail themselves of their privi- 
leges for any good purpose. The recent experience of Mr. Cleveland 
and his associate trustees of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
is a striking illustration of the policyholder's habit to attend to his own 
business rather than to the business of his insurance company. Within 
a year these trustees tried to obtain an expression of their wishes, and 
suggestions from them of candidates for the board of directors. They 
communicated with all policyholders on independent lines, yet only 
a fraction over H per cent, expressed any preference. 

The lists may be used by unfair agents m the game of twisting, and 
by unscrupulous promoters to capture the company, and further they 
are a cause of annoyance to the policyholders themselves — I do not 
want anybody to know what company succeeded in ensnaring me when 
I was twenty-one years old and trusted my agent. 

If Adam Smith, author of the Wealth of Nations, were to take a view 
of the present situation I think he would be most forcibly impressed by 
New York's recurrence to the absolete theory current in the reign of 
Elizabeth that the price of services ought to be limited by law. Of 
late years in this country much criticism has justly been expended upon 
laws which have sought to provide a minimum price for labor. This 
present year has furnished the first modern instance of law providing a 
maximum price which companies may pay to their employees. 

Section 97 of the New York law limits the expense of placing new 
policies to the loadings on those policies plus the present worth of the 
assumed mortality gains according to the select and ultimate method 
of valuation, and limits the renewal commission to agents to a certain 
percentage of the gross premiums for a certain number of years. Though 
the compensation to agents depends on the loadings, the size of which 
is not fixed by law, yet the effect of competition will probably be to pre- 
vent substantial increase in loadings. The effect of this law, therefore, 
must be either to limit arbitrarily agent's remuneration, or to increase 
the cost of insurance. * 

The New York law rests on the theory that older policies ought not 
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to be charged any of the expenses of getting new ones, but as the accre- 
tion of new and healthy risks through their surplus vitality creates a 
surplus of money, it is fair that the older policyholders who share in 
the benefit should share in the burden. The decision how much should 
be paid for "new blood" is a matter of administration which ought to 
be left with the directors, not assumed by the state. 

One of the most delicate questions which life insurance managers 
have to deal with is the question of how much it is worth while to pay 
for new business. If the company stands still, the death rate rises, and 
the gain from vitality diminishes. If the company pays too much for 
new business, the cost more than offsets the gain. It is not a matter 
which legislation can properly fix. 

Legislation upon this specific point is likewise unnecessary, for when 
the management of a life insurance company is held accountable for 
all funds in the same manner that it is held accountable with the legal 
reserve, and must g-ive each policyholder an accounting every year, 
and must make public the details of the business, comparison of results 
will keep down the expenses. Of two companies having each securely 
invested the legal reserve and the maximum contingency reserve, if 
one is provided by law, the company which sells insurance at the least 
net cost will be chosen by the public. 

The zeal x>f lawmakers to get the better of business instead of helping 
it has reached its culmination in the present craze for standard forms 
of life policies. It is well enough to provide by law that all policies 
must contain certain standard provisions and that no policies shall con- 
tain objectionable restrictions, but the iron-clad form, unchangeable ex- 
cept by more legislation, has nothing to commend it but the mistaken 
notion that a man ought to be encouraged to make an important con- 
tract without reading it. Indeed, it works positive harm in barring the 
variation which many of us who take policies want, and in preventing 
improvements such as competition has brought about and if let alone 
will bring about in the future. The history of twenty years of policies 
shows steady progress in liberality to the insured. But requiring a 
company desiring improvement to serve notice of a proposed change 
upon all the other companies to the end that if approved by the insurance 
superintendent the change shall be imposed upon all the other companies 
must effectually cut off hope of improvement. 

It is amusing to see a large committee or conference at work on standard 
forms, discussing what the new contract shall provide as to all sorts 
of matters whieh concern nobody except the parties to the contract, 
such as the question whether a man should be allowed to give money 
by means of an insurance policy to one who has no insurable interest 
in his life, or whether he ought to change the beneficiary at his pleasure. 
Massachusetts in dealing with the latter subject some years ago, quite 
unintentionally, doubtless, prohibited a man who has insured his life 
for the benefit of another man *s wife, from subsequently giving his own 
wife that insurance without the other woman's consent. 

These .matters are quite beyond the field of legislation, unless the 
law is to repeal the statute of wills and impose upon all statutory distri- 
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bution of property, or require every man who builds a house 10 sign a 
form of building contract dictated by labor unions. 

The interferences of which I have spoken are merely wantonly im- 
pertinent; they are not dangerous. But I view with alarm the tendency 
to require companies annually to distribute all except a small part of 
the surplus, or to limit the safety fund according to a sliding scale, which 
is arbitrary and unscientific. What would be thought of a business 
corporation which by vote of its stockholders required its directors to 
declare dividends of all surplus above 2 per cent, of its liabilities ? The 
undivided surplus ought to be elastic in the discretion of the directors. 
A surplus which the company must account tor to its policyholders 
cannot be a source of danger, but must be a source of strength, and if 
any corporation needs to be strong, above rumor or suspicion of insolv- 
ency that corporation is a life insurance company. If the taw is to 
deal with surplus at all, aside from making the company accountable 
for it, the law should either compel the accumulation of sufficient sur- 
plus, to prevent headlong competition in annual dividends, or permit a 
sum equivalent to a decent proportion of the reserve to be held as a 
safety fund. Yet I have seen the proposition seriously made by an in- 
surance commissioner and embodiea in a bill, to require every company 
to distribute every year all its surplus, and when an acturay and a lawyer 
modestly pointed out the calamity lying in wait for the policyholders of 
a company whose directors might obey such a law, an insurance com- 
missioner said, "What is this country coming to if actuaries and insur- 
ance lawyers are to make our insurance laws!" 

Another danger among the follies proposed is the close and detailed 
limitation upon investments, which is likely to have two evil results, 
first, to force up the price of permitted securities until the income from 
them may be sufficient to enable the company to earn enough to carry 
out its contracts, and, second, to afford careless directors who make bad 
investments within the permitted class the excuse of saying, "The law 
allowed it." Individual wisdom of trustees should be encouraged, not 
dependence on legislation rules. 

These experiments and more will have their day of trial, and the in- 
surance business will not die then. But meanwhile what will you be 
doing? In these days, when people call you an evil, and economic 
waste, because you extracted from the policyholders last year, assuming 
that you gave no rebates, five times as much money as went for license 
fees and taxes, how will you teach the public, who must tolerate you 
until of themselves they become eager to invest in future comforts for 
their dependents, that you are something more than an expensive method 
of advertising ? 

Thus, persuade your victim to buy, not the policy which he ignorantly 
wants, or the policy which will give you the biggest commission, but 
the policy which, according to his circumstances, is the best for him. 
In brief, don't sell to a young man with a family and a constantly grow- 
ing income, which is now too small for his needs, a ten-payment policy'. 
You can afford to earn the reputation for giving sound advice at the 
expense of your present commissions. 
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Much of the popular discontent with life insurance is due to the needy 
agent who will say anything to sell a policy. Laws directed against 
false estimates will not accomplish much. The remedy lies with your 
associations. It is your opportunity. While the states are passing 
elaborate acts, which beat around the point, your organizations can do 
much to purify the business. Just as a bar association of lawyers is 
watching to oust from practice unworthy members of their profession, 
so you may bring to the insurance commissioners, having power to 
withhold agents* license, information of the transgressions of insurance 
shysters. Individual complaints may be ascribed to personal feeling, but 
the considerate action of a life underwriters 'association will be treated 
with respect. In making your calling a profession, I wish you success. 

The President — Mr r Nash will accept, I think, from me 
the enthusiastic thanks of the convention as manifested by the 
applause. We will, gentlemen, at once proceed to take up 
the first report of the Executive Committee. If there be no 
objection, we will consider one by one the points of the report 
which are recommended for the action of this convention. 
While the reports are being distributed I will read this telegram 
from the Toledo Association: 

Regret inability to be represented at St. Louis. Wish you 
prosperous meeting. E. S. Briggs, President Toledo Associ- 
ation Life Underwriters. 

On page two of the Executive Committee report is a resolu- 
tion in compliance with the motion already made that such 
resolution be spread upon the minutes of the Association with 
regard to the decease of our former president, James L. Johnson. 

On motion the resolution in regard to the death of Mr. John- 
son was adopted by a rising vote. 

Mr. Nutting — I move that the whole report of the committee be 
adopted down to page six and to the top of page seven. There is no 
difference of opinion about any of those matters. 

The President — There is nothing else that calls for adoption 
up to that. On pages seven, eight and nine appears the report 
of the sub-committee setting fourth the proposed plan for 
"Life Association News." (and allow me to interject here that 
the name of ex-President E. H. Plummer of Philadelphia, should 
have been printed there as sharing most cordially and heartily 
in that report; we were indeed authorized to append it, and I 
should have appended it had I known it was going to the printer 
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in this shape.) Following the sub-committee's report is this 
paragraph ! 

"This report was adopted by your Executive Committee, 
and a motion prevailed that it be recommended to the con- 
vention for its approval; provided, that the publication shall 
be under the direct control during the ensuing year of a com- 
mittee of five, consisting of the president, secretary, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee and two other members to 
be elected by the Executive Committee; and that any one mem- 
ber of that committee shall have veto power upon the publi- 
cation of any matter whatever.' ' 

That is the recommendation of the Executive Committee 
now submitted for your approval. What shall be done with it ? 

Mr. W. M. Wood, Pittsburg, Pa.— I move that it be approved 
and the Executive Committee instructed to cany it out. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Furey of Pittsburg. 

Ma. J. K. Voshrll, Baltimore, Md. — Mr. President, while I am 

in favor of a paper for the benefit of the National Association, I do 

not think that we want to use it as a medium 

of advertising patent medicines and things 

of that sort. I would heartily support a 

Cper which should be printed exclusively 
' members of the National Association, 
and would be willing to j«y the cost of it 
or my share of the cost of it rather tiau to 
have it go out as a. medium of advertisement 
of indiscriminate matter. I do not under- 
stand how the committee of five is going to 
' control the advertising matter in this paper 
and still make it a paying concern. In other 
words, I do not think a paper which is to 
be used for the benefit of the National Asso- 
riatioii .should be in any wise a paper of 
matter other than that pertaining to the 
work of the National Association. There- 
fore I would object to any advertisements of any kind appearing in that 
paper. (Applause.) 

The President — It is proper to call attention to the 
fact, just as a reminder, that the report very specifically 
provides that every bit of matter, including the advertisements, 
shall be under the control of the committee, with a veto power 
in any one of Ihe committee, whose five members include the 
president, secretary and chairman. That is the plan, and upon 
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that plan those who have considered the matter believe they 
see a way in which it can be made successful, with — and only 
with-— the enthusiastic support of the membership of our body 
All over the country. 

The question was called for. 

Mr. After spending several years in the 

publication of a newspaper, I naturally take great interest in this matter, 
and I wish to say it has evidently been thoroughly thrashed out before 
■our Executive Committee. We trust our Executive Committee to do 
this business for us, and to draw these contracts, and I see no reason 
why we should not simply leave the matter in their hands. (Applause.) 
No paper can be published in these strenuous days without an assess- 
ment laid upon the organization which it represents, which shall fur- 
nish the cash capital to bring it out, or on the other hand, an appeal 
for advertising support. I judge, although I am not a member ol that 
committee, that these matters have been looked into thoroughly, and 
for those reasons I favor the report. 

Mr. W. W. Booth, Denver, Col. — Having arrived late last night, 
1 am not thoroughly advised as to the intention of the Executive Com- 
mittee in advocating this measure. I merely 
want to call the attention of the members 
present to the fact that locally and nation- 
ally we are under the greatest obligation to 
the insurance press of this country. That 
\ is especially so with us in the Rocky Moun- 
U tain region, where our local paper. The In- 
11 surance Report, takes advance ground in 

I everything that is for the best interest of 

II [he lift- insurance profession, even to its own 
H detriment, and if the publication of this 
f paper, which will lie the progeny of the 

National Association, will in any way mili- 
tate against the welfare of the insurance 
journals of the country, I think we should 
hesitate before taking a step that will so 
result I am not advised as to what the re- 
sult will be, but I want to say a word for the loyal friends who have 
so nobly stood by us in the past. (Applause.) 

The President — That matter was carefully considered, 
of course, by all the officers and the special committee and 
the Executive Committee; and having heard from many mem- 
bers of the insurance press, there is every reason to believe 
that this plan thoroughly understood and worked out, will he 
of advantage to the insurance press, instead of disadvantage; 
the understanding distinctly being that no competition with 
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them for life insurance company advertisements is contem- 
plated. 
The question was again called for. 

Mr. Peak — I believe that we are all in favor of, and only in favor 
of, that which will result to the best interest of the National Association. 
We are planning to that end. We have been talking over and discussing 
this paper proposition. As it is now, we have forty or fifty good in- 
surance journals distributed over the country in a way to give the very 
best service and results to the insurance interests of the country, and 
I have heard from several of those who are connected with these papers, 
and the thought seems to be in the minds of many that a better service 
can be rendered by the insurance press as it is than by the introduction 
of a special organ. The insurance press, so far as I know, has been 
quite willing to publish anything and everything that is of interest to 
the insurance business, and speaking of local underwriters' associa- 
tions, they have given quite freely of their space to the local underwriters* 
associations in the different states. Now, the publication of this paper, 
of course, would have to be confined to some part of the country, and 
that would necessitate employing at that part of the country the larger 
part of the Executive Committee, or those who would pass upon the matter 
to go into the paper, otherwise a great deal of delay would he caused 
in getting this matter into the paper, and it might be looked upon as 
centralizing the influence of the association around some section, which 
might not be for the greatest satisfaction of the members throughout 
the broad territory of the United States. And then, besides, we have 
not seen the contract that we are entering into. We know none of 
the burdens that we are taking upon the National Association in author- 
izing this paper, and it seems to me that it is a matter that we ought to 
proceed very carefully with. At the present time I am not favorable 
to the paper and would have to vote against it. 

The question was again called for. 

The President — All those in favor of adopting the report 
of the Executive Committee, approving the report of the sub- 
committee, upon an official organ, will please say "aye," con- 
trary "no." 

The motion prevailed by a large majority. 

The President' — The only other matter in the report which 

is a recommendation for action by this body is the proposed 

amendment to the constitution and by-laws on page ten, which 

reads as follows : 

"No person may hereafter become an officer, member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, or a delegate to the Association, unless he be agent 
or local manager, or other field worker for a regular legal reserve company, 
who is clearly identified with an agency, as distinguished from the home 
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office; and unless also he be a member in good standing of a local associa- 
tion belonging to the National body. Anyone hereafter becoming 
such officer, member or delegate and ceasing to be eligible as aforesaid 
shall be disqualified for further service in said positions. 

"Each existing ex-president, for his life, and each future ex-presi- 
dent, so long as he remain personally eligible as aforesaid, but no longer, 
and in either case whether he belong to a local association or not, shall 
be a regular member of the Executive Committee, and a delegate at 
large at all meetings of the Association, with the privilege of the floor; 
and shall also have the right to vote with the delegates from his local 
association, if any: provided, however, that in the case of a future ex- 
president, if he cease to be personally eligible, as aforesaid, he shall 
forthwith be placed on the roll of honorary ex-presidents. 

"Any and all provisions in the constitution and by-laws which con- 
flict with the provisions of this amendment are hereby repealed. 

"The phraseology of the constitution and by-laws shall be revised 
under the direction of the Executive Committee, so that the provisions 
of this amendment shall be included in the various articles, and the 
revised constitution and by-laws shall be reported and recommended 
by the Executive Committee at the next annual convention." 

I may add the statement that it is intended to make a quite 
general revision of the considerably tangled phraseology of the 
present constitution and by-laws, not only on this matter but 
on several others that badly need such revision. The amend-' 
ment is before you, gentlemen. 

Mr. P. D. Gold, Raleigh, N. C. — I move its adoption. 

Mr. Heisse — I dislike exceedingly to oppose my judgment to that 
of the Executive Committee, which is our representative body, but 
I cannot bring myself to favor a recommendation that will take from 
our delegation officers of some of our companies. We have never had 
many. Do I understand, that if this amendment is made to the consti- 
tution, the officers of all life insurance companies will be ineligible as 
delegates to the National convention? 

The President — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heisse — Well then, I wish to oppose my voice to the recommenda- 
tion, Mr. President. I think it is a mistake. I think it is separating 
two branches of the business that should work in harmony. I think 
that, between legislation and organization of the agents, there seems 
to be a feeling that the officers are no longer necessary to the company. 
That is a mistake. They have a good place in the business, and we will 
be badly off when we create the feeling among our officers that we do 
not desire them to fraternize with us. Now, there has been no dis- 
position on the part of the officers to override the agents in this. They 
have been loyal to us. I certainly hope that we will not make the mis- 
take of ruling them off the boards of our convention. I hope that this 
recommendation will not pass as it stands. (Applause.) 
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The President — Gentlemen, before hearing any further, 
it is necessary to say that we must leave this hall in five minutes. 
If it is desired to have elaborate discussion of this matter it 
must go over until tomorrow. If it is thought that it has been 
sufficiently talked about — that opinions will not be changed 
by discussion — we can call the roll of the associations at once. 
A constitutional amendment requires an affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the associations, each being entitled to one vote. 
What is your pleasure? 

(Cries of "question," "question.") 

Mr. Van Tuyl — I move we postpone it until tomorrow. 

The motion was seconded, and upon a viva voce vote hav- 
ing been taken, the President announced that he could not 
decide, and called for a rising vote, whereupon it was evident 
that the "ayes" were greatly in the majority and the consid- 
eration of the matter was postponed until the following day. 

On motion the convention then adjourned until nine-thirty 
a. m., Thursday. 

THIRD DAY'S PROCEEDINGS 
MORNINQ SESSION 

The fourth session of the convention was called to order 
promptly at nine-thirty by President Scovel. 

The President — At the time of adjournment yesterday, 
the pending business was the consideration of the constitu- 
tional amendment recommended by the Executive Committee, 
which I will ask the Secretary to read. 

The Secretary then read the proposed amendment. 

The President — According to the recollection of the Chair, 

the business was in this shape: a motion to adopt had been 

made and seconded and was under consideration, and the time 

coming to an end, a motion to postpone further consideration 

until this morning was put and carried. The motion that this 

amendment to the constitution be adopted is now open for 

discussion. 

Mr. W. A. Galentine, St. Louis, Mo. — I wish to offer a further 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the second paragraph begin- 
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ning with the words "Each existing ex-president for his life" and ending 
with the words "placed on the roll of honorary ex-presidents" and insert 
the following : 'Existing ex-presidents shall be qualified for a period 
of three years and no longer from the adoption of this amendment for 
their positions as members of the Executive Committee and as delegates 
at large, and future ex-presidents shall be eligible as members of the 
Executive Committee and as delegates at large for a period of three years 
only from and after the date of the expiration of their terms of office 
as presidents." I offer that as an amendment. 

The amendment was seconded. 

Mr. Scott — I rise to a point of order. That is substantially the 
same amendment, with the exception of three beinj? substituted for one, 
that was defeated yesterday, and an amendment which has been defeated 
cannot be called up at the same session of the same body. 

The President — The Chair is obliged to rule against the 
point. The substitution of "three" for "one" in a proposi- 
tion in which time is the very essence makes an entirely new 
proposition. 

Mr. M. J. Mack, Cincinnati, O. — It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that there are several alterations and amendments to this report and 
we are called upon to vote upon all at the same time. I believe that 
the first paragraph is one amendment, the second another, and the 
fourth paragraph a third. lam in favor of one amendment; I am op- 
posed to another; and I move that we take these up separately as they 
treat upon separate and distinct propositions. 

The President — That would have been very proper before, 
but the question before the House now is the amendment to 
the second paragraph. That will have to be disposed of be- 
fore any other matter can be taken up. Are there any re- 
marks on the amendment, making the limitation three years? 

Mr. Stephen F. Woodman, Boston, Mass. — I wish to raise a further 
point of order. The amendment offered by my good friend, Mr. Galen- 
tine, seeks to subvert the provisions of the present constitution, and is 
therefore revolutionary, and I challenge it as not in order. I call for 
a ruling of the Chair. 

The President — The Chair cannot see its way clear to 

sustain that as a point of order. 

Mr. Woodman — T appeal from the ruling of the Chair. I claim, 
sir, that the provisions 01 the constitution as it at present stands confer 
the right of membership in the committee upon ex-presidents of the 
association, and that no action is in order which would seek to take away 
rights already granted under the constitution as it now exists. 

Mr. Janney — In other words, Mr. Woodman, you claim this 
would be an ex post facto action and therefore it is unconstitutional. 
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Mr. Woodman — Yes, sir; as I understand it. It is one of the simplest 
fundamental rules of law that no legislation can be made retroactive. 

The President — I am glad to hear a debate on the ques- 
tion, "to inform the conscience of the chancellor." 

Mr. Van Tuyl — Mr. Chairman, there may be a difference of opin- 
ion here as to whether this amendment should prevail. That is a ques- 
tion for legitimate discussion. As to the point of order raised, it seems 
to me there ought not to be any difference of opinion. It would be an 
ex post facto law if we should pass a resolution here which would affect 
the past membership of the members of the Executive Committee. Any 
membership which has been conferred upon them up to the present 
time cannot be touched. And that would be ex post facto legislation. 
But to say that we cannot amend our constitution, that this body has 
not the power to amend its constitution, by changing the conditions of 
membership from this time on, is a proposition in favor of which I hope 
nobody here will vote. 

Mr. Woodman — Mr. President, by way of illustration, what would 
be thought of a church, for instance, which sees fit to adopt a new dec- 
laration of faith, and then proceeds to dismiss members in good and reg- 
ular standing who had never violated the original articles of faith or 
practice? 

Mr. Galentine — That is simply a question, as my friend has said, 
as to the past acts. This is a auestion of membership in the Executive 
Committee and as delegates at large. We have nothing to do with the 
present ones at the present meeting, nor attempt to affect their stand- 
ing as it is now. It is simply to limit them tor three years. Three 
years from now this proposition goes into effect. It does not go into 
effect now. 

Mr. Jannet — But, Mr. Chairman, imder the present constitution 
and under the conditions upon which these gentlemen have come into 
this Association and have given it their service, as it now stands, they 
have the right of independent action in the future on the same basis as 
they had in the past. This is an effort to limit that action, which I 
think is wrong. 

Mr. Woodman — Will you kindly ask the Secretary to read the by- 
laws on that ? 

Mr. May I ask for information. I do not think it 

has been clearly stated as to what circumstances have lead up to the 
consideration of the advisability of this amendment. (Applause.) It 
seems to me that it is so distinctly radical that the reason why it is deemed 
necessary should be clearly put before the members. 

The President — The point of order is the only thing de- 
batable at this moment. If there be no further remarks on 
that the Chair desires to change the ruling which, without ex- 
actly understanding the point as Mr. Woodman first put it, 
he was inclined to make. So far from its being revolutionary 
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to change the present constitution, that general right is in- 
herent in us at any time, according to the provisions of the con- 
stitution itself. But no deliberate body or association may, 
without due cause, expel any one from a membership or class 
of membership which he has already duly obtained under the 
then existing constitution and by-laws. That is the simple 
question which is before us. It applies only to those who al- 
ready occupy the status of ex-president with its present definition 
of membership rights. A court of equity would enjoin any 
association which would attempt to expel members in this way. 
The Chair is therefore obliged to rule that, in so far as this 
proposition would attempt to dispossess the now existing former 
presidents of the membership rights which belong to them at 
present, it is out of order, because illegal. 

Mr. Galentine — I appeal from the decision of the Chair on that 
point of order. I wish to state that that point has been thoroughly 
taken up. 

The President — Is the appeal seconded ? 

Mr. Van Tuyl — I will second the appeal, simply to get a ruling on 
it. 

Mr. Galentine — I would beg to state that this matter has 1 been 
thoroughly gone over by the American Medical Association, and by the 
American Bankers' Association, by which latter association it was thrashed 
out in this town last week. They certainly had the right to curtail the 
future membership of any particular body of either the executive com- 
mittee, their own members, or any creation of theirs. This does not 
take effect as to the past. It begins to take effect three years from 
now. 

Mb. Janney — This body would have no more right three years 
from now or seven years from now to cut off any rights that this con- 
stitution gives these old members to whom this right belongs now than 
it has at this present moment. 

*^Mr. Van Tuyl — j. apprehend, Mr. Chairman, and I think every 
member of this meeting will bear me out that as a matter of fact we 
are not now really voting on this point of order. As a matter of fact 
we are really now voting oh the advisability of this amendment. Now, 
I wish to say to you gentlemen that you make a mistake in that respect. 
That is not the mental attitude of rational men. The first question 
now for us to decide is the bare point of order absolutely without 
reference to what our feelings may be on the matter to which it refers. 
Now, upon that point, Mr. Chairman, I would like you first to read that 
section of the constitution which confers this right upon the officers; 
second, to read that section of the constitution providing for amendments 
to the constitution. After those have been read I ask to be heard for 
one moment. 
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The President — That is precisely germane to the point 
of order, to which we shall have to confine this discussion. 

44 The ex-presidents of the National Association shall be 
delegates at large at all annual conventions, with the privilege 
of the floor; and shall also have the right to vote with the dele- 
gates of their respective associations, provided such associa- 
tions are members of the National body. " 

"This constitution and by-laws shall not be amended except 
at an annual meeting, and then only by a two thirds vote of the- 
associations present and voting." 

Mr. Van Tuyl — Now, Mr. President, the first provision which you 
have read confers certain rights upon the officers of this association. 
The second provision which you have read specifically provides for the 
right to amend that provision. There is no question about it. Now,, 
whatever we may think about the propriety of passing this amendment 
is entirely foreign to the question now under discussion. Do not let us 
publish before the world that we are so silly and foolish here as to say 
that we cannot amend the constitution when the constitution itself pro- 
vides for it. 

The President — The gentlemen will understand that the 
ruling of the Chair is that we can amend the constitution, but 
not so as to take away a lawfully existing membership from 
any individual. We cannot do that without due process, a 
hearing on charges, or something that will root out the right 
which has vested in that individual under the existing consti- 
tution. As each person successively has come into the clas& 
of ex-presidents, he has acquired these membership rights, 
as though there were a grant of a life tenure to him by name; 
and they cannot be taken away under the law from those in- 
dividuals who have already come into that class. It can be 
provided for the future, however, that individuals hereafter 
entering that class shall not obtain those life rights. That 
is the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — Mr. Chairman, I grant without question, so far 
as I am concerned, that the constitution reads the same as if the names 
of the ex-presidents were written therein. But if it were written there- 
in, the same document which writes their names therein specifically 
states that it possesses the power to retract it. The two things go to- 
gether. One section of the constitution says that it vests these rights 
in the existing ex-presidents. Another section of the constitution says 
that the body possesses the right to amend that constitution, including 
the clause which vests that right. 

The President' — Are there any further remarks ? 
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Mb. Bishop — Supposing this convention had voted one thousand 
dollars to soinebody and then they should want to take it back again, 
would they have the right? 

The President — The question is shall the appeal on this 
point of order be sustained. 

The question was then put and the appeal was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

Dr. J. P. Cullom, Denver, Col. — I desire to make a motion to ad- 
vance the business of this meeting. I understood yesterday in the 
Executive Committee that there was a great deal of business before this 
association today. I desire to move that no one shall speak more than 
five minutes on any subject and only speak once, in order that we get 
through the business. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Mack — In order to facilitate matters, so that we all may know 
upon what resolution we are voting I would suggest that these several 
recommendations of the Executive Committee be taken up separately 
and disposed of separately. 

The motion was seconded and prevailed. 

Mr. Peak — I would like to offer an amendment to the first para- 
graph beginning "No person may hereafter become an officer or mem- 
ber of the executive committee," the amendment that I would offer 
is in the second line of the paragraph, omitting the words "or a dele- 
gate to the association," and in the fifth line "as distinguished from 
the home office, " and in the next to the last line "or delegate, " 

Mr. Heisse — I second the motion. 

Mr. Peak — Now, the explanation that I desire to make is that I 
am in perfect accord with the Executive Committee in making up this 

r-ragraph. I believe this body of men is an agency organization, and 
believe the officers of the organization should be agents. I believe 
the members of the Executive Committee should be agents, and I be- 
lieve further there is a connection between the agency organization and 
the home office we have spoken of that forms a very vital relation, that 
is of great interest to the agency organization and I believe that especially 
in our western territory — and it may also be true in the eastern terri- 
tory so far as I know — the local organizations are aided very much by 
having as members of the local organization men who are connected 
with the home office. In our home organization in Des Moines, la., 
we have been working very hard there for years to build up an agency 
organization. We have the membership up now to about thirty-six, 
and we have about sixteen persons connected with that organization 
that would be excluded by this amendment or would not be permitted 
to represent them, and that would take the interest out of our organiza- 
tion, and we believe would destroy the life of it. And by making this 
amendment the local organizations will not be affected, and we can 
have the National organization representative of the home organization 
but in the National organization have it purely agency so far as no officers 
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of the organization shall be connected with the home office and no mem- 
ber on the Executive Committee connected with the home office. So 
that if you have any special work to do you can go before the legisla- 
tive committee, etc., purely as agents, and I believe that is right, and 
I believe the accepting of this amendment will be placing the local or- 
ganizations in the very condition we desire and will also aid in develop- 
ing the local organization, for the strength of the National depends upon 
the local, and we are very much afraid that the passing of this without 
this amendment would destroy the local organizations in many locali- 
ties, especially in Iowa. 

Mr. Gilbert, Cleveland, O. — I want to call attention to one thing 
about this convention, and that is the welcoming of the Canadian dele- 
gation, of which I am informed a majority of the members are represen- 
tatives of home offices. It would seem to me very unwise to welcome 
that delegation and then immediately to adopt a restriction which makes 
most of them ineligible as delegates. And on that point I would say 
that it seems to me that after seventeen years of experience in which 
this restriction seems to have been unnecessary, unless very good reason 
could be given for its adoption at this time I cannot see why these amend- 
ments are suggested. 

Mr. Edwards — On this subject I beg leave to differ with the gen- 
tleman who has offered the amendment and for the moment I want to 
call the attention of Mr. Gilbert to the fact that as far as I can determine 
from a personal acquaintance with the members of the Canada dele- 
gation, none of the three gentlemen present are in any connected with 
the home office or medical staff of any of these Canadian companies. 
The point made by the gentlemen from Des Moines to the effect that 
this will disrupt local organizations I do not think will bear proof. It 
seems to me the association work in the past (in the East at least) has 
been most satisfactory by reason of the fact that the agents operated 
independent of any control or jurisdiction. It is almost paradoxical 
to assume that an agency association considering purely agency ques- 
tions could at the same time be better conserved by a membership in 
a convention of men whose interests are supposed to be in a degree op- 
posed. In other words, no man as a member of this association can 
represent two masters. He cannot stand for the official side of life in- 
surance as a medical or similar officer and at the same time give his whole 
time, thought, interest and attention to the welfare of the agency end 
of it. The gentleman reports that out of thirty members of the Des 
Moines association sixteen are officers of the life insurance companies. 
I assume they could be considered in the future as eligible to member- 
ship in that or any other local organization throughout the country by 
an associate membership provision the same as exists in the Life Under- 
writers' Association of New York. My only point is that while I have 
the greatest respect for every man who is an officer of a life insurance 
company, we ought to come here independently. I do not want a vice- 
president or any other officer of my company to sit next to me and 
exercise any judgment or influence over my vote. (Applause.) 

The President — It seems necessary to explain, on be- 
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half of the Executive Committee, that this proposed provision 
would make absolutely no difference with regard to any local 
association's right to confer any class of membership it pleases, 
active, associate, honorary or any other, upon any man it 
chooses. Are you ready for the question, or is it necessary to 
debate further? • 

The question was called for. 

The President — All those in favor of the amendment 
proposed by striking out the words "delegate" and "as dis- 
tinguished from the home office," will please say "aye." 

The amendment was lost. 

The President — The question recurs on the first para- 
graph as printed in the report. 

On motion, said paragraph was adopted. 

The President — I think it will expedite matters not to 
have a roll call on each paragraph, and the motion is under- 
stood as simply meaning the approval of the language by this 
meeting to be translated into an actual amendment by a two- 
thirds vote of the associations, on all the paragraphs together. 
The second paragraph as you have heard it, is now before you. 

Mr. Galentine — I offer an amendment to that paragraph by sub- 
stituting the following: "Existing ex-presidents and the present presi- 
dent shall be qualified for the period of their lives for their position as 
members of the Executive Committee and as delegates at large; and 
that future ex-presidents shall be eligible as members of the Executive 
Committee, and as delegates at large, for a period of three years only 
from and after the date of the expiration of their term of office as presi- 
dent." 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Galentine — I would like to state that this point here has noth- 
ing to do with present ex-presidents or the gentleman now president. 
The amendment I propose applies only to future ex-presidents, so 
the question of vested interest cannot apply. 

Mr. Scott — Now, Mr. President, I see one of these paragraphs 
provides for a committee to revise the entire by-laws of the constitution. 
As we understand it now our constitution and by-laws are simply a 
hodge-podge. We are amending it on the floor of this convention, 
we are introducing ambiguous phrases and we are doing something 
that on reflection perhaps we would not have done, and I think the 
proper place for this, understanding the temper of the convention, would 
be to refer it to this committee that intends to revise the constitution 
and by-laws, and have the whole matter referred to them, because there 
is not any of these proposed amendments that become operative until 
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next year. Consequently there would be time. Everything that we 
could wish to be amended would be put in by that committee and it 
would be adopted at the next meeting of the convention, and I so move 
that these entire amendments be referred to the committee referred 
to in the last paragraph, for their consideration, to report at the next* 
convention. 

Mr. Galentine— There is an amendment before the House. 
The President— The motion is to refer, which is always 
in order. It has been moved and seconded to refer the whole 
matter of these amendments to the Executive Committee to 
be embodied in the proposed revision of the constitution and 
by-laws, to be reported to the convention at its next meeting. 
Mr. J. J.Raleiuh, St. Louis, Mo. — I understand the Executive Com- 
mittee have already given these amendments a great deal of considera- 
tion and thought, and this is the time to [hiss upon them. The object 
of these amendments is to provide against something that we feel is 
harmful in the National Association. We have the precedent estab- 
lished here the last week with the bankers, an organization with ten 
times our membership, which excluded their ex-presidents from life 
membership. Why should we fear this now? Hold it up for a year? 
We want it now. We want these amendments to be voted on by these 
delegates. If these delegates represent anything they represent the 
Association and 1 move you that we pass upon this amendment of Mr 
Galentine's. 

Mr. Mack— I am opposed to the last motion to refer this back to 
the Executive Committee, and my reason for opposing that is that we 
have before us a report of the Executive 
Committee. Now, this committee has sub- 
mitted a report. If the resolutions as offered 
do not meet the wishes of this convention 
let us vote them clown and sulimit what we 

I ought to have, but the Executive Committee 
ought not to ask for further time to recon- 
sider what they have already proposed for 
action. (Applause.) 
It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we 
should not delay this matter. I am willing 
to stay over until tomorrow if necessary to 
consider these matters. Whether we are 
here for three days or four days does not 
make any difference, but these amendments 
to the constitution should either be adopted 
or rejected, and we should not delay this 
matter by referring it for further consideration to that same Executive 
Committee. If necessary let us have a special committee. 
The question was called for. 
The President — The motion is, shall it be referred to the 
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committee. All in favor please say "aye," contrary, ' no. 

The motion was defeated. 

The President — The amendment is before you, gentle- 
men, the proposed amendment which retains the present ex- 
presidents for life and limits to three years the membership of 
future ex-presidents. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The President — The fourth paragraph is "Any and all 
provisions in the constitution and by-laws which conflict with 
the provisions of this amendment are hereby repealed." 

Are there any remarks? If not, all in favor of approving 
that language will say "aye." 

The amendment was adopted. 

The President — The last paragraph is "The phraseology 
of the constitution and by-laws shall be revised under the di- 
rection of the Executive Committee, so that the provisions of 
this amendment shall be included in the various articles, and 
the revised constitution and by-laws shall be reported and recom- 
mended by the Executive committee at the next annual con- 
vention. " 

Any remarks on that. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — I would like to ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a phrase there which I think nobody will object to. Simply add 
the words that the Executive Committee in this revised constitution 
shall include a recommendation for a standard of membership in local 
organizations. As we stand at present our local organizations have 
all kinds of different basis. It must appeal to us all that that is not 
right. We ought to have a common standard. 

The President — I must rule that out of order, Mr. Van 
Tuyl. A provision of that kind would not be an amendment 
to the constitution and by-laws, however desirable from any 
standpoint. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — This is the report of the Executive Committee recom- 
mending changes in the constitution and by-laws. 

The President — Our constitution and by-laws cannot pro- 
vide the terms of local associations' constitutions. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — I beg your pardon. 

The President — All in favor of that language will say 
"aye," contrary, "no." 

The paragraph was adopted. 
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The President 1 — The amendment as a whole, with its 
approved phraseology, is now ready for adoption or rejection 
by vote of the associations. Will the stenographer kindly 
call the roll of the associations. The question is "yes" or 
"no" on the adoption of the entire amendment as now phrased. 

The calling of the roll was then begun. 

The President — Without waiting for a full count the Chair 
has counted thirty-one votes for and only one against. The 
obvious result it that it has been carried by a two-thirds vote 
at least. 

Doctor Cullom — I move we make it unanimous. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mb. H. E. Aldrich, Des Moines, la. — In view of the decision of the 
convention on this motion, I wish to tender my resignation as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, as it is plain that it will clarify the 
atmosphere as far as one member of the committee is concerned. Under 
the new resolution I would not be entitled now to a place on that com- 
mittee, and therefore, while my term of office has not expired, I would 
like to ask the Chair to give the Des Moines delegation the privilege 
of electing one who is qualified to that position. (Applause.) 

The President — I am glad to put into words what that 
hand clapping means. It conveys the appreciation of the con- 
vention of the attitude (which I have found from company 
officials generally, to be their own belief) that the Association 
and the home offices should be distinct, though very cordial 
and helpful to each other. It is, however, out of order for 
the gentleman to tender his resignation here. It will go to 
the Executive Committee, which has the power to fill vacancies. 

A Member — I would like to ask if a manager who is supposed to rep- 
resent the administration in a local field woukPbe barred from the Na- 
tional Association — one making contracts with agents for the admin- 
istration, and that sort of work ? 

The President — The Chair will not attempt to apply at 
this time this general language to all possible cases that might 
arise. It is intended to be quite clear in specifying that the 
man shall be clearly identified with an agency as distinguished 
from the home office. There will be, of course, close lines 
of distinction that will have to be decided as the cases arise. 

Gentlemen, that concludes the recommendations of the 
Executive Committee in its original report. The next order 
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of business before the House is to hear the remainder of the 

Executive Committee's report, and, unless gentlemen have 

something very pressing, I trust they will help us put things 

through with speed this morning. 

Mr. Cochran — Mr. Chairman, and Fellow Delegates: I have been 
trying to have this report in print for circulation this morning. It has 
been out all night, but I could not get a printer. I have been trying 
to get the stenographer to copy it. I have got one copy here besides 
the one I hold in my hand which is the original copy of the proceedings, 
and I will read it and it will have to be taken up as you deem wise after- 
wards. 

Mr. Cochran then read the following report : 

Your committee recommend the adoption of the following resolutions: 

I 

Whereas, in 1887 the Boston Association of Life Under- 
writers prepared and secured the passage in Massachusetts 
of a law forbidding rebates and other discriminations t>etween 
policyholders, the first law of the kind enacted anywhere; which 
law has since been placed on the statute books of at least twenty- 
five states through the efforts of the Life Underwriters' Asso- 
ciations in said states; and 

Whereas, the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
like all its local bodies, has from the first opposed the rebate 
evil; 

Resolved, that this Association hereby reiterates its emphatic 
condemnation of the practice of rebating, calls upon life un- 
derwriters throughout the continent and the local associations 
in their respective fields, to sternly discountenance it, and asks 
of the insurance commissioners of the various states and of the 
prosecuting attorneys in the different jurisdictions that they 
; take vigorous steps to stop the practice, and punish, as provided 
by law those guilty of indulging in it. 

n 

Resolved, that the National Association of Life Underwriters 
denounces as injurious to the public and contrary to sound life 
insurance practice the use of "advisory board" or agency com- 
pany schemes, or the sale of stock, or any plan or combination 
by which anything not a legitimate feature of a life insurance 
policy is offered as an inducement to take insurance; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that this convention recommends to the local 
associations to take an unqualified stand against such prac- 
tices and to qualify their conditions of membership to comply 
with the foregoing resolution. 

Ill 

Whereas, many agents, either ignoraritly or without under- 
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standing the full effect of their action, either indulge in or tolerate 
what is commonly known as twisting, and 

Whereas, twisting is both absolutely despicable and utterly 
unworthy of every reputable agent; and 

Whereas, twisting besides lowering the moral tone of the 
agent, likewise unsettles, demoralizes and causes the insured 
to lose faith in all insurance; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the National Association of Life Underwriters 
that all local associations are hereby advised and urged to use 
all possible means to drive out of the business every agent who 
knowingly in any way either twists or accepts business from 
twisters. 

IV 

Your committee recommend further that the publication of the Pro- 
ceedings of the convention be done by the Standard Printing Company 
of Boston under the same arrangement as heretofore existing. 

V 

Your committee beg to report further that they have received the 
following report of the delegates appointed to attend the Insurance 
Conference called by direction of the President of the United States 
and recommend its acceptance and approval by the National Asso- 
ciation : 

St. Louis, Mo., October 24, 1906. 
To the Executive Committee and Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Underwriters: 

Gentlemen: The delegates invited to represent your Association as 
members of the Chicago Conference, beg leave, through their Chairman, 
to report their action for your approval, as follows: 

Early in January, 1906, a call was issued, with the concurrence of 
President Roosevelt, by a committee of Insurance commissioners, through 
its chairman, Hon. Thomas E. Drake, Superintendent of Insurance of 
the District of Columbia, inviting all the Governors, Attorneys-General 
and Insurance Commissioners of the several states and territories to 
attend a conference at Chicago, Feb. 1st, to consider and recommend 
wise, uniform insurance laws for enactment by the various legislatures. 
Personal invitations were also extended to various insurance men, in- 
cluding certain officers of our National Association, to be present in 
readiness to present such information as might be desired by the Con- 
ference. 

Jan. 17th the original call was officially extended, also with President 
Roosevelt's concurrence, to include as members of the Conference, 
delegates from the National Association of Life Underwriters, and from 
the National Conference of State Commissioners on Uniform Laws. 
No other insurance men were thus invited to become members of the 
Conference. We were invited to send about ten delegates, comprising 
our present seven officers and three or four former presidents. Your 
president and secretary took the responsibility of naming former Presi- 
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dents E. H. Plummer of Philadelphia, W. D. Wyman of Chicago, and 
John Dolph of Cincinnati, to complete our delegation, and willingly 
added to this list former President P. H. Farley of New York, upon 
learning that he would also be able to be present. 

The narrative of this important movement and the participation 
therein of your delegates, is sufficiently shown for purposes of record 
in our Proceedings in the circular letters of May 1st, and Aug. 20th, 
appended to your President's annual address, and in extracts from the 
October issue of "Life Association News," which we ask leave to have 
printed in connection with this report. 

These publications, together with the pamphlet setting forth our 
statement before the Judiciary Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington, have been sent to all our membership throughout 
the country. Much of the same matter is of public record m the official 
documents embodying the special message of President Roosevelt to 
Congress, recommending the Ames Bill, and in the official report of the 
said hearing before the Judiciary Committee. 

Our delegation was represented by the following individuals at the 
various meetings, viz: 

At the main Conference, Chicago, Feb. 1st and 2nd, President Scovel, 
Vice-Presidents Benham and McMullen, Secretary Clark, Executive 
Chairman Cochran and former Presidents Wyman and Farley. At 
the adjourned Conference, Washington, Oct. 1-2, President Scovel, 
Vice-Presidents McMullen and Shedden, Secretary Clark, Chairman 
Cochran and former President Farley. At the meeting of the committee 
of Fifteen, Chicago, March 20-22, President Scovel, Vice-Presidents 
McMullen and Shedden, and former President Wyman. At the hear- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee, Washington, May 15-19, President 
Scovel, Vice-President McMullen and Secretary Clark. Much con- 
ference was had also with other delegates and Association leaders upon 
the subject matter involved. President Scovel was chosen Chairman 
of the delegation and acted as its spokesman, except for the strong pre- 
sentation of the agents' case made by Vice-President McMullen betore 
the Committee of Fifteen in March. 

In our circular letter of May 1st, the main conclusions of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen were summarized as follows: 

The Chicago Committee does not approve the Armstrong 
propositions that state interference should extend to limit- 
ing volume of new business, to limiting expense loading, re- 
stricting commissions and other expenses, and limiting surplus 
or contingency reserve; nor does it propose to limit investments, 
except in real estate. It thus avoids parternalism, and more- 
over, shuns the newly evolved heresy that new insurants must, 
within their first year, pay for themselves and also for the gen- 
eral expenses incurred that year in properly spreading the bene- 
fits of life insurance among the people. At the same time, the 
committee recognizes the public need for new and small com- 
panies. It lays stress on the demand for a practical plan to 
place the widely scattered policyholders in actual control, and 
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proposes cumulative voting and modified representative govern- 
ment for mutual companies. 

As the main preventives for extravagance and mismanage- 
ment, the Committee wisely pins its faith upon the cardinal prin- 
ciples of publicity and meritorious competition, and recom- 
mends "an annual accounting and report of dividends on all 
plans of insurance and all durations and at different ages." 
With this it associates the standard policy idea, but so modified 
as to obviate most objections. It approves the principles of a 
number of the Armstrong bills that meet quite general approval, 
except that many will not agree as to compelling annual dis- 
tribution (a distinct matter from the annual accounting and re- 
porting referred to) or as to forbidding a company to write both 
participating and non-participating policies. The prohibition 
of board contracts and stock schemes will be welcomed gener- 
ally. 
These conclusions of the Chicago committee were transmitted to 
Congress with the special message of President Roosevelt, in which he 
approved the attitude of the Committee and recommended for passage 
the Ames bill, which said Committee had largely assisted in formulating. 
In the latter action of the Committee they added a recommendation for 
the limitation of surplus or contingency reserves like that contained in 
the New York law, and they also recommended certain limitations in 
investments, including the prohibition of all stock investments and the 
limiting of mortgages to an amount not exceeding 50 per cent, of the 
value of the property. With the standard policy forms they have coupled 
an alternative plan for standard provisions of policies, which plan meets 
quite general approval. In other respects, their original conclusions 
remain without material change. 

Without committing the Association on specific points, some of which 
we hope to see modified, we have written, first to the Chicago Committee 
regarding their recommendations, and later to the President regarding 
the Ames bill, that we cordially agree with the main principles expressed 
in their action, and expect that our organizations throughout the country 
will prove no small factor in bringing public, press and legislators to 
agree with them also. 

It would be impossible to set forth here in detail the views advocated, 
by your delegates in the name of the Association upon the above mat- 
ters, and in response to the questions of the Committees before whom 
they appeared; but those views so expressed are quite fully set forth 
in the thirty-page record of our appearance before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee already in the hands of all members of our Association. It is 
proper to record that this pamphlet was sent to the membership, coupled 
with an express request that each of them read it with particular care, 
"first, in order to write frank criticism of any point of which he might 
possibly differ; second, in order that we might all speak more nearly 
as a unit, at all times and places, as to the main points on which we do 
substantially agree." Not one expression of adverse opinion upon a 
single point has been received. 
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Your delegates frankly desire the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee and convention for the action they have taken in these unpre- 
cedented and delicate situations; and they earnestly hope that the Asso- 
ciation will carry on effectively the campaign of publicity which falls 
within our particular province as members of the Chicago Conference 
to the end that in all the states only such legislation will be enacted as 
will really do good, and not harm, to this great public institution of 
life insurance. 

Respectfully submitted by direction of the delegation, 

Charles W. Scovel, 

Chairman. 

Extracts from "Life Association News" for October appended 

to Report of Delegates. 

The Conference of Governors, Attorneys-General and Insurance 
Commissioners, including in its membership delegates from the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters and from the National Confer- 
ence of State Commissioners on Uniform Laws, held its adjourned 
meeting at Washington, Oct. 1st. Twenty-nine states, including the 
District of Columbia, were represented through one or more insurance 
department officials; the governors and attorneys-general did not attend. 
At the original meeting in Chicago, Feb. 1st, thirty-two states were 
represented by about 100 officials from all three departments. 

The Conference had been originally adjourned to this date to receive 
and act on the report of the Committee of Fifteen appointed in Feb- 
ruary to prepare bills to be recommended for enactment in the several 
states That committee had met at Chicago in March and again at 
St. Paul in August, when all of its sub-committees reported except the 
one on "Standard Forms of, and Standard Provisions for, Life Insur- 
ance Policies." 

This sub-committee's report was presented in a pamphlet of forty- 
nine pages, including in one bill two separable propositions, namely: 
1. Forty-four pages of complete forms for various kinds of policies, 
permitted to be used under the name of standard policies; 2. Five 
pages setting forth certain standard provisions as to what must, and 
what must not, be included in policies, leaving each company otherwise 
free to complete or change its policies according to its own judgment 
and ingenuity. 

As the full Committee of Fifteen had not acted on this report, it was 
taken up as the first order of business by the Conference. It was gone 
into with such care and patience as to exhaust all the time without final 
action on a single point, and without touching the main report at all. 
In the three sessions stretching nearly two hours after midnight, the 
Conference discussed the clauses and language of the first proposed 
standard policy (ordinary life) and the wording of the proposed standard 
provisions. The brief session Tuesday morning adjourned sine die, 
after referring all matters back to the Committee of Fifteen, which is 
to meet at Chicago, Nov. 12th, and promulgate its conclusions before 
Dec. 15th, without further meeting of the Conference itself. 
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The free discussion of policy details from all points of view caused 
many changes in both the forms and the provisions submitted by the 
sub-committee, whose chairman, Commissioner Vorys, of Ohio, betrayed 
the keenest desire to have every point right and fair A growing senti- 
ment was manifested in favor of the idea of enacting only the standard 
provisions and cutting out the permissive standard forms altogether — 
with which view the National Association delegation heartily concurred. 

The main report of the Committee of Fifteen, as submitted by Chair- 
man O'Brien and referred back for final action, embodies a dozen bills, 
most of them containing provisions generally deemed wise by insurance 
men and already enacted in New York. Except in recommending the 
same limitation of "contingency reserve," or undivided surplus, that is 
made in New York, the committee adheres to the main conclusions 
formulated at its March meeting, which did not approve the drastic 
Armstrong bills, "limiting volume of new business, limiting expense 
loading, restricting commissions and other expenses," but pinned its 
faith mainly on publicity and annual accounting for all surplus. 

To sum up this Washington meeting in a word is to say that it made 
some progress in the direction of conservatism, and by refraining from 
final action showed yet more clearly the disposition originally evidenced 
at Chicago to give all due deliberation to these tremendously important 
and complex problems. Interest now centers on the action to be taken 
finally by the Committee of Fifteen next month. 

On motion, the first resolution was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Van Tuyl the second resolution was adopted. 
Mr. Van Tuyl in moving the adoption of this resolution said 
that it was not all the resolution that the delegates from Min- 
neapolis hoped for, but this is a world of compromises, and the 
world movgs. (Applause.) 

On motion the third resolution was unanimously adopted. 

On motion the recommendation for publishing the Proceed- 
ings as usual was unanimously adopted. 

On motion the report of the delegates to the Chicago Con- 
ference was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Meyers — In view of the recommendations which have been 
presented I want to make a motion and give my reason for moving it. 

I move that the convention recommend to the Executive Committee 
that its committee on revision of constitution and by-laws be requested 
to submit to the next National convention an amendment to the consti- 
tution establishing a standard of membership for representation in the 
National convention. 

I make that motion because we as a body have not had any standard 
of measurement. The question has frequently come up, what is the 
standard of membership, the same as it would in any representative 
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body, and each deliberative body ought to establish some such standard, 
so that we shall know who are entitled to attend this body. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Edwards — Is not that specifically provided in the first para- 
graph of the recommendations which we acted on this morning, deter- 
mining that no person may hereafter become an officer, etc. ? 

The President — It was, but it does not hurt to recommend 
it again. 

The question was called for and the motion prevailed. 

Mr. Edwards — In view of the fact that there were certain resolu- 
tions presented here and referred by motion to the Executive Commit- 
tee in usual course, and as such committee has not reported on those 
resolutions, I move you, Sir, that the Executive Committee be discharged 
from further consideration of them, in order that those resolutions may 
be brought before the House in regular manner. 

The President — That would be regularly under new busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Edwards — I beg your pardon. I understood that was a mat- 
ter referred to the Executive Committee on which they have failed to 
take action, and therefore is a part of the proceedings germane to the 
committee's report. I therefore move my resolution. 

The President' — The motion is in order that the Executive 
Committee be discharged from further consideration of the 
resolutions referred to them which they have not reported.. 

Mr. Cochran — They were all acted on. The first one was passed, 
the second one defeated, for the third one there was a substitute passed, 
and the fourth one was defeated. 

Mr. Edwards — Well, if the seconder of my original motion will 
concur with me, I should like to so amend my motion as to make it read 
that we non-concur with the verbal report of the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and call for a vote on the so-called second resolution 
against undue interference in the matter of legislation. 

The President — The Association by majority vote can 

take up anything at any time. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson, New York City — I wish to call attention to 
the character of the resolutions so the delegates will know what they 
are voting on. The resolutions presented by the New York delegation 
read as follows: 

Whereas, The interests of life insurance agents are identical 
with the interests of the policyholders in their respective com- 

Eanies, and whatever reforms adopted benefiting the policy- 
olders will operate as well to the ultimate and permanent ad- 
vantage of the agency workers, now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, Thai this association declares itself in favor of all sound 
legislation of a character beneficial to the policyholders and places 
itself on record as believing that the great remedy for and protection 
against any evils in the business of life insur- 
ance lies in the fundamental requirements 
of full and complete publicity and detailed 
accountability by the companies, not only to 
their jjolicyholders but to the public, rather 
than in governmental interference in dicta- 
ting to company managements how the de- 
l tans of this intricate business must be con- 
ducted; and be it further 
| Resolved, That as hard and fast rules bar 
the door to originality and progress, this 
association condemns as contrary to sound 
principles and practice any existing or pro- 
posed legislation which, while leaving the 
responsibility of management upon the offi- 
cers of the companies, interferes with the 
right of contract and takes from them the 
discretion necessary to conduct the business efficiently. 

The motion is that we non-concur in the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee in not reporting this for action, and that this resolution shall 
come before this^Iouse for the vote of this House as to whether this 
House is in favor of declaring itself in favor of legislation which is bene- 
ficial to the policyholder and against legislation which is paternal in 
its character and U an interference with the deU* of the ™na£mot 
of the company. I make that explanation s.mply so the members may 
know what they are voting on. 

Mr. Peirce— I second the motion. I think it is desirable to brmg 
that resolution before the House. 

The question was then put on the motion and the Chair 
being unable to decide on a viva voce vote, called for a nsmg 
vote whereupon it was ascertained that the motion was de- 
feated by the following votes: "Ayes," fifty; "noes, fifty-three. 
Mb. Mack— I ask for a reconsideration and a unit vote on that 
resolution. 

The President— You voted in the affirmative ? 
Mr. Mack— I did . 

The President— You can move its reconsideration, but 
a unit vote can only be called for by the delegates of two asso- 
ciations. That is the proper procedure. I do not hear a second 
to the motion to reconsider. 
Mr. Bbininstool, St. Louis, Mo.— I second the motion. 
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The President — Did the person seconding the motion 
vote in favor of the resolution ? 
Mr. Brininstool — I did. 

The President — It has been moved and seconded by two 

delegates who voted in the affirmative on that resolution — 

I beg pardon, gentlemen, for getting this confused. It was 

the negative that prevailed, and only a negative voter can now 

move to reconsider. 

Mr. Edwards — The only point is that it is a most serious business. 
It seems to me, if a convention is divided by fifty to fifty-three votes on 
a question of this supreme importance, which is borne out entirely by 
the recommendations made in the report of the Executive Committee; 
that therefore, Mr. Chairman, without going into technicalities, and 
without having this thing smothered, in all fairness I think when two 
delegates join together and. request a unit vote that we may determine 
the true sense of the associations composing this body, it is falling within 
the province of the Chair to grant it. 

Mr. Johnson — I ask for a reconsideration and I hope some other 
delegates will join me in it. The president of this Association and 
other officers have appeared before meetings of the insurance commis- 
sioners and have stated that this Association stood for insurance reform 
and laws demanding insurance reform and for publicity and all these 
things, and when we come in a meeting here and a resolution of this 
kind is presented and voted down, how are the officers of this Associa- 
tion going to the legislatures next winter and say this Association is 
desirous of insurance reform and accountability when a resolution for 
those things is voted down in this meeting? (Applause). 

The President — Gentlemen, if any of those who voted 
in the negative endorse that — 

Mr. Woodman — I do not suppose there is any real difference of 
opinion on the merits of this resolution. It seemed to the Executive 
Committee yesterday inexpedient to report any resolution of this sort. 
It would seem like wasting our time in reaffirming the ten command- 
ments or the Golden Rule. 

Mr. E. S. Mdller, Des Moines, la. — I rise to a point of order. There 
is no motion before the House. I suggest we proceed to business. 

Mr. Tolman — I rise to a point of order. A question of reconsider- 
ation is always in order. 

The President — There is no question of reconsideration 
before the House. Plenty of opportunity has been given to 
present it and no one qualified to present it has done so. The 
next order of business is — 

Mr. Edwards — That does not dispose of the so-called fourth reso- 
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lution not reported by Chairman Cochran, called here "Necessity for 
Independence" in the Insurance Field. I understood that that was 
either lost or tabled, and I move you, Sir, that we non-concur in the 
action of the Executive Committee and move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion as originally offered to this effect, that: 

Resolved, That emphasizing the wisdom of an absolute 
separation of the affairs of this agency association from any in- 
fluence by the home office of any life insurance company, this 
Association expresses the view that no officer of, or delegates to, 
this Association should in any way accept reimbursement for 
any expenses incurred by him on Association matters from any 
insurance company, and that any National Association officer 
visiting a local association should pay his own expenses or require 
them to be paid by the local association inviting him. 

The point of that, Mr. Chairman, is directly in line with the other 
resolution which was adopted here relative to the non-membership in 
the National convention of officers or other salaried employees of the 
home office of the company. 

The President — The only motion that can take this be- 
fore the House is that we move to take it up. 

Mr. Edwards — I move to non-concur. 

The President — Not coupled with the motion to adopt, it 
would not be in order. Non -concurrence is moved and we 
will now take it up. 

The motion was seconded. 

The President — It has been moved and seconded that the 
Executive Committee's report omitting this resolution be non- 
concurred in and that this resolution be now taken up for con- 
sideration by this body. 

Mr. H. W. Keith, Peoria, 111. — These resolutions were presented 
before the Executive Committee for their consideration. I understand 
that they have been duly considered. I know that Executive Committee 
has a representative from each of the associations represented in this 
National body. We have already heard directly and I have heard in- 
directly that they have very carefully considered every feature of these 
resolutions. I think they are better prepared to decide that than this 
general body. I therefore move you, Sir, that to get this matter out 
of the way, we lay the matter on the table. 

The President? — You have heard the motion that the mat- 
ter be laid on the table. The "Ayes" appear to have it, but 
I would prefer to call for a rising vote on this question. All 
those in favor of laying the matter on the table will rise. 
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The motion prevailed by the following votes: "Ayes," 85; 
"Noes," 27. 

The President — The next order of business is the matter 
of prize essays, which has been one of the important matters 
of the convention. Mr. Ady will please read the brief report 
of the Committee on Prize Essays and the disclosure of names 
which followed. I have the pleasure of calling on a gentle- 
man who for a number of years has presided over this very 
valuable part of the Association work, the Committee on Prize 
Essays, which is no sinecure; Mr. Charles E. Ady, of Omaha. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ady — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : . At the mid- 
year meeting of the Executive Committee, held in New York last May, 
I announced on behalf of the Prize Essay's Committee, "The Relation 
of the Public Press to American Life Insurance" as the topic of the 
1906 prize essays of the National Association. I also announced at 
that meeting the names of the gentlemen appointed to pass on the essays. 
The topic selected has been generally well received, and resulted in 
bringing out a large number of essays. During the four years that I 
have served as chairman of the Prize Essays Committee there have 
been many pleasant things in connection with the work, not only with 
the work of my committee but also in connection with the work of the 
Committee of Award. You already have my report to the Executive 
Committee, and I am now pleased to present to this convention the 
report of the Committee of Award, which consists of Edson P. Rich, 
general counsel of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, Omaha, Neb- 
raska; B. H. Meyer, Professor of Political Economy and Insurance in 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; and J. E. Harry, 
Dean of the Graduate School of the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. These gentlemen, who are eminent in their respective profes- 
sions, have done careful and conscientious work in passing on the merits 
of the respective essays, and deserve special mention For the service 
they have rendered the National Association. 

The following is their report: 

October 6, 1906. 
Charles E. Ady, Chairman, 

Committee on Prize Essays, 

National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Dear Sir: 

The Committee of Awards appointed to pass on this year's prize 
essays of the National Association of Life Underwriters begs to report as 
follows: the markings of the committee result in giving to No. 48 
rating of 95 per cent., and to No. 38,219, a rating of 94$ per cent. ; award- 
ing, therefore, the Calef Loving Cup to No. 48, and the Williams Memo- 
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rial Vase to No. 38,219. Essays No. 3,165 and R-46 also deserve honor- 
able mention. 

In passing on the essays, the committee observed the following con- 
siderations: namely, the contents, arrangement and style. 

The essays submitted were, on the whole, of a high order of merit 
and creditable to the office. 

Very Respectfully, 

Edson P. Rich, 1 Committee 
B. H. Meyer, > of 
J. E. Harry, J Award. 

The President — You have heard the reading of the report, 
what is your pleasure in the matter? 

Mr. John Steel, Omaha, Neb. — I move that the report be received 
and adopted, and a vote of thanks be extended to the committee. 

The motion prevailed. 

The President — The secretary will now announce the 

names. 

The Secretary — Mr. President, I find that the numbers referred 
to in ihe report of the chairman of prize essays are as follows: Num- 
ber 48, the one to which will be awarded the Calef Loving Cup is Mr. 
Howard H. Hoyt of the Chicago Underwriters ' Association. (Applause.) 
Number 38,219, receiving the second prize, or the Williams Vase, is 
written by Mr. Charles M. March of the Maine Life Underwriters' 
Association. (Applause.) For honorable mention number 3,156 is 
Mr. W. B. Lahr of the Cleveland Life Underwriters' Association. (Ap- 
plause). The next honorable mention is Mr. William H. Reed of the 
St. Louis Life Underwriters' Association. (Applause). 

The President — Gentlemen, we are ready for the presen- 
tation of the prize cup and vase. Will the following gentle- 
men please come to the platform ? Mr. Hoyt and Mr. March, 
the prize winners, with Mr. Neely and Mr. Edwards. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The gentlemen named having taken places on the platform 
the president continued: 

The winner of the first prize, the Ben Calef cup was Mr. 
Howard H. Hoyt of the Chicago Association, and the presenta- 
tion of that cup will be made to him by one of the war horses 
of the West, Mr. H. B. Neely of Omaha. (Applause.) 

Mr. Neely — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Mr. Hoyt: 
Seventeen years ago in the city of Boston this National Association 
of Life Underwriters first came into existence. Many noble men who 
had much to do with the uplifting of this Association have since passed 
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away. Ben Calef, Ben Williams, George N. Carpenter, the first presi- 
dent, David S. Hendricks, of Washington, Charles H. Ferguson, of 
Chicago, James L. Johnson, of Massachusetts, Henry C. Ayers of Pitts- 
burg, and others whom I do not now recall. And as I look about me 
and see these vacant chairs there comes to 
me that stanza from that sweet singer, 

"When I think of all 
The friends so linked together, 
I've seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead. 
And all but he departed. 
Oft in the stilly night, 
Ere slumbers' chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. " 
And, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me entirely fitting and proper in the 
brief moment that I will occupy that I should pay just tribute to him 
who made this occasion possible, Major Ben S. Calef, of Boston, soldier, 
citizen, gentleman, (applause) whose smile, whose very presence was 
a benediction. And this noble man presided at the birth of this great 
association, and every subsequent year in his life while life was spared 
to him he gave the best that was in him for this work, always being 
present with us, and so at last, weary, worn and tired, God's hand 
touched him and he slept. But if Ben Calef be dead, his spirit is with 
us. It is with us this very hour and this very moment, and I want to 
say that at every succeeding meeting of this association that spirit will 
be with us, and if there are bickerings and wranglings upon this floor 
the message that it will bring will he these words: "Peace, be still." 

And now, Mr. Hoyt, on behalf of the National Association, Sir, I 
wish to congratulate you upon the magnificent paper that you have 
prepared. It is. Sir, an attainment of no small proportion to win this 
cup, and have your name inscribed therein, and I am sure that all the 
days of your life it will be a source of pleasure. I*t me then, Sir, present, 
you with this beautiful cup, and let me admonish you to guard it sacredly 
and guard it well in loving memory of the man who gave it. (Applause). 
Mr. Hott— Mr. *President, my friend Mr. Neely, and Gentlemen 
of the Association : I would be less than human if I did not appreciate 
what it means to win this beautiful trophy. However, the pleasure at 
this moment to me as I refer to last year when I was not able to be pres- 
sent at the convention to receive the vase on my right, which I have had 
in my house the past year, the pleasure today is that on " ' 
in Chicago, when this vase was presented to me, and now on 
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when this Calef cup is also presented, I have been, and am, a represen- 
tative of the Chicago Life Underwriters' Association, and as such rep- 
resentative, all glory, honor or credit is theirs. (Applause.) The essay 
in itself is of no moment. It simply gave me 
an opportunity to voice some deep-rooted 
ideas with regard to that ideal relationship 
which I feel ought to exist between life in- 
surance companies and the American press. 
I feel that we as field men— for I always 

! shall feel such — represent the character and 
the purposes of the several life insurance 
companies, and in our work we undertake 
to represent the great life insurance people. 
The press is a power. It is the voice and 
leader of the people. So far as I know, 
business rests upon confidence and it is 
especially applicable to the life insurance 
business. 1 know that as such power we 
cannot maintain the confidence of the peo 
pie by antagonizing the press. 
I want to express for the first time at the first opportunity my appre- 
ciation of this great organization, its work, with which I am in perfect 
accord. I am reminded that without this organization the field worker, 
who is the backbone of all these life institutions, would have received 
scant justice at the hands of the Armstrong committee. I also feel that 



with this organization, the great life organization, that every man stand- 
ing as a solid firm rock can do so for the right and at the same time 
against any injustice being done anywhere. I thank Mr. Neely, my 

Krsonal friend, Mr. President, and Gentlemen, I thank you from the 
ttom of my heart for this courtesy and for this opportunity, and at 
the request of your committee through the letter of your secretary I 
shall read the essay. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hoyt then read his paper as follows; 

We have on one hand a free press, lifting a great people toward a 
higher and better citizenship; on the other life insurance, teaching thrift 
and making possible family independence. These two forces, so deeply 
affecting our civilization, are unique; primarily they did not spring 
from the struggle for existence, but were altruistic in their inception. 
This fact must be kept in mind in any adequate discussion of their 
relationship. 

The press was originally purely educational, and ideally is still so. 
Life insurance originally was a mute alliance for_help in the hour of 
need; not self help, but the help of others — namely, the families of the 
bereaved . The press is a voice ; life insurance, a principle ; that voice 
uplifted and that principle expressed for the good of society. The 
deplorable fact that at times both have seemed to forget their noble 
origin and been unduly swayed by commercialism instead of altruism, 
does not alter the need of a close relationship between these two forces, 
operating to the same high end. The fact that from administrative 
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necessity each has become a business ought not to interfere with the 
high ideals which gave them birth. 

Yet there has been a seeming antagonism between these two natural 
allies. The business of life insurance has been assailed and greatly 
injured. The press has been guilty of exaggerations and of almost 
malicious sensationalisms, more disastrous in their immediate results 
than the conditions which inspired the attacks. People have been 
frightened into lapsing valuable policies, and even prejudiced against 
the principle of life insurance. 

What is the explanation of this anomalous condition, and how does 
it accord with the idea that both of these institutions are working along 
different lines toward the same end, the uplifting of the race? Either 
one or the other, or both, of these social factors has been false to its 
ideals. There is no other explanation possible. It is not my purpose to 
criticise the press. Our forefathers were so conscious of the importance 
of free speech that they wrought their conviction into the National con- 
stitution. Although sometimes misinformed, sometimes mistaken, in 
the main the press is honest, and in some respects is the greatest human 
power for good in the world. 

The point is that whatever antagonism exists between these two rests 
upon false conditions, and until these conditions can be cleared away 
there will be a distinct and deplorable loss of power, affecting our whole 
social progress. The insurance man should be philosopher enough to 
see clearly one significant fact; the press did not originate the insurance 
scandals. If there had been nothing to criticise, there would have been 
no criticism. My experience and observation has been, that with all 
its short-comings, no institution in the country stands so ready unselfishly 
to promote the welfare of the public as the press and that man, or that 
institution, which is blameless need have no fear of injustice or criticism 
at its hands. 

What then should be the relationship between these two moral forces ? 
The press is more than a voice. It is the eyes and ears of the people, 
and to a great extent does their thinking. It is their closest companion. 
All doors open to the newspaper. It is Welcome where the salesman 
is excluded. The press literally molds public sentiment. United it can 
make or mar any human institution ; it can turn the course of human 
events. Life insurance is not as spectacular in its operation, nor as 
immediate in its results. It is one of the silent forces which permeates 
society and leads to better things, but none the less an important factor 
in our civilization. As society is now organized both are necessary. 

The press is right in insisting that life insurance shall remain true 
to its ideals; but it must not forget that it is easier to tear down than to 
build; that life insurance as a force not only must be kept pure but must 
be active in the service of humanity. On the other hand, if our life 
insurance institutions hew to the line, if they remain true to the prin- 
ciples of altruism whichgave them birth, their relationship with the press 
cannot be too close. The press is too potent a factor in the world's 
progress to be ignored. It is a power which should be utilized to the 
utmost in insurance work. 
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Let the press maintain its ideals; uphold life insurance as a great 
principle which works with scientific exactness for the good of society; 
continue to protect the public from individual greed and dishonor, yet 
not lightly tear down. Let life insurance companies remain true to 
their legitimate functions and recognize in the press a great power to 
be successfully and properly utilized. Here will be an alliance in the 
keeping of which it will be safe to leave the future. 

Life insurance as an institution is still young. It is too vital to human 
progress to be permanently injured by recent developments. Out of 
it all will come a great and lasting good, in which press and life insurance 
companies will be found shoulder to shoulder in a work of real service. 
Greater than ever, we shall move forward to new victories and new 
achievements. 

The President — The second prize, the Ben Williams 
Vase, will be presented by that able, brilliant young chairman 
af the executive committee of the New York Association, Mr. 
Charles Jerome Edwards. (Applause.) 

Mr. Edwards — Mr. Chairman, Mr. March, Fellow Delegates; 
Happy of course as we are to let the Calef cup go to that, as I consider, 
almost peerless educator of life insurance agents, Mr. Hoyt, of the West, 
it is also happy, Mr. March, that you come here from the rockbound 
eastern coast with its saline aroma beating free and untrammelled, and 
link with this veteran your ideas of the younger generation in life insur- 
ance. And it is happy in that coincidence for us to realize that we do 
not forget those men who have gone before, those men who have made 
life insurance and who have created our opportunity. It is but a moment 
that I shall take of your time calling your attention to this organiza- 
tion which we owe to such men as Mr. Calef and Mr. Williams. It 
was not my pleasure to know Mr. Williams excepting from an historical 
standpoint, but we are so apt to put aside the constructive work of our 
brothers or our fathers in the agency field, and think only of the present 
or of the tomorrow, and we are indebted, I am sure, to those gentlemen 
who have created this memorial of Mr. Williams in order that there 
may be ever fresh in our minds this sentiment. To you Mr. March 
we extend our congratulations and our appreciation. Added to that 
there is little that can be coupled. The gentlemen here of this con- 
vention I am sure join with me in the pleasure of handing to you, to 
your association, the Maine Association, composed of so many good 
men, among whom I have personal friends, this vase in memory of Mr. 
Williams, which I place before you and ask you to accept and honor and 
hold in the treasury of your memory and your regard as though you 
and I were of the "old guard" who made life insurance and in whose 
heart there is this love from association with Mr. Williams. (Applause.) 

Mr. March: Mr. Edwards, Ladies and Gentlemen; I can assure 
you that it does personally give me very great pleasure to be able to 
carry to the old Maine Association, from one of the original associations 
which met at the Parker House so many years ago and formed our 
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National Association, this beautiful vase. As Mr. Hoyt baa said, with 
reference to his paper, the essay in itself is nothing, and as Mr. Edwards 
has said, I am one of the younger members 
of the National Association, and it seems to 
me that it is perhaps pertinent that I make 
a few preliminary remarks in regard to the 
ideals intended to be conveyed by the essay 

1 which I have submitted. Perhaps I might 
say that the whole keynote of the paper 
may perhaps be accredited to youth and en- 
thusiasm, but it is a young man's look into 
the fulure. Last August at our old Ply- 
mouth Rock, Hon. John D.Long, of Mass- 
achusetts, in a commemorative address 
made the statement that our great national 

Eroblem is not the accumulation of wealth, 
ut its distribution. Though he said that 
and though we agree with him, we do not 
mean any pure socialism which says that 
everything shall be divided equally per capita, but we mean this that 
every man shall be given the reward of his life's labor according to 
the extent to which he has used the talent which God has given, and 
his time and his opportunity. And I believe, Gentlemen, that to 
bring about this ideal condition there is not any political party or 
code of laws or any organized human effort whatever save the church 
itself which is doing so much to bring about the equal distribution of 
wealth, as our own institution of life insurance. And there is one more 
thing that may be said. People have recognized this for centuries, 
and vet governments have risen and fallen, but there is one feature exis- 
tent m the world today and especially in our own country in this feature 
of life insurance which makes it possible for a man, if he is looking the 
world square in the face, and doing the best he can with what he has, 
of getting the reward of his labors if he should be cut down by agencies 
which are beyond all human control, and that which we all alike are 
exposed to. I am not one, Gentlemen, who believes that the public 
press has hurt life insurance. I believe it has brought it, and is bring- 
ing it today, into a position where it rightly belongs, and it is bring- 
ing us as insurance men in the business and political world where 
we ought to be, and I think in years to come we will look back on the 
past year as the foundation year for some of our best successes. (Ap- 

Mr. March then read his paper as follows: 

The relation of any two great economic factors of our national life 
to each other is not voluntarily assumed but is determined by the rela- 
tion of each to the body politic. 

As a people we have largely interpreted the sentiment, "All men are 
bom free and equal," to mean that all law-abiding citizens may conduct 
their own affairs in their own way irrespective of others. This has 
produced the era of free competition in which we have been living. 
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The transformation of the world by invention and discovery and the 
economic changes caused by modern machinery and improved com- 
mercial facilities are modifying our apprehension of this doctrine and 
we are being compelled by resultant circumstances to observe the rela- 
tive rights of others. We are realizing that observance of the Golden 
Rule may be demanded as a right. 

The public press, distinctively a product of modern times, is, if prop- 
erly utilized, a mighty factor for education and enlightenment. Perhaps 
no other single agent of our civilization has effected our lives more power- 
fully. 

In the early years of our national life the country was so big and 
opportunities for earning a living so many that education, while recog- 
nized as a safeguard of liberty was not so essential an equipment for 
the competition of life as it has since become. More and more has in- 
dividual proficiency been required not only for self-support but also for 
the discharge of personal obligations to society. It has become so essen- 
tial that men ana women have united in co-operative methods of mutual 
assistance to obtain it. Life insurance is an institution whereby one, 
working with the intent of educating his children and of providing for 
those dependent upon him for support, may be assured that his untimely 
death will not defeat that purpose. It has been recognized and adopted 
throughout the length and breadth of our land as a factor tending to 
preserve the rights of each member by increasing individual competi- 
tive ability and by securing a more equal distribution of wealth and 
opportunity than would otherwise prevail. 

It is because the public press and American life insurance stand for 
these great living issues, the one as the advocate of justice to all and the 
other as a means of its attainment, both together a power for the public 
welfare exceeded perhaps by no other agency except the influence of 
the Christian Church, that the two are related as they are, elements 
working for a common end, the preservation of national and individual 
liberty. 

It must be understood that this relation between the public press 
and life insurance obtains only with respect to representative American 
newspapers and magazines, and not to that class of cynical journalism 
which skims the scum of life and purposely exaggerates the wicked- 
ness of the world and distorts the truth. 

The press has reached its present position as an exponent of the peo- 
ple 's rights not merely by the exercise of its function as a distributor 
of news but by its purpose to state things as they are and to expose, 
if necessary, the unlovely traits of a man *s character as well as the good 
and true. In the present time of national moral regeneration the pub- 
lic press has borne testimony, sometimes unconsciously, to the nigh 
position and integrity of life insurance by the prominence it has given 
to any deviation from rectitude which has been discovered with respect 
to some of those to whom has been intrusted the management of that 
institution. It does not pertain to the function of the press to publish 
the fact that a death claim or a matured endowment has been promptly 
paid by a life insurance company because it is for these things that the 
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companies exist and such an item would not be a news item, while the 
facts concerning the expenditure or distribution of a sum of money in 
a manner which may be held to be right or wrong is properly a matter 
for publication and for editorial comment. In considering the treat- 
ment by the press of men active in the management of public or corporate 
affairs we should remember that it is a trait of human nature for the 
evil to most sharply impress us. 

Life insurance is a complex subject requiring years of study and ex- 
perience to comprehend the peculiar relation of its component factors. 
It has not until recently been before the people as a great public question. 
Newspaper writers have rarely noticed it. When, therefore, in recent 
months the press has essayed to discuss the principle and practice of 
insurance the inevitable result has been that its fugitive composition 
have been of little real value and often misleading. Even our best and 
most conservative journals and periodicals have unintentionally assumed 
a position of apparent hostility to life insurance by advocating measures 
which could be only disastrous. As public interest in insurance has 
continued many of the daily newspapers have established departments 
of insurance, edited by experienced insurance men, students of their 
profession. The great influence of these papers thus is where it rightly 
belongs, in support of all that is good and best in American life insurance. 

Every member of the human family and every instrument of influence 
or power exists for a purpose, to have.sonie part in the great universal 
plan of our omnipotent Creator. It is only as we realize this and live 
accordingly, endeavoring to discharge our obligations to ourselves and 
to others that we contribute our part toward the eternal progress of 
mankind. As we note the extent of the use by the American people 
of the public* press and life insurance, instruments for better things, 
we may, as we increase in numbers and wealth, see evidence that we 
as a nation are sensible of the path of true progress and that our favored 
land has been reserved for the development of a government by a people 
whose dealings with each other are actuated by ideals of charity and 
mutual help, and for the realization of a brotherhood of democracy 
which shall endure forever. 

According to resolution the two essays receiving the award 
of honorable mention, are printed herewith. 

The essay of Mr. W. B. Lahr, of Cleveland is as follows: 

The press molds public opinion. The people's estimate of our insti- 
tutions is founded upon the uniform information given forth by the 
public press. The press is not responsible for results. Its duty is to 
give the facts to the public, which thus informed raises or lowers its 
own opinion of its institutions. Life insurance succeeds in direct ratio 
of the estimate which the public places upon it. Thus we see the close 
relation of the public press to that grand institution, the protector of 
the home. 

In the discussion of this relation let us notice how the public press 
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affect* the three divisions of life insurance; the company or manage- 
ment, the patrons or policyholder, and, the ageney or salesman. 

The press is the eagle eye which is ever ready to detect any flaw or 
corruption existing in the management of the company. The finding 
of any wrong is taken up by the press 
which in a few hours spreads the news 
from shore to shore. In doing this it is 
simply accomplishing the purpose for which 
it exists and so long as it is true to the facts 
I it cannot be justly condemned. The anxious 
A public receives the news and instantly pub- 
It lie opinion is crystallized, the management 
J is condemned, judgment falls upon the 



ij guilty ones, who, in fear and trembling, 
'/ prepare to meet their deserved punishment. 
The fear of public disfavor is the greatest 
restraint which can be placed upon the offi- 
cers and the management of the company. 
They may be wise enough in their corrupt 
practices to divert the law and escape the 
penalty thereof, but the awful thought of 
public disfavor hangs like a club over their heads. Thus we see 
that the press has a tendency not only to encourage carefulness on the 
part of the company's managers in the performance of their respective 
duties but it places a premium upon integrity. It teaches them that 
"honesty is the best policy." That officer or employee of the com- 
pany who fails lo realize this power of the press and continues in his 
corrupt practices will sooner or later awaken to the fact that he is 
denounced and disgraced — that public shame is upon him. Hasten 
the day when the influence of the press will be sufficient guard against 
corruption in American life insurance companies and all who have 
enjoyed the confidence of the people will be true to the public trust. 

Not less indeed but in a different way is the influence of the press 
lipon the life insurance patron or policyholder. The policyholder is 
that part of the public who is most vitally affected by the daily tidings 
of the press. His hai-d earned money, His savings perhaps for years, 
the result of much denial and self-sacrifice, the protection of his home 
and loved ones are at stake. He looks to the press for confirmation 
of the confidence he has bestowed in the company of his choice, and 
relying upon its reports his peace of mind is either strengthened or 
shattered, according as its statements are favorable or the reverse. 
To flip policyholder the press becomes a counsellor. It brings to his 
breakfast table the facts upon which he reflects during the day. In 
conversation with his fellow-workmen he quotes the insurance items 
read in the insurance columns of his morning paper. Anxiously he 
awaits further confirmation of previous reports. Gradually the spark of 
loyalty to his company is either outened or fanned to a flame, and from 
him the great mass of prospective policyholders will form their final 
decision. This leads to the last thought: 
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The relation of the public press to the agency or salesman. Here too 
is an important relation. The salesman is the man who brings the 
company and the patron together. Bv inducing the patron to take out 
a polity he causes the company and policyholder to join hands ; he unites 
them for life, and if the ceremony is properly performed the salesman 
feels a deep interest in the two thus united. His feelings are with his 
company, also with his policyholder. When the public press informs 
a policyholder that his protector has been untrue to him and a breach 
occurs between them there is one whose heart is pained ; it is the sales- 
man who formed the union. He mourns the fact that his patron has 
been deceived and feels condemned that through his enticing words a 
friend has been united to a thief. The salesman also feels the effect 
of the public press in a financial way when a wrong in bis company 
is exposed. His patron ceases to support him in his arduous labors, 
public confidence no longer assists him in his business, his income de- 
creases, he no longer has that ardent enthusiasm which once thrilled 
his soul, he becomes discouraged and loses confidence in himself. He 
sees his fortune which was the dream of his life vanish away, and wonders 
if the world has longer any use for him ; but, through the public exposure 
of the press the wrong in his company will eventually be righted, and 
if in him there is that firmness of mind and fixedness of purpose which 
characterizes the true man, he will work all the harder in his vocation, 
and ere long the clouds will roll away and the sun of right-doing, in all 
its beauty, will again illuminate bis pathway to success. 

The essay of Mr. William H. Reed of St. Louis is as follows: 
In the onward march of American civilization during the last halt- 



ing and building public opinion; and life 
insurance in inculcating the habit of saying, 
the protection of dependent ones and the 
lessening of poverty and crime. 

I The power of the press for good or ill is 
transcendent. The benefieience of life in- 
surance is measureless. While it is pos- 
sihle for any movement to live for a time 
without either the support or the opposi- 
tion of the public press, no great movement 
can be carried to a successful conclusion 
when the aid of the press is withheld. The 
power of the press, in the hands of men 
moved by high motives is irresistable, while 
a venal press cannot work untold injury 
for the present day only, but its blighting 
influence may be felt on generations yet to come. 

It follows therefore that the press has a high and mighty duty to per- 
form, and its obligations to the public are almost limitless. The press 
•hould be friendly to life insurance, because life insurance teaches the 
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fundamental doctrine of our twentieth century civilization — the care 
for one's own. 

The true history of American life insurance can never be written. 
The man of statistical turn of mind may compile its transactions, 
showing income and disbursements for a given period of time, but it 
is beyond the ken of any man to trace the dollars as they flow bounti- 
fully from the treasuries of American life insurance companies. In 
its beneficence, it here saves a home from the sheriff's hammer, there 
educates a child, thus equipping it for the battles of life, and here, again 
provides shelter for some invalid widow and mother from the storms 
and vicissitudes of penury and woe. The child saved from poverty 
and ignorance may in future years shape the destiny of a nation and 
build large for generations yet unborn. A Lincoln may be raised up 
from some humble home, nurtured by the stream of money as it flows 
from some life insurance company, which like a mountain stream, 
beautifies and enriches every life it touches. 

It is evident, therefore, that if the public press of the land performs 
its duty to mankind, it must lend its help and encouragement to the 
business of life insurance. Its relation to this beneficent institution 
should be both fair and friendly. It is the duty of the press to inform 
itself on life insurance and be able to enlighten its readers as to its plans 
and purposes. During the past twenty months we have seen the danger 
of an uninformed press. While it is true that during the turmoil, the 
press of the land printed much faulty information, it was not generally 
due to a desire to discredit life insurance, but rather to a lack of proper 
understanding of the business. In this is not included that element 
of the public press solely given to sensationalism. 

In times past, life insurance has been looked upon by the public as 
a complex business, intricate in its features and beyond the compre- 
hension of the ordinary individual. This has had much to do with the 
general lack of information concerning the workings of life insurance. 
We have seen the power of the press for evil in the way it has attacked 
the business of life insurance during the trying times, happily now pass- 
ing. The press has not yet reached its highest development; it must 
be educated if it is in turn to educate its readers, and the proper way 
to educate the press is to make American life insurance an open book. 
There is nothing mysterious about the business, and its cardinal prin- 
ciples can be grasped in a comparatively short time by any one of ordi- 
nary intelligence. It needs no actuary to understand the basic prin- 
ciples of life insurance, and there is no reason why the press should 
remain in ignorance of its principles and practices. 

In former times the people looked to the great orators for information 
on matters of public weal. It was to them that they turned for guidance 
on vital governmental questions. Not so today. It is the great press 
of our land that sways the people. The orator was heard only now 
and then, but the press is a daily visitor and has for its audience the 
millions that inhabit the land. Men are unconsciously influenced by 
the daily press. Its discussion of public questions on which men may 
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have formed no lasting conviction, finds their minds open to suggestions 
and thus opinions are unconsciously moulded and formed. 

Life insurance is a part of the warp and woof of our business and 
social existence. Its need is universally admitted. No longer do we 
hear the question raised, should men insure their lives, but rather do 
we hear condemnation for those who have crossed to the unknown 
without leaving behind them sufficient life insurance to care for those 
dependent. 

Heretofore the press has not given the thought to life insurance that 
its importance demands; but there has been an awakening, and today 
the press is alert and gives much space to the discussion of the problems 
that confront American life insurance. The general knowledge con- 
cerning life insurance was never so marked as at this moment, and if 
the press of the land performs its duty, the future of life insurance will 
be even more glorious than in the past, and its influence and benefi- 
cence will continue to widen as the years come and go, and mankind 
will be better for it. Public morals will reach a higher standard, men 's 
regards for each other's rights will increase, and as the world moves 
forward and upward toward its highest development, life insurance 
and the public press will receive their meed of praise. 

The President — There are, as part of the deferred order 
of business, two or three who have been invited to speak upon 
the topic that was partially discussed the other day, " How can 
the Meetings of Local Associations be made most Attractive 
and made Productive of Benefits to the Business of Life Insur- 
ance. " In the few minutes remaining of this morning session 
we will hear from two or three gentlemen upon this subject. 
Mr. W. M. Wood, the secretary for seven or eight years and 
the very backbone of the Pittsburg Life Underwriters' Asso- 
ciation, was requested to speak on that subject. 

Mr. Wood — Mr. President, and Gentlemen; A certain clerygman 
on a Sabbath morning, after having delivered about ten minutes of his 
sermon, suddenly stopped and said "Gentlemen, I have prepared a 
sermon of about thirty minutes length, but I have a dog at home who 
is very fond of paper and he ate up the rest of my sermon." It is very 
seldom you hear anyone apologizing for making too short a speech. It 
is generally the other way. What I have to say is if my speech lacks 
merit, it will make up in brevity. 

This topic embraces two subjects, but they are so closely allied that 
they may well go together. First, how to make the meetings attractive 
and then how to get the most benefit from them. 

When you make a rabbit pie, you must first catch the rabbit, so the 
first requisite is to make your meetings attractive in order to get an at- 
tendance. Well in Pittsburg we have been studying that question for 
many years; we have tried many different plans; we have labored in 
season and out of season to do the very things that are covered in this 
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topic; and I may say that our labors have not been entirely in vain. 

Before the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters' Association was formed there 
existed a condition of things in our city 
which, instead of being helpful to the great 
business which we follow, was quite the 
reverse, and I think it is due to the l.'iider- 
writers' Association almost entirely that this 
, has been changed. 

■ The first thing we do is to have a good 
I dinner at every meeting, and in order to 
I make it a good dinner, we sometimes have 

■ to jolly the caterer, for we do not have a 
I banquet at every meeting. We try to keep 
I the price within the reach of every mem- 
ber of the Association, and many of the 
general agents pay one-half of the price 
of the dinner for any of his Agents who 
will attend. Twice a year we have a ban- 
quet when we have something extra in the 

way of speakers, music, flowers, etc., and for these extras we pay out 
of the Association treasury (and this keeps our treasury in a condi- 
tion that there is no temptation for the treasurer to abscond). That 
is the way to get them there. 

Now ™mes the vital question — How can we make our meetings most 
productive of benefit to the business of life insurance? 

Of course we all get lienefit and considerable benefit and the prepared 
speeches of insurance experts and the layman, but more than all together 
I think we get the most benefit from the question box and let me stick 
a pin here, white the question box is used in many places now, I do not 
think I am in error when I say that it was used originally in the Pitts- 
burg Association. We use what we call the question box blank. Any 
member is privileged to present a question pertinent to the life insur- 
ance business (controversies as to companies being barred); the ques- 
tion is signed and handed to the Chair, and if the question is considered 
a proper one, it is presented to the meeting for debate but the name 
of the propounder is not made known. The question is then open for 
discussion, and those of you who have never attended a question box 
meeting would be greatly surprised to see what interesting points are of- 
ten brought out by what at first might seem to be an unimportant query. 
We frequently discuss the questions without even rising to our feet, 
and in this manner the beginner or diffident agent will participate in 
the debate, and he not only becomes more interested in the meetings 
than he otherwise would, but he often makes a point that will make 
the old and experienced agent "sit up and take notice." 

It is rare that any prepared address that is delivered before a life 
underwriters' association covers the particular need of the new agent. 
There may be much information and many helpful points in it hut there 
will be otters that are obscure while at the question box meeting any 
one feels at liberty to interrupt and ask for a clearer explanation, and 
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Ihis often helps the speaker as well as the listener. It starts a new train 
of thought and a new point is brought out : the scholar often becomes 
the teacher and the speaker and listener are lioth liencfited. The dash 
of mind against mind sharpens the wits and trains the agent for the 
battle. It teaches him how to overcome the obstacles that he meets 
at every turn. The average man to whom we talk insurance has both 
hands and both feet up against us as it were, he does not want to be 
convinced that now is the accepted time, he fully expects to insure at 
some time but not just now, and how many reasons we have to dig up 
to convince him that now i& the time. It is these question box meet- 
ings that bring out these practical every-day points that are most help- 
ful to the agents and therefore of the most benefit to the business ot 
life insurance. (Applause.) 

The President — Mr. E. W. Hetsse, one of the most valued 
members of the Baltimore Association was asked to say some- 
thing on this subject. 

Mb. IIeisse — The number of five-minute addresses that have been 
given seem to have been lengthening and we are having a gradual ad- 
journment, so possibly I had better not undertake to use up all of the 
time, but I want to first thank Mr. Wood 
for his address. That is very profitable 
and very helpful. The problem presented 
bi this topic has the familiar appearance 
of an old acquaintance. It is the same 

(problem that confronts us at every meeting 
of our local executive committee, and I 
shall be happy to be able to cany back 
with me some new and helpful suggestions. 
I was rather under the impression that 
we were going to have a free discussion 
by the leading members. In this I find I 
am mistaken. Mr. Woodman has a very 
happy faculty of asking hard questions. 
He ought to lie able to answer thorn finally 
After we have all had our try he ought to 
be compelled to stand up and give the 
g the key in the almanac book. - He asks a 
go on and tell what you know and I will enjoy 
it." Now, Mr. President, my own experience has been limited largely 
indeed I may say almost wholly, to our local association in Baltimore, 
and I can do little more than give you the benefit of our experience 
there, and as it coincides very closely with the experience of some of 
the other speakers, it seems I can do little more than repeat what you 
have already heard. I think, though, I will confine my remarks prin- 
cipally to one feature of association work which has not been particu- 
larly referred to or dwelt upon here, and that is the promotion of friendly 
acquaintance among the field workers and the manageis who compose 
the membership. Basing my opinion entirely upon our own experience 
and not upon any theory of our own, I am persuaded (hat this feature 
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of association work is most productive of benefit to the business, and 
we have conducted or attempted to conduct our meetings in Baltimore, 
with the view of giving the largest opportunity of promoting friendly 
relations, intimate acquaintanceship, rather than to attempt to regulate 
or police the life insurance business. I find that this course is apparently 
not in full accordance with the other associations, nor in full accord 
with the sentiment expressed heret his morning in this National body. 
However, it is only our own experience I am speaking of and that is 
as far as I can go. 

We believe down there, Mr. President, that the great majority of life 
insurance men, are men of as high standard of integrity and character 
as will be found in the ranks of any other business or profession in the 
world. We are continually passing resolutions to be good. We are 
not bad. We are meeting business conditions that are very trving 
and probably sometimes do things under the spell of necessity, 'f hat 
does not indicate bad character, and we believe that when you bring 
50, 75 or 100 bright-minded, capable, sympathetic men into close, 
intimate, social relationship giving each repeated opportunity to learn 
and appreciate the sterling qualities, — qualities of character, not of 
business ideas, qualities of character in each, — that we have done more 
to promote the welfare of the life insurance business so far as the agency 
is concerned than by any other possible method, and therefore we have 
attempted to operate along that line. I believe that we have a lot of 
good fellows down in Batlimore. You have been down there, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you know whether that is true or not. So you have a lot of good 
fellows here in St. Louis. They are a little radical, some of them, but 
they are good fellows. And you have a lot of good fellows in Chicago, 
and Boston and Philadelphia and Pittsburg and everywhere. Gentle- 
men, the point I want to make is that men are little if any better today 
than they were before they joined your association. Now, I know I 
am going to get dissent. I do not ask your agreement on that propo- 
sition. The point is again that the association has enabled us to find 
out how good they are, and there is the real benefit of our not attempt- 
ing it. Legislative control, if I may use the expression, is made possible 
not by our organization as an organization, but by the mutual confi- 
dence* and respect that we have built up in the organization, and we have 
therefore been able to go out and meet the general public and the world 
upon any issue upon which we are agreed, supplementing each other's 
efforts. It is that mutual confidence that we have built up. 

Now, I think I have used up my five minutes, but I just want to say 
that down in Baltimore we have our meetings in the evening, largely 
along the -lines laid down by the other gentlemen who have spoken. 
We meet at some hotel and precede the meeting by an informal dinner. 
The men go directly from their offices to the hotel selected, and assemble 
in the parlor, where a social hour is spent getting acquainted with new 
members and better acquainted with old members. This gives the be- 
lated brother (and there are always such) time to arrive. Then the 
dinner is served, and this is always an attractive and beneficial feature 
of the meeting and should never be omitted. After the dinner is success- 
fully disposed of and the tables cleared and cigars lighted, we call our 
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highest mission a local life underwriters' association should be a chari- 
table society for seeking and encouraging: the good that is in men, rather 
than to attempt to punish the bad. Somebody has beautifully said 
"The heart that seeks with zealous joy the best in every other heart, 
the way has found to make bis own position best." So we who seek 
persistently the true, the good and the noble in the character of our 
friendly competitors usually find it we think and cultivate all the while 
those parts in ourselves. 

Now I want to allude just to one other feature of our association 
work, and that is our June meeting, which is special. This session 
occupies twelve hours. We make it an occasion for a little day's out- 
ing upon the waters of our beautiful Chesapeake Bay, over which some 
of you have sailed. We charter a steamboat and engage a competent 
caterer to furnish us with a delightful lunch and dinner on the boat 
and give the whole day up to having a real good time. VVe go down some- 
where and roll ten-puis together and play shuffle-hoard together, and 
I think some of them shufllle paste-boards together, possibly, I don't 
know; but we come back feeling that the trip has been an immense 
profit to us and it is always yoted that this is the most successful meet- 
ing of the year. It does most to promote good fellowship. 

Now I am painfully confident, Mr. President, that I have introduced 
no new item and that I have had but a single string to my bow, but I - 
believe, sir, that it is the string that will produce most harmony and 
least discord in the work of our local association, and if we can conduct 
our meetings so as to increase our association and educate ourselves 
to an appreciation of the good that is in our business and at the same 
time learn to aprpeciate the good that is in each other we shall not have 
worked in vain. 

Mr. Woodman — May I "butt-in" at this point for just a word. 
To take up the playful challenge which our friend Mr. Heisse, made, 
there will be no need of my accepting it, or 
if I did it would be an easy matter to 
gather up the concensus of suggestions and 
experiences related here by those who have 
discussed and will discuss the propositions. 
But I want to take occasion if I may to 

isay, I may say it too without any unfair 
and improper comparison, without seek- 
ing to take away from the laurels of any 
other association, that the association in 
that beautiful monumental city on the Bay 
furnishes one of the best illustrations of 
what may be accomplished by association 
work. There the brethren dwell together 
in unity and friendly social intercourse, in 
unity of purpose and in unity of work. 
They have achieved most signal benefit 
to the profession through their influence in removing from the stat- 
ute books pernicious laws and in preventing the enactment of still 
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more pernicious legislation, and the fad that their method of conducting 
their association has been of the best is demonstrated by tlie results at- 
tained. It gives me pleasure to make this public testimony to this signal 
example to the benefits of local associations conducted as the Baltimore 
Association is conducted. (Applause.) 

Mr. Janney — I want to congratulate the gentlemen from Balti- 
more upon his success in bringing out from Sir. Woodman audi an 
expression. (Applause.) 

Mb. D. M. DtSTAN, Worcester, Mass. — I had not planned to speak 
( on this subject, nor am I on the program, but it seems to me that an 
innovation which occurred last July in west- 
ern Massachusetts in connection with the 
meeting of the Life Underwriters' Associa- 
tion ofWestern Massachusetts was unique 
and worthy of your attention, for I am ni- 

i formed that we had a meeting there differ- 
ent from any meeting eier held by any local 
association theretofore. And 1 am especi- 
ally glad to bring this before you because 
the particular charm of that meeting and 
the central star of that ■meeting among the 
speakers is present here in this audience to- 
day. The Executive Committee, of which 
1 have the pleasure to be a member, and 
the secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion, thought we would have a lady's night, 
and we gathered in Leicester, which is one 
of the charming suburban towns in the heart of the Commonwealth, 
about sixty members, half of whom were ladies, and we had as honored 
guests that evening three ladies, members of the New England Women 's 
Association, two of whom are present here and one of whom fascinated 
and entertained us by her address that evening, the president of the 
New England Women's Association, Mrs. Shaal. I wish I could get 
her to tell you some of the things she told us. (Applause.) It occurs 
to me you might like to hear this report so near the location of the 
birth of the National Association, of one way in which we have enjoyed 
ourselves and profited at the same time. We also have our regular 
evening banquets which are much along the line that have been spoken 
of and our lunches, but I refrain from expanding or elaborating in re- 
gard to those. 

Mb. Edwards — I would like to add my voice to the expression of 
appreciation which I have heard so many of the individuals members 
feel, and which I think the convention as a whole feels towards the New 
England Women's Associations' delegation, this women's association, 
whose representatives have traveled one thousand miles or more, to 
add, if not by their direct vote, certainly by their influence and their 
judgment to the deliberations and the results of this convention. I 
am sorry indeed the gentleman spoke of Leicester, Mass., because it 
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is spelled Leicester, and I think it ought to be pronounced Liecester, 
because I was arrested there recently and fined fifteen dollars for driving 
an automobile more than six miles an hour. But it will be hereafter 
a sort of charmed spot on the map for me by reason of the fact it was 
graced by this women's delegation, and that Mrs. Shaal there explained 
the opportunities of women in life insurance. And on that subject, 
Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word. It seems to me as practical 
life insurance men enjoying all the opportunities we do for the produc- 
tion of business that the field of the woman insurance agent has been 
almost entirely overlooked. By that I mean the opportunities of agencies 
conducted by women for women alone, and solely for the purpose of 
insuring Women. It is a door at which hardly a knock has been made 
or entered, and it is a vast field. I do not refer to the industrial wage- 
earner as a clerk but the woman engaged in business, professional re- 
lations, etc. And I comprehend from my knowledge, gentlemen, some- 
what of the situation regarding life insurance woman agents that there 
are present in every large community at least (and I see no reason why 
not in the small communities) opportunities for the formation of a 
woman's agency, to be conducted by women for women and solely 
for the purpose of insuring women, not soliciting applications in any 
other relation of life. (Laughter.) 

The President — Among all the charming hospitality that 
was extended to me the past year, there is none I look back 
on with more delight for its own particular fragrance and bloom 
than the hospitality I had at the hands of the New England 
Women's Life Underwriter's Association. At that meeting 
presided one of the most efficient women underwriters — indeed 
I may drop the word women and say one of the most effi- 
cient underwriters in the country, and one of the most efficient 
managers of a large and successful agency. She is the presi- 
dent of the New England Women's Association, and I have 
the pleasure of asking for a word from her with reference to 
how their meetings are made so attractive — not merely in 
looks, either Mrs. Shaal. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Florence E. Shaal — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen; 
I contracted such a severe cold on your tally-ho ride yesterday after- 
noon I fear I shall be unable to say more than a few words. This is 
really too sudden. (Laughter.) I noticed that the gentlemen who 
were invited to speak had at least an opportunity to prepare their papers, 
and I do not see how you can expect a woman to stand up and be able 
to say even "thank-you" for the very, very courteous treatment that 
we have always received from the gentlemen attending the conventions. 
I do represent — and with great pride I say it — the New England Women 's 
Life Underwriters ' Association. I have the honor to T>e their presi- 
dent. Our association consists of thirty-five members. We have our 
rules, our laws, and we have our resolutions, and we resolve every year 
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to at least have one or two attend the National convention. It has 
been a very trying year to us as well as to you, Gentlemen, but I don 't 
believe that we have "cried baby" nearly as much as you have. (Ap- 
plause.) We are writing business and lots of good business in Massa- 
chusetts. We have there one or two agencies which employ women 
as solicitors, but I have the honor of being manager of the only Woman 's 
Department. 

I do wish I could say a word to every manager and every general 
agent of every state in the Union and urge upon them to return to their 
city and immediately start a woman's department. There is great 
work to be done for our sex in this particular line. We have no desire 
to be like men in any way. We only wish to be womanly women, and 
that we intend to be no matter how far afield we may go in the effort 
for personal advancement. We confine our work almost entirely to 
women. We have a woman doctor, a woman attorney, women solici- 
tors, and a woman manager, and a little bit of a woman's newspaper. 
We solicit women — perhaps two-thirds of us solicit women, but occasion- 
ally we write a man. (Laughter.) And we find our work is perhaps 
better than you may think. We are not going to rob you of a little 
tiny bit of business. We could if we tried. (Laughter.) I do not 
believe a man lives todav who can successfully run a woman's depart- 
ment. We are a peculiar class of people to deal with, and I think woman 
is fit, and she only, to manage her own sex. We write in our own de- 
partment nearly a million a year. That may not be very much to you 
gentlemen, but we solicit the self-supporting woman, or occasionally 
the wealthy woman. Women take smaller policies than men, usually 
from one to ten thousand dollars. Personally I carry thirty-four thous- 
and dollars. (Applause.) 

I do not know what else to say. I am sorry we have not a vote in 
this Association. Some day I hope we shall be large enough to have 
one. We hope some time it may be our great pleasure to have the 
Association meet in Boston. If it ever does you may rest assured that 
you will there meet our New England Women's Life Underwriters 
Association, and I am sure we shall all appreciate it. I thank you ver 
much. (Applause.) 

Mb. J. K. Voshell — I am a pretty good listener and there may be 
some men who have written on this subject of five-minute talks, and 
as I am interested as a solicitor in the work from the bottom up, I sug- 
gest those papers be handed up and printed in the record so that 
we can have the advantage of those we have not already heard. 

The President — That certainly will be done if there is not 
time to hear them as there may not be. 

Mr. Baldwin — I move you that the thanks of this Association be 
extended to the winners of the Calef loving cup and the Ben Williams 
vase for their interesting and instructive essays which they have read 
to us. 

The motion prevailed. 
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Mr. Baldwin — I also move you, Sir, that the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation be extended to the writers of the essays which received honorable 
mention and that the essays in question be printed with the proceed- 
ings of this convention. 

The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Heisse — We omitted yesterday to offer any expression of thanks 
or appreciation to the gentlemen who entertained us so very eloquently 
and with such fine educational effect, the two orators of yesterday morn- 
ing. If it be in order I should like to move a rising vote of thanks at 
this late hour to those gentlemen and that it be properly conveyed to 
them. 

The motion was adopted by a rising vote. 

The convention then took a recess until two p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The last session of the convention was called to order at two 
o'clock by President Scovel. 

The President — The' one order of business that has been 
passed from its original place on the program is the third of 
the five-minute topics. I want to say in regard to these dis- 
cussions that what has been brought out has been so admir- 
able (and I know that there is yet more to be brought out) that 
we want to continue to make them one of the increasingly im- 
portant features of each annual convention, and that it would 
be in the last degree undesirable to slight them in any way. 
I have the pleasure of calling upon a gentleman to speak on that 
who is well known on the floor of the convention and for a 
number of years has been one of the leading members of the 
Boston Life Underwriters' Association, Mr. Percy V. Baldwin. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Baldwin — Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen: "How can it be 
demonstrated through the public that the soliciting agent is necessary 
to the successful conduct of life insurance." The possibility of a solu- 
tion of this proposition requires on our part the consideration of two 
distinct thoughts. First how can we demonstrate anything to the pub- 
lic, and second, if we can decide that point how should we apply the 
principal involved in order to prove the particular point which we have . 
to make. If the question were asked of almost anyone of us present 
how to bend a large and heavy bar of iron, our reply would probably 
be, "apply heat, then pressure and when the bar cools it will be bent 
in the new shape." If the same question were asked of a scientist, a 
man who had made a study of the working of metals all his life, his 
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answer probably would be, "change the physical position of each mole- 
cule in the bar and you will change the shape of the bar." The pub- 
lic to us today is a very heavy dark iron bar. It is a solid mass. It 
seems almost impossible with our strength to bend it, to change its 
opinion or in any way form it to our opinion, but if we are to make that 
change then we must make it by changing the individual view-point, 
the mental attitude of each individual comprising that mass. To change 
men's opinions is no easy task. It cannot be done by letter writing. 
We cannot reach every man in the United States by a letter, besides 
Uncle Sam charges too much. Advertising is good, but it does not carry 
with it the necessary weight. There is, so far as I know, but one method 
of changing a man's opinion, and that is by personal argument, personal 
contact, and personal solicitation. And if we are to change the opinion 
of the public and to make them believe that which I think many of them 
at the present time do not believe, namely, that the soliciting agent is 
necessary to the successful prosecution of the insurance business, we 
must do it by careful, honest, personal solicitation with each individ- 
ual; and if we believe that, the second point for us to consider is, what 
argument shall we use with each individual. 

The insurance salesman differs from the man who sells any other 
commodity, in this one cardinal principle at least. He is not selling 
a material commodity. He can carry no samples. He cannot excite 
the interest of his prospective customer, as can for instance the book 
agent, by laying before that customer either a handsome engraving or 
gaudy print which are to be bound in the book, and which will hold 
the attention of his prospective customer while he is talking to him. 
The insurance agent sells a theory, if you please, or has to offer a prin- 
ciple ; he has no material goods to offer, and no man, or every few men 
have yet been persuaded to adopt the theory or a principle unless that 
theory or principle has # been presented to him by some clear-headed 
eloquent man whom he has absolute confidence in. And I believe, 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen, that we can prove to the pub- 
lic the necessity for the soliciting agent, only by being a soliciting agent 
and going out and talking to the individual members who comprise 
that public. (Applause.) 

The President — Is Mr. Courtney in the house? Mr. 
Courtney of Kansas City ? Is Mr. Townsend of Boston here ? 
Those were the other two gentlemen who were invited to lead 
the discussion of this topic, but they do not seem to be present. 
Under ordinary procedure, if their remarks are not heard, they 
would have leave to print anything that they have prepared 
on that subject. And now that topic is open for any sugges- 
tion by anybody at this time, if any one desires to be heard. 

If not, we will proceed with the next order of the afternoon, 
one as to which I feel a very peculiar pleasure and pride and 
diffidence. To introduce to a body like this the man who is 
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responsible for your own introduction to the world is one of 
those things that does not often fall to a young man's lot. It 
is a very delicate matter for me to say anything in this con- 
nection, and I shall only say that the gentleman whom I shall 
introduce, three or four years ago, delivered at my request 
a little talk before the Pittsburg Association. To this day a 
number of them have from time to time been asking me, "has 
that gentleman been able to get it down into writing, so that 
we can circulate it and use it in canvassing?" For some of 
them thought it was oue of the most practical, valuable docu- 
ments for the agent that they had ever had the pleasure of 
listening to. It was upon their suggestion and advice, together 
with the concurrence of other members on the Speakers Com- 
mittee, that I had the privilege of officially inviting to address 
us today Professor Sylvester F. Scovel, former president and 
long professor of sociology of the University of Wooster, Ohio. 
(Applause.) 

Professor Scovel — Mr. President — whom I should rather call 
''Mcin lieber Karl" — Ladies — for I am delighted to see them present — 
and Gentlemen i>f this great Association: Do not he distressed that 
you are not all here. My public life will 
reaeh next spring fifty years, and in that 
time I have had many an audience "fit 
though few," (Applause.) I have no claim 
to your special attention unless it be the 
activity of your president during the year 
I past, or the fact that some slight value 
1 may attach to an outsider's opinion. 
I As I look at the situation from a profes- 
[J sor's chair, which touches morals, sociol- 
I agy, economics and politics, I cannot come 
to your platform without words of con- 
gratulation. 

I am happy, first, in addressing (though 
with very inadequate preparation) a body 
which is expending great energy in the 
serious study of its own opportunities, possi- 
bilities and responsibilities. We hear much of self-consciousness, of 
class-consciousness, of political consciousness in nascent nations, but I 
think the so rapidly attained "corporate consciousness" of your widely 
extended and diversified membership is both phenomenal and signifi- 
cant. Phenomenal in its rapidity and pervasiveness; significant as 
indicating a certain nobility in that which draws you into so close 
association, and a distinctly high grade of character responsive to that 
nobility. 
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And scarcely less is the body to be congratulated on the diligent efforts 
made to improve every part of the machinery by which its best results 
can be reached. Machinery is not to be despised. Power lies scotched 
or useless without it, while Niagara may be harnessed by it. A witty 
parson begged his companions who were complaining that creed and 
form were only the shell of religion, to remember that a "shell" is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance to a ''shell fish." The perfecting of your 
machinery for attaining your noble ends may not be under-estimated as 
one of your profoundest reasons for being, and it is so rapidly coming 
to perfection that you are to be congratulated upon it. 

And rather more positive congratulations are due, perhaps, upon the 
faithful attention given by the body to the moral elevation of its inner 
life. "The life" — you remember who said it — "is more than meat." 
That high ideals are being eloquently advocated and heartily approved 
is evident to any adventurer into your literature, especially to anyone 
who will read that 1904 volume of your Proceedings, which I confess has 
proved fascinating to me from cover to cover. He will find it comparing 
most favorably with the best volumes that annually proceed from our 
most intellectual and most influential bodies of men in this country. 

And congratulations are due upon the rapid development of your 
numerical strength, because each addition seems to increase the roll of 
effectives. Many social groups grow only by accretion from without, 
and they dissolve and fade as readily. Real growth you have demon- 
strated by becoming international, and internationalism, (1 think it is 
true in all relations) is the test of real breadth. 

And furthermore, the lines of influence which are opening before the 
association, mark it as deserving congratulation. The agent in his asso- 
ciated capacity becomes more, a thousand times more, than he can be 
alone. A thousand men pulling separately can do nothing, while even 
ten men may move a large loaa. 'Divide and conquer" has been the 
motto of conspirators in all ages. "Combine and conquer" is the motto 
of the good, because that alone has coherence. Organization is a mighty 
social force which multiplies energy while wisely expending it. Those 
lines of influence on which you have organized are susceptible of indefinite 
expansion, and they will reach the seats of power, whether in press or 
politics, or pulpit or parlor, if along them shall go vibrating the same deep 
nonesty of purpose and unselfish interest in the general welfare which 
have hitherto been remarkably manifested. 

And you are to be congratulated that life insurance does not need, 
even after the great catechetical examination, to reinsure in order to 
command public confidence. (Applause.) The facts are all the world 
needs. The spots on the sun cannot prevent its shining. "Who ques- 
tions if the sun be light, perceiving that it lightens" ? It means much 
for the cause that your association is both able and willing to welcome 
keen criticism of some methods and even to endure with equanimity 
some drastic legislation, only uttering a protest here and there which will 
aid to make known the whole truth. Kather happy, indeed, at having 
an interest to represent which challenges searching inquiry, (for there is 
no mortification so deep as mere neglect,) and which is coming out like 
gold — the hotter the fire the purer the metal. 
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And Gentlemen, the thinking world is counting you very happy in 
those most important accomplished reforms which can but increase event- 
ually the access to the mind of a candid public, and which themselves 
demonstrate that removing a little rust does not abrade the real metal, 
and that the mists of the morning do not impede the rising of the sun. 

To those outside your ranks, the social value of life insurance has re- 
ceived an exposition by the recent examination, which it could not other- 
wise have procured. The solvency, under the wise regulation of good 
law, which has been maintained, (granting all proved error in manage- 
ment and all unworthy personal or political misapplication of trust funds) 
furnishes a complete assurance that society maty and will go on establish- 
ing this great organ of social security upon an unassailable basis. The 
scientific nature of the "legal reserve system," the facts that the actual 
reserve fund must cover the exact present value of all outstanding policies ; 
that it thus makes ready to pay everyone of these policies when it matures, 
no matter how long that period, without writing any more business; 
and that eighty-four per cent, of the total assets is thus reserved, leaving 
only thirteen per cent, possibly to be trifled with by even those of the 
inner official world — such facts, I say, are known now to thousands, I 
should say tens of thousands, who never knew them before. (Applause.) 

And congratulations may be extended upon the declaration (apparently 
approved by all) that the phenomenal growth and high character of 
your association proclaims a "new era" as to the relation of members 
to each other. It has been called an "era of light," of "frankness and 
genuineness in every nook and corner"; an era to be dominated by the 
interests of life insurance as a whole, (which is but another phrase for 
the interests of the public) not by selfish interests of rival company man- 
agements. 

It is a mark, moreover, of vitality and power, upon which I congrat- 
ulate you that the association goes forward in widely extended and 
open eyed inquiry as to the relation of the work it has in hand to the 
whole complex of social relationship and duty in which all corporate 
groups as well as all individuals must live. 

Life Insurance with its Social Values and Duties. 

And now, it is along this general line that I am permitted to speak to 
you of Life Insurance with its Social Values and Duties. 

The most vivid, general descriptions of lite insurance values are con- 
stantly indulged in, and none of them can be said to be excessive. The. 
beneficences of life insurance are so prodigal that we might even venture 
to establish a rank among them. There is at first its ministry to the 
"existence" wants, as we class them in political economy, and it seems 
to strike men most powerfully at that point and most naturally. But 
we rise to the "culture" wants and find it no less beneficent. Life in- 
surance means not only bread and perhaps butter, and possibly jam, 
but it means also intellectual emancipation and sometimes relief from 
sore temptation, and it implies many pre-existent virtues which it has 
helped to gain. It is not merely money but conditioned money, and 
every thoughtful man knows that it is the condition under which money 
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comes to us that regulates its highest values for us. Is it not so ? To 
find money — "strike it rich" as they say — or even to inherit money, or 
to have money creep upon us by die unearned increment, may leave 
us, and often does leave us, with little sense of its value as the reward of 
effort or the need of self control, or the product of joint economies in 
the household, or the result of keen foresight. Half the joy of owning 
is in the condition of earning or saving. (Applause.) And money found 
brings with it little sense of responsibility for our personal or the social 
use of it. "Easy come, easy go" is likely to become the rule, but this 
is so evident that 1 need not go further in it. 

How could anyone with warm blood in his veins and a pulse of Christ- 
ian philanthropy in his heart be less than loyal to a cause of which it has 
been enthusiastically said, "life insurance has settled many a temporary 
disquietude by a policy loan; it has negotiated the immediate want of 
many with a cash value; it has supported old age by endowment and 
easy going age by annuities; it has discounted death, lifted the mortgage 
from the home, supported widowhood, cared for orphans, wiped lia- 
bility from many a slate, and made a busy working but spendthrifty 
world strive with a new assurance that ways and means have been found 
of insuring against all the accidents and uncertainties of human life.' ' 
(Applause.) "Its indirect contribution to education, morals and culture 
has not been exceeded by any other force except our schools and religion, 
and to these forces we must and always will reverently ascribe first place." 

Take a second point. The scientific nature of your calling, to which 
you have so often properly alluded, is a large part of its social value. I 
know of no business which rests upon so well ascertained principles 
and so carefully considered facts. I find for example, this statement, 
neat enough and exact enough to be mentioned with the law of gravi- 
tation or Kepler's laws of celestial motion of Avogardro's law in physics, 
or the combining proportions of chemistry : 

"The uncertainty of the duration of the individual life, and the cer- 
tainty with which can be predicted the diminution in numbers and the 
final extinction of all considered (when many lives are taken together) 
are the fundamental truths upon which the system of life insurance is 
built. Upon the first rests the necessity for and the desirability of life 
insurance. Upon the second depends its practicability and certainty of 
fulfillment. The first is axiomatic and ages ago became proverbial ; 
the second has been established by series of observations duly recorded." 

What a blessing it would be if half so distinctly scientific a basis 
underlaid the general business of the world. And just beside the scien- 
tific basis of value we may put that furnished by revelation. For every 
expression of facts and figures ever collected by ordinary observations; 
for the tears of Xerxes, over the million Persians crossing to Europe; 
for the moan of Horace, in the "una nox premit" and the "aeque peao" 
with which death knocks at the cottage and at the palace gate; for every 
inscription of heartbroken despair, so many of which the traveler is 
permitted to read in the "Columbaria "at Rome; for one and all I can 
find the answering vibrations of their overtones in Holy Writ. 

It is a subtle correspondence between your office as agents for life 
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insurance and the mission of the interpreter of scripture, that the argu- 
ment in each case is absolutely irrefragable. The one is re-enforced by 
the other. What is written m the Word is also written on the broad 
scroll of human experience, and buttressed by the certainties of human 
science, that the lite of a generation lengthened persuades nobody that 
any generation will reach immortality. In the community in which 
most of my childhood was passed, resided a queer character called 
"Live-forever Jones." Some new trick of diet and open air wisdom 
and common sense, as against fried meat and sodden apple dumplings 
(frequent enough at that day) made him think his lengthening years 
would go on endlessly. But, Gentlemen," Live-forever Jones" is dead! 
And so all other "live forevers" will go on the long journey. To per- 
suade men against presuming even upon a statistical life presumption 
is the holy office to which you and I are alike devoted. 

Now, let us take the third point. The social value of life insurance, 
causes it to take rank with thegreater institutions of society. An insti- 
tution is a social structure. Tnis is the language of sociology. Life 
insurance stands pre-eminent among social institutions. It is perhaps 
a novel assertion since the term "institution" has been hitherto so re- 
stricted; but for the far-reaching values, material and spiritual, which 
life insurance yields to the family and the community, it is entitled to 
be called an institution. "Although its existence has been brief as com- 
pared with the hoary age of church and state," says another "life insur- 
ance has already established its right to rank with them as one of the 
three main institutions that promote the welfare and progress of man- 
kind." Institutionally is a mark of permanence. It is a high claim, 
I know, to class life insurance with social results or social deposits, like 
language; or with social institutions, like church and state; but we can 
so place it without hesitation — and this is the brief argument: 

First, it has been reached by a long course of evolution ; 

Second, it depends upon, gratifies and cultivates the richest and deep- 
est sensibilities of human nature; 

^ Third, it has known nothing but rapid extention, pari passu with 
civilization since its birth ; 

Fourth, it has speedily become a matter of deepest concern to society's 
largest organization, the State, and to its highest organization, the Church ; 

Fifth, it is impossible, now that we know it, to conceive of human 
society as ever existing without it. 

Therefore, Q.E.D. It is an institution. (Applause.) 

There is also, social value in the fact that life insurance gives a soli- 
citing agent what ought to be much coveted — for I know the necessity 
of the renewal of a solicitor's nerve — (laughter) an opportunity to engage 
in an employment in which he may claim an absolute identity of interest 
between himself as seller and his prospect" as buyer. 

Now, that is the redeeming quality of all exchange, whether in pennies 
or millions. It is doubt about that which makes the business man say 
sometimes "I cannot be a Christian and continue in business," as I know 
two men of business to have said within the past two months. It is 
that (the doubt with regard to the equality of interest) that made the 
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Hindoos aay to the English tree planters "Do not plant the sacred peepul 
tree along here by oar shops. If yon do we cannot lie, and then we can 
do no business." (Applause.) It is that which made a noted clergy- 
man say to a large audience — I heard him say it — "Home is Heaven. 
Business is — well— the other place." It was the same thing that under- 
laid the political economy not so long ago which said one nation cannot 
thrive but by the loss of another, and that profound mistake made it 
easier for a false patriotism to urge war and extension by robbery. 

Can it be doubted then that it is a great privilege to engage in a busi- 
ness in which there is no neces sity of turning or "twisting" — I think 
that word has with you a somewhat technical meaning (laughter) — 
much less denying the truth and lying outright. That is a business 
which may and ought to become the model for all business. That is a 
business in which a man may be at once diligent in business, fervent 
in spirit serving the Lord of mankind, because he serves mankind. Just 
remember Abou Ben Adhem, and may his tribe increase among you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We may take another step in asserting the directly altruistic nature of 
life insurance. It is evident to the man who pays his premiums many 
years. He may reflect that a considerable "portion of the interest on 
his moneys contributed goes to help those who are unfortunately to fall 
by the wayside in earlier life." Altruism and business are generally 
considered antagonists, but here they blend. The man who insures and 

Es for years knows that he is contributing something, and something 
ond what would be necessary for his own security, for the good of 
ers. This, too, ought to help stay the giant selfishness, which lies so 
directly in the way of social development. 

Moreover, life insurance is so substantial and socially important that 
it can bear a good deal of "paternalism" in State and" Federal legisla- 
tion. I bring out this point ior the reason that I deprecate any friction t 
between your great body and the legislation of the country. Children ' 
of life insurance are also the children of the State. The latter may em- 
barrass the former for a little, by misunderstanding, but it will soon dis- 
cover its mistake. It is already most profoundly convinced that the more 
life insurance has to do with a free people the better for them and for 
the State. Were there, Gentlemen, anything but good in your wort 
friction with the State, society 's great organ for the public welfare, might 
be permanent; but not otherwise. Help enlighten public opinion and 
the legislative mind will discover any errors it has made. They will be 
found to be only errors of judgment. The State loves not life insurance 
less, that it loves the people more. 

The security of the policyholder seems to be the only aim which legis- 
lation may contemplate. It seems quite agreed that the "publicity" 
requirement and that for "annual accounting for all surplus" are the 
main guarantees. Furnish these in full measure and the result desired 
is almost certainly attained. Here let the long accepted truth be recog- 
nized, that government need only do for the citizen what he cannot do 
for himself or in combination with others; and the restrictive legislation 
concerning "volume of new business, limiting expense loading, restrict- 
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ing commissions and other expenses," can be patiently born until its 
necessity be disproved. 

Unquestionably, next, we may put great emphasis upon the fact that 
the social value of life insurance lies largely in its character-making 
power. Now, character is certainly the greatest of all social values. 
Twenty-five and more years ago, I began to lecture upon this question; 
"What is the final aim of education" ? I found scarcely any answer. 
Now, there is a chorus whenever that question is proposed. The final 
aim of education is character. Education it too large a gun to fire at 
any other target than that. Cultivate the body if you will, the mind if 
you will, but leave out the moral cultivation which is constructive of 
character and you have lost the whole man. (Applause.) 

Character is the sum of our moral attributes. It is that which under- 
lies the lines of geometrical value on the board. It is truth wrought out 
in man and beyond all music or marble. The thing which makes it 
certain that a man will do right (as skill in an artisan makes it certain 
that he can do finest work) is character. What elements of character do 
you say are nourished by life insurance ? I scarcely need mention them. 
Look at these specimens: 

First. Present surrender for future good. That characteristic of 
civilization as against savageism is recognized by every responsible writer 
upon civilization. 

Second. Self sacrifice for other's good. 

Third. Self control and perseverance. 

Fourth. Hopefulness and good cheer as against pessimistic despair. 

Fifth. Growth of affection for those for whom we sacrifice. 

And you find a contrast, as we come to it constantly in studies of man- 
kind, between the man who purchases through present sacrifice his home 
for tomorrow, and the man who refuses to and men weakly and wickedly 
deserts his family. You are all, perhaps, familiar with the fact that wife 
desertion is increasing in this country from one end to another, and it 

a horrible symptom. I wish you as an association, would in some 
way find for us, students of these matters, this valuable statistic: How 
many men who have deserted their wives have ever insured their lives ? 
(Applause.) 

Take a single one of these traits, self control. The social value of life 
insurance is shown in the emphasis it puts upon sobriety and total absti- 
nence. It was always agreed that the visible effects of alcoholism would 
cause insurers to avoid risks so characterized, but sobriety only was 
demanded and moderation in drinking was a limit beyond which no in- 
quiry was made. It has now arrived that total abstinence is so markedly 
good in determining risks that a lessened cost is made possible. 

Of what extreme value to society must that be wnich can dissuade 
men from drinking just at the time when a youthful habit is going to 
tell with yet graver results in two directions: 1. On the physical and 
moral and mental characteristics of the children of whom he is becoming 
the father. 2. In the conditions which in a few years will surround these 
children and determine their closest environment in the family; then 
that which lies next to them in the social circle to which they will have 
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easiest access ; then that which fixes the kind and degree of their educa- 
tion; and that which will modify largely their relation to religion and 
the # church; and that which will determine so powerfully the quality of 
their citizenship. 

Take another of these characteristic traits. Life insurance may claim 
a place in social uplift because it makes the individual outlook hopeful 
and this builds character. Despair is death to exertion, both as to plan- 
ning and impulse. It cuts all the sinews. Hope is life and energy. It 
is the compensatory blessing out of Pandora's box of curses. It bids 
man awake because the morning cometh. It fixes a hook, a pulley away 
yonder and puts the rope in his hand and bids him pull. Now, this 
is the benefit of life insurance. It transmits a vague hopefulness into a 
concrete objective. The future cannot be wholly desolate. 

The social value of life insurance lies partly, also, in keeping men away 
from investments that are radically unsound but awfully high sound- 
ing. (Laughter.) "Where does the people's money go? Look at the 
advertisements of speculative stocks and bucket shops. Watch the 
blind pools, the gold bricks, all the schemes to get rich quick — to say 
nothing of the saloons and all the careless waste of this spendthrift nation. 
As savings banks, or postal banks, must have a steadying effect against 
speculative and "wild cat" banks, so must the reasonable and yet attrac- 
tive investments of life insurance operate against deceptive schemes. 
Conservatism is essential to social stability. Help that and you help to 
provide against many evils which sometimes suddenly develop startling 
power to mislead and injure. 

The social value of life insurance as a prophylactic against juvenile 
delinquency cannot be too strongly pressed ana emphasized. Any value 
there may be in this rapid run over the things that must be perfectly 
familiar to you, is the impression they are making on us who are outside 
— but students of these things. We know the help life insurance gives 
comes so often at the critical point of life to the children whose bread 
winner has been taken away, that it seems little short of special provi- 
dence. The cases occur so often in which there was just nothing else 
to be relied upon. Steadily rising is the popular and higher political 
and philanthropic and religious interest in the matter of juvenile delin- 
quency. How well you know it. It is high time, and there are many 
suggestions, but who doubts that here especially an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. And you are the men who are putting the 
ounce of prevention just where it does the most good. 

Suppose I mention a point on the anti-monopoly feature of your organ- 
ization, which I think you recognize fully. You do not believe that all 
the land has been occupied or can ever be occupied by a few leading 
and gigantic corporations. There is room for more "good, honest, old- 
line companies." There is a direct competition by an acceptable agent 
acting (as has just a moment ago been suggested) as man upon man, 
which no amount of corporate bigness can prevent. Chiefly by the 
agent's personal force you go forward and therefore monopoly is in a 
sense impossible in your business. 

This touches socialism, which I may not enter upon at all discursively, 
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because it is only necessary to mention that socialism presents an analysis 
of society composed of the capitalist up here and the bourgeoisie next 
below and the proletariat at the bottom. That is an abnormal and false 
classification. It ignores the fact that in our land the mobile particles 
are passing up and down constantly, and there are no people in our 
land really crimped "cabined and confined" in the meshes of caste. 
We have no masses and no classes. Life insurance is a force against 
socialism, because the recruiting ground of socialism is in the class of 
the property-less. (Applause.) 

In a very special way the social value of life insurance is demonstrat- 
ing itself in the effort to reach the common people, the middle class. 

Allow me to insist upon this a little, because I cannot but believe it 
of great consideration m the prosperous future to which I am sure you 
are coming. The historical value of the middle class. Have you thought 
about it? Go back to Rome and the plebeian. Remember the "peri- 
oici" and the "metoici" in Sparta and Athens. Remember the cities 
of the middle ages, and particularly the Italian cities. Remember the 
rise of this middle class as soon as oppression was lightened even a little 
bit; how it won its way, fighting the upper class for that wav or paying 
that class for it; and how when it haa once gained it, it def ended it 
through the loop-holed houses as well as at the gates of its walled cities. 
Think how it preserved in the States-General of France, as well as in 
the Cortez of Spain, the germs of liberty when others forgot all about 
them. Think of the turning uneasily of the whole European population 
in this great progress like the fabled giants under the volcanoes of old. 

Then note the turning of the East, as Japan rose out of the roots of 
the sun (which is the meaning of her name, you know) and drove away 
at once twenty centuries of feudalism, all in the interests of the common 
people. And today the world is ringing with the strange voices of far- 
away Persia's Shah, supposedly inaccessible to European ideas, and the 
definite promise of a constitution from the young heart of that elderly 
lady, the Empress Dowager, sometimes called the only man in China. 
It is now certain that the middle class will constitute society and domi- 
nate society . Its voice is now continuous and will speadily become con- 
trolling. What, Sirs, does it all mean ? It means the conviction that 
we are in the time of the average man, the just self assertion of the great 
middle class. It means The People in politics, in economics, in religion, 
in society, and it ought to mean the whole people in life insurance. 
What the people have done, by blood and treasure, through many unjust 
wars and pecuniary horrors of taxation, to build up the world today, 
no tongue or pen can tell. The duties society owes under these circum- 
stances are too plain to be described. 

What do these common people deserve ? Everything ! Let the direct- 
ing classes direct the social energies to forms of life insurance (for one 
great thing) by which utterly helpless dependency shall be largely re- 
lieved. Ajid let the actuarial ingenuity in your ranks (and you have an 
unlimited endowment of it) think out and work out plans which shall 
make life insurance popular in the largest sense of that term. Devise 
the methods that will make your offices populous with applicants and 
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popular with every home they represent because of these diffused bene- 
fits experienced. Do not fear the results may lessen your income and 
make you unpopular in your own homes on that account. No, suppose 
such a movement already well begun, should result in smaller average 
policies, will there not be more of them? And do not forget that the 
middle class in America has money. Think of the savings bank accounts 
and the fact that you have to convince many small depositors that you 
have something better to offer. And remember that the people of today 
who have little means will be the people of more means and the rich 
of tomorrow. I knew the last of the generation that built up the Pitts- 
burg of half a century ago. Scarcely one of them had an antecedent 
of wealth, and I have seen a new generation grow up beside their chil- 
dren, and not many of that generation had the antecedents of wealth. 
Who doubts that the whole history of this country goes in that direction ? 

So, then, the social value of life insurance may be measured by the 
numbers yet uninsured. Think of how much land is yet to be possessed. 
I am told the total life insurance carried in Connecticut amounts to 
"only eighteen month's income for that half of the people engaged in 
manufacturing." You can easily avoid temptation to do wrong through 
excessive competition by going to the masses of the unapproached. 
There is a specal field in spreading among the people the smaller poli- 
cies, and there is nothing that can more fully prove the social value and 
the altruism of life insurance. 

We may now approach an incalculable element in social values when 
we emphasize the fact that life insurance is an affair of the generations. 
You might have supposed that I would begin there. No, rather let 
me close there. It is the deepest, the truest, the sweetest, the holiest 
thing in all your work, Gentlemen. 

The natural argument for life insurance is found no where else than 
in the relation or the generation that goeth to the generation that cometh. 
The long dependence of the human infant was John Fiske's argument 
by which he returned to a belief in immortality. That little lump of 
flesh and brain born so far away from its ultimate perfection in man- 
hood or womanhood, implied a far longer future than any^ three-score 
years and ten. And that long dependence of the human infant gives 
the opportunity to the generation going to give to the generation com- 
ing an education and a nurture of the highest and most positive and 
most mature sort. Into that coming generation we are transmitting 
with impatient fervor all we have, all we know, and, as far as possible, 
all we have come to be by struggling with our lower selves. There 
never was an instant of more breathless interest in the House of Com- 
mons that when John Stuart Mill begged them to remember that the 
badge of greatness in any nation was the amount of concern that it felt 
for those who were coming after. And is there a better badge ? It 
is our relation to the coming generation that is our most sacred trust, 
our greatest opportunity and our severest test. 

We cannot doubt that children are a foe to selfishness and a pledge 
to the exercise of social forces up to the fullest extent possible to us. As 
we learn lessons from evolution below us (which is by no means, in my 
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opinion, the same as evolution among us) we learn the lesson that the 
steady rise of complicated organism means a betterment of parenthood. 
From the time when there is no such thing traceable as care for the suc- 
cession, up to the time when even an animal mother will die for its off- 
spring, there is an ever graver responsibility and an ever improving 
quality of parenthood. Come up to man and each generation develops 
a parental solicitude for the generation which follows. - The relation 
becomes precious and deep as the deepest things in us. 
Now here is the broadest of all our claims for life insurance. It 

S>reads out fan-shaped over an ever-enlarging area. It is incalculable, 
ach succeeding generation can hold more and profit more by what it 
holds. Every generation which is to be helped through the substantial 
influence of life insurance will be an improvement upon it* predecessors. 
Each generation will stand upon the shoulders of its forerunner. J 
have had the privilege of knowing something of. three generations; my 
own, that to which I used to speak in the war days when men went out 
to give life for their country and that with which I have lived in the 
twenty-three years of college experience. I have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing that there is this constant growth in the development of the human 
mind or that which is equivalent to it* the development of educability 
and rapidity of comprehension manifested by each of these generations. 

Look at it, Sirs! Is there any boundary to the vista? There is no 
such joy as that of working for this limitless crescendo of the generations. 
And what nexus is so direct and beneficent as that great bridge you 
are forging over which so much of the best in the life of today shall pass 
over into the life of tomorrow! 

There might well be remembered that so vast an interest as that 
which you represent must have an important economic signification. 
The worth of the saving habit is not easily overestimated. France has 
been the world *s financial marvel because of it. The canny Scot hands 
his wife in one of Stanley Rinehart's cartoons "anither baubee" to be 
put in the safe. Note the methods of the most advanced nations to 
encourage this virtue by co-operative contributions. Remark, then, 
how the little rills flowing into great reservoirs of "surplus" make the 
great opportunities for capital. The vastest enterprises feel the impulse 
of this rapid accumulation. The little world and the great world are 
in closest interdependence. The lessening of debt-strain in times of 
stringency is now evident and will be more plainly discernible when the 
thousands insure as the hundreds do now. And can there be a more 
ideal co-operation between labor and capital than can be furnished by 
a popular and pervasive extension of life insurance ? 

Moreover every citizen thoughtful about the principles of relief for 
the dependent class, must see at once that this is the way to meet real 
needs without pauperizing those relieved. Here is a way of sustaining 
just above the pauper line (so that there may be no paupering) those 
who would sink below it without a little seasonable help. I can see 
no more promising plan for the final (approximate) prevention of poverty 
than that which life insurance ,fully realized, can furnish. 

It is but half a step onward to enter the territory of the political value 
of life insurance. To have any interest in a beneficent institution fos- 
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tered and protected by law gives one a country. There is education to a 
sane and safe patriotism in such a tie. It helps to give sentiment a 
local habitation and a name. Small it may be, but yet it will be effec- 
tive. It provides a basis for common feeling, a concern for wise legis- 
lation ana a disposition hostile to thoughtless and irrational radicalism. 
It is a help to that homogeneity which is the condition of our future 
national welfare. 

Much the same claims may be made concerning the religious value 
of life insurance. It is a provision for the future of those for whom the 
divine law, as well as human law, makes us responsible. Its tendency 
is toward the development of that cluster of winning qualities we call 
the Christian graces. It commands prudence and gives a peculiar 
value to steady habits. It provides a way, sometimes, for a large benef- 
icence to some worthy cause. In its own way and measure it contri- 
butes to the innermost contentment and the deepest peace. 

Let me now say a word, if I may, by way of magnifying your office 
as — shall I so express it — ministers of the gpspel df life insurance. The 
diffusion of its benefits to the whole accessible population ought to be 
regarded as the object and end of your propaganda. You are stimu- 
lated to this by all the advancement made through society's providing 
common blessings for the common people — for them the same blessings 
(as far as possible) as for the rich. In that direction you go by the 
natural disposition to secure a better distribution of the substantial 
goods of liie, not by leveling down but by leveling up; by instituting 
and constituting, as far as may be, an equality of opportunity. Even 
though compulsory insurance may be attained in part by a pardonable 

{paternalism in our governments, we must always remember that the 
arger and freer life of America can never be satisfied with the measure 
of it, or with that measure as sufficient for the higher standard of living 
which we all desire for those who are to inherit the results of our life's 
industry and self denial. Here emerges, therefore, the social duty of 
your propaganda with intense power. Life insurance can distribute 
and transmit the things of universal import and value, more fully than 
any other agency. The whole twentieth century's possibilities beckon 
you on. 

I would gladly linger upon the parallelism between the urgency of 
the minister of the gospel and that of the life insurance agent. There 
is no marvel in it. It grows from the same roots in both cases and in 
each it is genuinely beneficent. The objections and difficulties to be met 
are the same. The underlying facts fully sustain the same sincere ap- 
peals to judgment and reason and affection. The persuasives to instant 
action against the ever-present inertia which pleads for delay are of the 
same nature. Both agents seek to determine the will by informing the 
mind and arousing feeling. Both mingle warnings and attractions. 
But I need not go further in that direction. It is enough to say that 
social duty demands of every agent this urgent conviction, that there 
must be no person in the whole community uncanvassed for life insur- 
ance, who has the slightest possibility of accepting a policy. (Applause.) 
I close with this suggestion. The ideals which such an employment 
furnishes the missionaries of life insurance, are particularly high. The 
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higher side of your life is represented unmistakably in this golden sen-' 
tence which I find among your papers. "Let us bear in mind that the 
highest, and the purest conceptions we can possibly form are still nar- 
row and incomplete, and that, so far from limiting them by what we 
esteem possible, we must give them wings to take a higher flight by 
faithfully and loyally endeavoring to bring our practical life up to the 
standard." 

That is it, sirs. Never abandon the ideal. Never even limit the ideal. 
The actual will limit it soon enough and sadly enough. We must bear 
it out and up and aloft with ever-increasing loyalty and devotion . ' ' Bring 
the colors back," shouted an officer to the adventurous color bearer. 
"Bring your line up to the colors," shouted back that adventurous color 
bearer. This might not have been good tactics but it was that 
bravery which" wins in ninety-nine out of one hundred cases. Indulge 
the ideals and grow towards them. 

Mrs. Barrett Browning — and it is not men only who understand this 
— I have sometimes thought it needed the finer intuitional spirit of our 
women to understand it fully;— Mrs. Barrett Browning says, as you all 
remember, in her Aurora Leigh, this: "It takes the ideal to blow an 
inch inside the dust of the actual. And your Fouriers failed because 
not poets enough to understand that life develops from within. It 
takes the ideal to move the masses even to a cleaner stye." 

Social duty demands that everv company officer, every soliciting 
agent, and every policyholder shall consider himself a member of a 
closely knit texture, touching other thousands (more or less remote) 
and always eager to make known and to make efficiently attractive 
the benefits of life insurance. It is so good a thing that each of us 
should be as unwilling to conceal its value as were the men of old to con- 
ceal the riches ot the abandoned Syrian camp from the denizens of the 
famishing city. Nothing should stand in the way of educating the whole 
people to insure. 

The agents of life insurance should enlist every social force in the 
great work of this propaganda. Hear again the words of Elizur Wright, 
written in 1872 and more than ever significant now: "What is wanted 
is that the schoolhouse and the press, the universal educators (and he 
might have added the pulpit and the professors and all the professions, 
with all the vocations and the avocations) shall take up the mat- 
ter not in the interest of the companies or their agents, but in that of 
the public and its coming generations." 

Gentlemen, you see your calling. And you see therein what manner 
of men you ought to be . (Prolonged applause.) 

Dr. Cullom — I move you Sir,, that you appoint a committee of two 
from this convention to call on Professor Scovel and acknowledge the 
great obligation we are under to him for his masterly address and I 
also move that this committee be instructed to arrange with him for a 
publication of the address and to invite him as our guest to the banquet. 

Mr. R. L. Foreman, Atlanta, Ga. — If some of us have wondered 
some times at the wonderful genuis of our able president for the posi- 
tion he occupies, I am sure we cannot wonder any longer after hearing 
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that able and scholarly address, and without embarrassing you by put- 
ting the motion I propose that we congratulate you on having such a 
father and express by a rising vote our gratitude to your father for 
giving us such a son. (Applause.) 

With great enthusiasm, the convention rose to its feet, to 

indorse the sentiments uttered by Mr. Foreman. 

Mb. Woodman — I rise to the performance of what I not only con- 
ceive to be a duty, but one which is as well grateful to my own 
feelings. I wish to refer to a matter of recent history. When at Al- 
bany, last winter, there loomed an aggregation of proposed legislative 
enactment so tremendous in volume and so ominous to the fortunes 
of those engaged in the propaganda of life insurance as to be only com- 
parable to the awful avalanche that sweeps down the* Alpine slopes 
carrying devastation and destruction in its track, then it was that the 
life insurance agents of New York State arose as one man and carried 
their appeal to the doors of the Capitol. (Applause.) They selected 
as their mouthpiece, a man, who by inherent ability and by special 
study of life insurance was admirably equipped to present their case. 
I stand here as a living witness to the unflinching courage with which 
he stood before that distinguished inquisitorial committee in the 
Assembly Hall. For hours he withstood the most searching cross exami- 
nation and never once did he falter in his answers. All honor, I say, 
to the man who was thus willing to stand in the breach for the defense 
of his fellows, in their opportunity to earn a livelihood. I take great 
pleasure, therefore, Mr. President, in moving you, Sir, that it is the 
sense of this convention, and ot the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, that our deepest and sincerest thanks are due to Mr. W. C. 
Johnson, of New York. (Applause.) 

The motion prevailed by a unanimous vote. 

The Secretary: I have a telegram here, which has been received 
and which I am sure will be of interest to the convention, as much as 
it is to the one who is reading it, to whom the telegram is addressed: 

Regret our absence, which is unavoidable, but we desire 
to bear testimony to the brilliant administration of President 
Scovel, whose devotion in behalf of life underwriters ' associa- 
tions and the cause of genuine life insurance has won for our 
business universal praise and for himself the highest honor 
and esteem. We congratulate him and his brother officers 
upon the splendid work of the past year and the association 
upon its bright prospects for the future. Wishing you a suc- 
cessful convention, with kindest remembrance to all, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 

E. H. Plummer, 

I. Layton Register. 

The President — If there is anything whatever that has 
been accomplished this year for the future of this organization 
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in its own life, it is the approval of this convention for the es- 
tablishment of our own official paper — carrying with it the 
development of a business headquarters and office staff as a 
backbone of real organization and an ultimate prospect of 
profits from a regular business source into our own treasury. 
One who has been in touch with the difficulty of doing things 
in this kind of an association, could talk an hour as to the cry- 
ing need that has been felt for just that kind of p machinery. 
What we have embarked upon for the coming year is absolutely 
not to be accomplished without such improved machinery. 
No matter how efficient your officers, no matter where they 
are placed, what expense incurred, individual human beings 
can only do so much, can only be in one place at one time. 
Modern machinery for lengthening their arms to embrace 
this organization through the whole continent, is absolutely 
indispensible for the work we have undertaken to do and for 
the protection of our name and reputation, especially during 
this coming year and the campaign upon which we have em- 
barked. That cannot be too strongly impressed. 

The official organ out of which this organized development is 
to come does not place upon the association, as such, one cent 
of liability of any kind, as a business matter. A satisfactory 
contract will be made by the Executive Committee and the gentle- 
man who is to be the publisher, such as to safeguard against 
any possible conflict of interest. The paper must have a business 
success. That would be true if we published it ourselves at 
our own risk. The fact that we have not that risk upon our 
body, makes no difference whatever in the absolute duty and 
necessity of our supporting the paper as individuals. It cannot 
be begun, even though we have approved the plan, unless the 
delegates here and now show such a general readiness to sup- 
port it by our actual subscriptions and advertisements for 
this first year, as will make a basis upon which a business man 
can start the development. In the course of a few years, no 
one can say exactly how long, eight or ten thousand circulation 
among the entire agency forces of the country can be developed. 
That will mean success for the paper and a nice income to our 
treasury from its profits. That will come in time. 

To start with, there must be a basis of circulation upon which 
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a publisher can begin to secure some general advertising, being 
barred from life company advertising. We ought to start 
with about 2,000 subscriptions, working up to 8,000 within a 
year. Some personal advertising, like the cards in the pre- 
liminary numbers, will also be needed at the start. Until 
we have provided and there is worked up a circulation of some- 
thing like from three to five thousand, the general advertising 
will hardly. grow to the point of assuring the future of what 
we are building. We are building for a long time. Anything 
of this kind ought to be planned upon business lines. In the 
meantime, the man who has started in to undertake that busi- 
ness responsibility has to put up anywhere from three to five 
thousand dollars in the first year or two. 

Right now and here let us have subscriptions for the paper- 
First there will be the call by associations, asking a represen- 
tative from each association to state how many subscriptions 
he will individually undertake to pledge from members of 
his association. In the second place, it is desired that anyone 
so disposed, shall subscribe for any number that he, himself, 
as a business proposition, intends to send, or give, or have 
subscribed for by his own sub-agents. And then in the third 
place, any contributions which may be made in the way of ad- 
vertising, which we recognize as a form of contribution. The 
subject is before you and the secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. Edwards — What is the subscription price? 

The President — One dollar a year. 

Mr. Edwards — Company advertising is not to be accepted? To 
what extent is a manager or an agent who advertises, debarred from 
using the name of his company, or the form of policy or otherwise ? 

The President — That is a detail which has not been gone 
into, but will be left to the committee to control. The prin- 
ciple is that there shall be no parading of rival claims and 
competitive matter in the paper of us all. That is a clear 
principle for us all to adhere to. 

Mr. Edwards— When you speak of subscribing for sub-agents, 
does that mean if the manager saw fit to subscribe for fifty copies, would 
that be at the regular subscription price? 

The President — He would be asked to secure the indi- 
vidual signature of each person and his address, to make a sub- 
scription that will go under the postal laws as second-class 
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matter. This is one thing that perhaps has not been empha- 
sized enough. The paper is expected to go individually to 
each subscriber, not in batches to the local secretaries, and 
it is hoped that every member of the Associations throughout 
the country will eventually be a subscriber. 

Mr. Courtney — We should have copies to show, so that we can 
secure subscriptions. 

The President — Copies have been sent to the secretaries, 
and receipts received on the first batches sent. 

The Secretary — Where an association subscribes in the 
name of an association, I can mark the number after the name 
of the association, and where individual subscriptions are 
given, I will place the number after the name of the individual, 
either by single subscriptions or in sufficient quantities for 
any number of sub-agents. Baltimore will take one hundred 
copies. 

The secretary then proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. Heisse — We would like to have brought the matter before the 
association. This is rather sudden. We will do what we can. If 
Mr. Clark thinks one hundred, we will stand shoulder to shoulder with 
him. 

The Secretary — I am not subscribing one hundred copies 

for Baltimore. I say Baltimore will produce that. 

Mr. William H. Stewart — Birmingham ten copies. 

Mr. G. H. Allen — We have a meeting of our executive committee 
representing the whole of Canada next week, and I will be glad to take 
this matter up with them, and I think all I can say is that the number 
we will subscribe for will be thoroughly satisfactory to this Association 
and yourself, if you give us a chance. 

The Secretary — I am sure that will be, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. L. Brackett Bishop— Chicago one hundred copies. 

Mr. Millard W. Mack — Cincinnati fifty copies. We will use 
our best effort to double or treble that sure. 

Mr. Nathan Kendall — When the Cleveland delegation left for 
this convention they were specifically instiucted not to create any in- 
debtedness for the Cleveland association. I have lalked with Mr. 
Olmsted, and one or two others of the delegation since I came into 
the hall, and they have said that they would guarantee with me twenty- 
five copies, with their best effort for twenty-five or fifty more. 

Mr. J. Stanley Edwards — Colorado ten copies. 

Mr. R. M. Northrup — Connecticut will have to wait. 

Mr. Job Hill — Dayton will have to wait. 
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Mb. Van Sickle — Detroit will take twenty copies. 

Mb. J. R. Nutting — Georgia twenty-five copies. 

Mb. E. J. Webb — Hudson Valley ten copies. 

Mb. Edson F. Folsom — Indiana twentv-five copies. 

Mb. Chables.W. Obb — Indiana (Northern) ten copies. 

Mb. H. E. Aldbich — We will advise later as to Iowa. 

Mb. C. C. Coubtney — Kansas City twenty copies. 

Mb. N. Z. Snell — Lincoln will take ten copies. 

Mb. H. J. Powell — Louisville fifteen copies. 

Mb. Chables M. March — We will have to wait as to Maine. 

Mb. Dana M. Dustan — We have a meeting November 15th, and 

will report then as to Massachusetts Central. 

Mb. W. P. Dbafeb — Massachusetts (Western) will take ten. 

Mb. J. E. Meyebs— We will take this up later for Minneapolis. 

Mb. G. R. Gbaves— Ten copies for Minnesota. 

Mb. Chables E. Ady — Nebraska has no authority to make a sub- 
scription. We will take it up at our first meeting, and you will hear 
from us later. 

Mrs. Flobence E. Shaal— We will let you know later about the New 
England Women's Association. 

Mb. Chables Jebome Edwabds — New York one hundred copies. 

Mb. Geobge L. Root — Peoria ten copies. 

Mb. W. A. Higginbotham— Philadelphia fifty copies. 

Mb. Chables B. Knight — Pittsburg one hundred copies. 

Mb. M. R. Milleb — Rochester fifty copies. 

Mb. W. F. Wobkman — Springfield twenty copies. 

Mb. Geobge Benham — St. Louis one hundred copies. 

Mb. W. G. Fabbell — Utah will guarantee half as many copies as 
the membership. We have twenty-five members and we guarantee 
twelve and a half copies. . ♦ 

Mb. Jonathan K. Voshell — I did not believe in this paper as it 
was being printed, but I do not believe in tying the hands 01 the new 
administration, and as Secretary Clark has suggested that the Balti- 
more Association take one hundred copies of these subscriptions, I 
desire to back him up. Furthermore, I have a large number of agents, 
and I will take fifty on my own account. If we cannot get the kind 
of a paper that we think we ought to have, we will back up the kind 
that we can. (Applause.) 

The President — I am very certain that the committee 
which the Executive Committee will place in control, including 
the three officers that will be elected, will be extremely happy 
to receive aid and suggestion from Mr. Voshell and everyone 
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else to make the paper just what every member of the associa- 
tion wants. We will now ask for individual subscriptions. 
We have received over nine hundred subscriptions. There 
ought to be two thousand to start with. 
Mr. R. M. Northrup — I will take a chance on ten copies. 

Mr. G. H. Allen — We would like at least one hundred copies of 
this November number. 

The President — Gentlemen, there will be no November 
number unless there be a perfect certainty that this Association 
and its members throughout the country, are going to support it. 

Mr. J. E. Meyers — The Minneapolis delegation has not been able 
to get together, and Mr. Clark reported to you we could not state exactly 
how many. Three of us here, myself and two others volunteer twenty- 
five. 

Mr. Charles M. March — Portland will take five. 

Mr. W. M. Scott — Independent of what the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation has done, I will subscribe personally for twenty-five copies. 

Mr. W. F. Workman — I will take twenty-five copies personally. 

Mr. George A. Brinkerhoff — I will personally take twenty-five. 

Mr. P. D. Gold, Jr. — I will subscribe for eight copies. 

Mr. Charles B. Knight — I believe with all of us, in making a 
success of life insurance work. I will subscribe for twenty-five. 

Mr. R. E. Cochran — How many are now subscribed for? I move 
that each delegation double their subscription. If we have received a 
thousand, that will make the two thousand necessary. And call the roll 
of the associations. 

Mr. H. J. Powell — Louisville will double hers. 

Mr. M. R. Miller — Rochester will take one hundred. 

Mr. Charles Wake — I will take twenty, personally. 

Mr. Sin clair— (Cleveland) I will take twenty, personally. 

Mr. A. J. Webb — Hudson Valley will double her subscription. 

Mr. E. G. Ritchie — We will do the same thing for Indiana. 

Mr. L. Brackett Bishop — Individual subscriptions from Chicago, 
besides the one hundred; H. H. Curtis, five, J. Girardin, five; H. E. 
Marshall, Provident Savings, ten: L. B. Bishop, ten. 

Mr. Charles B. Knight — Pittsburg doubles her subscription. 

The President 1 — The Pittsburg Association takes two hun- 
dred. 
Mr. George Benham — St. Louis will add fifty. 

Mr. Charles W. Orr — Northern Indiana makes it twenty-five 
instead of ten. 
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Mr. W. M. Scott — As the solicitor after the first of the year is apt 
to make more money that the general agent (laughter) would it not be 
a good idea, if by some measure, we could reach the soliciting agent 
and get him to subscribe. 

The President — That is just the thing to be done. 

Mb. Scott — Possibly he might subscribe for some copies for us 
general agents. (Laughter.) Seriously, I think if the solicitor was 
reached, n some method could be obtained by which they couM^ really 
be vitally interested enough each to subscribe for a copy for himself, 
it would be a good thing. I have subscribed personally, for some of 
my agents, and it may be that I will be able to get them to pay for it. 

The President — They will value it more if you do. 

Mr. Scott — Perhaps so. They have not been brought up in that 
school unfortunately. (Laughter.) 

Mr. II. W. Lesage Tan Broek — Five more for Grand Rapids. 

Mr. C. C. Courtney — Five more for Kansas City. 

Mr. William Van Sickle — Five more for Detroit. 

Mr. C. C. Courtney — I don't know anything about the manage- 
ment of the paper, but ceitainly there will be somebody in charge of the 
circulation who will have access to the list of licensed agents of every 
state, and it should be the duty of some one to send a well constructed 
letter to every agent with a sample copy, and possibly a thousand sub- 
scriptions could be obtained directly from those agents upon receiving 
the sample copy together with the letter. 

Mr. Girardin — I would suggest that the matter of business details 
be left to the management of the paper, and that we proceed with the 
regular order of business. 

The President — That is what we are proceeding to pro- 
ceed with, and the next business is new business of any kind 
that may be brought before the House. 

Mr. J. A. Wellman — I will take ten personally. 

Mr. Job Hill — (Dayton, O.) I will take one copy. 

" Mr. W. O. Cord — (Dayton) I will take one copy. 

Mr. S. F. Woodman — I move that at this time, we take up subscrip- 
tions for the annual Proceedings. 

The President — Well, we will take that matter right up. 

There ought to be a readiness on the part of the delegations, 

from their experience in the past or upon instructions, to have 

some definite idea of what number of copies of the Proceedings 

thev want. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — It is now nearly half-past four, and we have to 
have report of the nominating committee, election and installation of offi- 
cers, unfinished business and selection of time and place of next annual 
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convention. It seems to me we ought to get along without taking any 
more time over this subscription business. Cannot it be handled by 
mail ? We are not going to get through to-night. 

The President — I think we can do it here. 

Mr. Van Tutl — 1 move it be handled by correspondence. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Secretary — Nobody knows but your present secretary, how 
hard that matter is to handle by correspondence and how difficult it 
is to get the same subscriptions- after a little bit of enthusiasm dies off, 
as it sometimes does from our visiting members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and delegates on this occasion. Now, it will take a very few 
minutes for me to call the roll, and I would like to have the chairman 
of the respective delegations announce for their respective associations 
as they have in the past, how many copies they will subscribe for. We 
must have these official proceedings published and- unless we get a 
sufficiently large subscription, it is going to cost you a higher price. 

The President — The price is one dollar and will be on 
that basis with anything like the usual subscription. You 
have heard the question that it be attempted — I insert the word 
advisedly — to do this by mail. 

The question was then put and the motion lost. 

The secretary then called the roll and the following sub- 
scriptions were received: 

Baltimore, fifty copies. 

Boston, fifteen copies. 

Canada, twenty-five copies. 

Chicago, twenty-five copies. 

Cincinnati, fifteen copies. 

Cleveland, fifteen copies. 

Colorado, one copy. 

Connecticut, twenty copies. 

Detroit, ten copies. 

Georgia, five copies. 

Grand Rapids, five copies. 

Hudson Valley, five copies. 

Indiana, ten copies. 

Indiana (Northern), five copies. 

Iowa, ten copies. 

Kansas City, ten copies. 

Lincoln, five copies. 

Louisville, five copies. 

Massachusetts (Western), ten copies. 

Minneapolis, ten copies. 

Nebraska, ten copies. 

New England Women's, five copies. 
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New York, one hundred copies. 
North Carolina, two copies. 
Peoria, ten copies. 
Pittsburg, fifty copies. 
Rochester, fifteen copies. 
Springfield, 111., ten copies. 
St. L^uis, twenty-five copies. 
Utah, five copies. 

The President — Put me down for twenty-five for my own 

agents. I have given that book for some years to every one 

of my agents and regard it as one of the best investments I have 

made, and I regard the subscription to the paper the same way. 
Mr. Fred B. Mason — Put me down for five personally. 

Mr. Charles M. March — I will take five personally. 

The Secretary — I wish to say this, anything less than one thousand 
subscriptions given we cannot possibly get the took for one dollar a 
copy, so that I trust that every delegate when he gets back to his asso- 
ciation will endeavor to work up some additional subscriptions and 
when your secretary hears from the National secretary, which he may 
do, that he will increase his subscription and also add your individual 
subscription if possible. It is absolutely necessary, in order to get the 
book, for one dollar a copy, that we have one thousand copies subscribed 
for and we have five hunared; just half enough. 

Mr. Weeks — I would like to say in regard to those books, if anyone 
wishes individually to subscribe, I wish they would write to the secre- 
tary or myself as soon as they get home. Last year a great many wrote 
for individual subscriptions after they got home. Some of them ran 
along until late and then we could not get them from the printer's hands 
and we had to supply them from our own surplus. 

The President — Now, Gentlemen, new business is in order. 
We will listen to the report of the nominating committee. 

The following report of the nominating committee was then 

read by Mr. Fred B. Mason, chairman: 

For President: Frank E. McMullen, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President: Robert L. Foreman, Altanta, Ga. 
Second Vice-President: W. W. Booth, Denver, Colorado. 
Third Vice-President: G. H. Allen, Montreal, Can. 
Secretary: Ernest Judson Clark, Baltimore. 
Treasurer: Eli D. Weeks, Litchfield, Conn. 
For Executive Committee expiring 1906: 

C. J. Edwards, New York City. 
James W. Janney, Chicago, 
J. W. Irredell, J., Cincinnati. 
E. G. Ritchie, Indianapolis. 
Frank Woolley, Wilmington, Del. 
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George H. Olmsted, Cleveland, O. 

Stephen F. Woodman, Boston. 

John F. Brown. Erie, Pa. 

H. H. Haskel, Los Angeles, Cal. 

William Goldman, Portland, Ore. 

J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, Col. 

R. A. Edmiston, Lincoln, Neb. 

R. P. Dexter, Montgomery, Ala. 

H. C. Cox, Montreal, Canada. 

B. J. Apple, Savannah, Ga. 

J. D. Spencer, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Expiring 1907, and now vacant: 

F. E. Hitchcock, Springfield, 111. 
J. R. Nutting, Atlanta, Ga. 
Henry J. Powell, Louisville, Ky. 
E. R. Putnam, Rochester, N. Y. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Fred B. Mason, Chairman. 
V. H. Van Slyke, Secretary. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff, New York — Mr. President, I thank you for 
recognizing me first, as New York wishes the honor of seconding these 
nominations. I understand it is not necessary to ask for a suspension 
of the rules, simply a request that the secretary cast the ballot of the 
Association for all of these gentlemen, making their election the unani- 
mous choice of this convention. I so move. 

The motion prevailed and the secretary announced that 

he had carried out the instructions of the Association. 

Mr. Cochran — Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a word of explana- 
tion. Your Executive Committee are always anxious to be fair and 
fully understood in every step they take, and since this morning's session, 
my attention has been called several times to the fact that there was a mis- 
understanding with reference to my remarks as to resolution No. 2, 
which came before your Executive Committee last evening. That reso- 
lution was laid on the table and not defeated. And I make this expla- 
nation because of the fact that several of our delegates have come to 
me from time to time stating that they understood me to say that reso- 
lution was defeated. It was merely laid on the table by the Executive 
Committee. I make this announcement in all fairness, so that the 
delegates may understand the action of their committee. 

Mr. Wood — I move a reconsideration of the action of this morning 
in this particular matter. 

The President — You voted with the majority, Mr. Wood? 

Mr. Wood— I did. 

Mr. Farrell — I second the motion. 

Mr. Edwards — I was the unfortunate mover of the resolution 
under instructions from this delegation, and at the moment we do not 
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exactly understand, and I do not, what the purpose is of bringing it 
up. Do I understand that the fifty-three gentlemen this morning voted 
under a misapprehension, under the assumption that the Executive 
Committee did not want that passed, and now after explanation of the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, that they are in favor of its 
being taken up or reconsidered? We do not exactly grasp what it 
means. 

The President — I am not authorized to speak for the 
committee. 

Secretary Clark here assumed the Chair, at the request of 

the President. 

Mb. , Philadelphia — As one who supported that reso- 
lution, I would like to sav this, I voted with the understanding that the 
resolution had been acted upon before the Executive Committee in ses- 
sion, and although I was not in possession of the resolution, or did not 
understand its terms, I supported the Executive Committee's action, 
thinking that it had satisfactorily disposed of the resolution. All that 
I want to remark is, that if I acted as I did, it was a wrong impression; 
as to what Mr. Cochran has conveyed to the meeting, it is manifest 
that the resolution was not acted upon, and therefore, some of us, at 
least myself, were acting under a wrong impression. 

Mb. Edwards — Will the secretary please read the resolution, if 
you have it here. 

The secretary then read the resolution in question as follows: 

Whereas, The interests of life insurance agents are identical 
with the interest of the policyholders in their respective com- 

Eanies and whatever reforms adopted benefiting the policy- 
olders will operate as well to the ultimate and permanent ad- 
vantage of the agency workers, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association declares itself in favor of all 
sound legislation of a character beneficial to the policyholders 
and places itself on record as believing that the great remedy 
for and protection against any evils in the business of life insur- 
ance lies in the fundamental requirements of full and complete 
publicity and detailed accountability by the companies, not only 
to their policyholders but to the public, rather than in govern- 
mental interference in dictating to company managements how 
the details of this intricate business must be conducted; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That as hard and fast rules bar the door to origi- 
nality and progress, this Association condemns as contrary to 
sound principles and practice any existing or proposed legislation 
which, while leaving the responsibility of management upon the 
officers of the companies, interferes with the right of contract 
and takes from them the discretion necessary to conduct the busi- 
ness efficiently. 
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President Scovel, (from the floor) — Mr. Chairman, I 
have been asked to help make clear the misunderstanding in 
this matter. The motion was tabled, all seemed to agree, 
rather hastily in the Executive Committee meeting and without 
considerable discussion. I know that some of us were not 
at the moment engaged with the committee, but were acting 
on sub-committees in forming up some other resolutions. I 
was, myself, very greatly amazed to learn that this one was 
not among the resolutions endorsed and reported by the com- 
mittee this morning. I think there is no question, whatever, 
as expressed on the floor this morning, that the sentiment of 
the body is practically unanimous in favor of .the resolution. 
The only thing was, I think some felt it was not necessary to 
take action on it for some reason or other, as though it were 
like confirming the ten commandments. The question hav- 
ing been raised, however, in a way that would put us in the 
light of having refused to pass that resolution, I want to speak 
for it most heartily at this time, as I have been speaking for it 
at every time and place throughout this year. 

The question was called for. 

The Chairman — All in favor of the motion to reconsider 
will signify by saying "aye," contrary, "no." 

A viva voce vote was had and a division called for, which 

showed the motion to reconsider to be carried by the following 

vote: "ayes," 48; "noes," 33. 

Mr. Nutting — Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of that resolu- 
tion. 

The motion prevailed and the resolution was adopted. 

The incoming president, Mr. F. E. McMullen, was then 

escorted to the platform by Messrs Brinkerhoff and Benham, 

who were appointed as a committee by the Chair for that duty. 

Addressing Mr. McMullen, Mr. Scovel said: 

Usually, I have noticed at this time, and the same observance pre- 
vailed in my own case, a gavel is handed by the retiring president to 
the new one. In some way or other, the grand keeper ot the crown 

J'ewels has mislaid the gavel this time, and there is nothing at all that 
can hand to my successor except my hand itself, with my heart in it, 
wishing you every sort of success. And I want to say that if the new 
president is backed up — and he deserves it — with anything like the 
unanimous, cordial support that I have had this year, we will have a 
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President Mc Mullen— Mr. Scovel, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: While I regret that the chairman did not have the gavel, 
I think I have a sufficient load without it. I can hardly find 
words in which to express my appreciation and heartfelt thanks 
for this great honor that you have so 
graciously conferred upon me. And yet 
the task almost staggers me, because of 
\ the tremendous pace that has been set 
|\ during the past year by our retiring 
F| president. Surely, when you selected 
!; 1 him to serve you a year ago, you must 
riJ have been guided by divine wisdom, 
tl for I believe the man was raised for 
" the position. He has met and solved 
many unprecedented problems during 
the past year which have required a 
high degree of ability and judgment, 
. and it is my opinion that the record of his personal work 
will form a chapter in the history of the Association annals 
which will be an inspiration for all who may follow it. But 
I will not attempt to do the impossible by attempting to keep 
up with the pace set, for I am not a human dynamo. I am 
very thankful to the nominating committee, as well as this con- 
vention, for having given me what I consider a superior corps 
of lieutenants; three vice-presidents, all well known, active 
and strong men, one of them, Mr. Allen of Canada, president 
of the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, which body 
brings something like five hundred additional members to us, 
of which we should be very proud indeed. (Applause.) And 
a secretary whose services and well known ability need not 
be emphasized at this time. But I want to say- to these gentle- 
men just mentioned, in the language of one of the artists we 
heard last night "the contract is with five, not one." (Ap- 
plause.) I shall expect the officers as well as the Executive 
Committee and all others interested in this great movement 
to give me their loyal, cordial and active support, without 
which it will be impossible for me to make anything like the 
success you expect. I thank you. (Applause.) 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, it now becomes my pleasure to call 
for the first vice-president, who has been very wisely selected, 
as successor to Col. Sheddon. I will ask Mr. Richard Cochran 
if he will kindly escort to the platform our first vice-president, 
Mr. R. L. Foreman of Atlanta, Ga. (Applause.) 

Mr. Foreman, having been escorted to the platform by Mr. 

Cochran, said: 

I am very much dismayed by what the president has just said here, 
because I took this office on the understanding that it was a sinecure. 
I never heard of the vice-president doing anything except make cam- 
paign pledges, and I am startled by the platform he has laid out here 
for me, as of course, you all know the office has come not through any 
merit of my own - , in just dividing up the vice-presidents on sectional 
lines, one came my way. That is all. (Laughter.) You have heard 
of political accidents possibly, and you never saw before a geographical 
accident, but here he is. (Laughter.) But, Gentlemen, while my 
choice was sectional, I want to say there is no sectional feeling about 
it. My co-operation and loyal effort shall be given, such as I have, to 
my brothers in Canada just the same as to those in Georgia. I feel 
about it, if you will permit the comparison, like the lines of Kipling: 

"North is North, and South is South, and never the twain shall meet 
'til earth and sky stands presently at God's great judgment seat." 

There is no North, no South, no East, no West, when association men 
stand face to face, though they come from the ends of the earth. I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

President McMullen — I will ask the second vice-presi- 
dent, Honorable W. W. Booth of Denver, and the third vice- 
president, Mr. G. H. Allen of Montreal, and our worthy treasurer, 
Eli D. Weeks to come to the platform at this time. 

The gentlemen named proceeded to the platform and were 

warmly greeted by the convention. 

Vice-President Booth — As an honor to Colorado, the gem state 
of the Rocky Mountains, and in no sense to be personal, I thank you 
most cordially for the honor that you have conferred upon our state 
and upon our Association. The time is too limited to attempt to speak 
at length, and I would only weary you in so doing, but I merelylwish 
to say that our loved leader who is just laying down the arduous duties 
of a hard year (and when I say loved, I mean it, for everyone of us who 
knows him — and we all know him — love the big-hearted Charley Scovel) 
(applause) I want to say that he, in the language of his good father, 
has carried the colors of this association far in advance of the lines, 
and it has put a burden on us who are called upon to maintain the bur- 
dens of the administration, to bring the line up to the colors. We 
shall demand and expect the help of every association in the country, 
and in Canada, and the individual help of each individual member of 
those associationsjto bring the line up to the colors. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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President McMullen — I now have what I believe is a 
unique pleasure, that of introducing the first representative 
to this body from the Life Underwriter's Association of Canada. 
I take pleasure in introducing, Mr. G. H. Allen, our third vice- 
president. (Applause.) 

Mr. Allen — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I assure you 
that I appreciate this honor more than words can tell, and I also pledge 
to you the thanks of the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, 
for this great honor that you confer upon its first representative or 
delegate to your association. We have in Canada, Gentlemen — per- 
haps we are differently situated, regarding our life underwriters than 
any other representation here— we have in our Life Underwriters' 
Association in Canada an honorary president, a president and nine 
vice-presidents. You might say why nine vice-presidents? We have 
one irom each province of our Dominion, extending from Halifax to 
Vancouver. I am very glad indeed to say that from the Atlantic on 
the East to the Pacific on the West, we are thoroughly organized with 
eighteen associations. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen, It seems as though Mr. Scovel 's visit 
to Canada was at the right time. The wave started to roll immediately 
when he left. We heard his talk and that of our present president, 
Mr. McMullen, and our men got to work at once and without any visits 
on the part of those in the East, the West began to organize, the far 
East began to organize, and the middle Canada began to organize, 
and to-day, I am very proud indeed to have the honor of being the 
president of a chain of links 'from Halifax to Vancouver of eighteen 
associations and I pledge to you. Sir. and to the National Association, 
the full support and co-operation of the life underwriters of the Dominion 
of Canada. I beg you to believe me when I say that in Canada we have 
only started and we hope next year when we send our delegation to 
the National meeting, that you will be surprised at the representation 
that will be there from Canada. 

I wish now, to thank Mr. Scovel again on behalf of the life under- 
writers of Canada for his coming there. We will never forget you, Mr. 
Scovel; we will never forget you, Mr. McMullen. It is these two men 
whom we must thank for our movement in Canada to-day. (Applause.) 

The President — Gentlemen, it is not necessary for me to 

introduce Secretary Clark, whose splendid work is so well 

known to all of you, and who has so very kindly consented to 

sacrifice himself to another year's service. Mr. Clark. (Great 

applause, and cries of " What's the matter with Clark ? ") 

Mr. Clark — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen; When I left 
Baltimore for St. Louis, I prided myself on the feeling that you would 
not do this again, and that you would give me a rest the coming year, 
which I very much desired. And I assure you, while I appreciate from 
the bottom of my heart, the very high compliment which you have paid 
me, yet it is with great sacrifice that I assume the duties of the secre- 
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tary's office another year. But because my heart is so deeply in this 
work, and because I am so deeply interested in the work that was begun 
under the direction of our ex-president, Mr. Scovel, this past year, I 
thought I would overcome my personal feelings in the matter and after 
considerable deliberation, decided to consent. 

Now, as you have heard me and seen me so often, I am sure that any 
extended remarks are wholly unnecessary and out of place at this time, 
considering that we are so pressed for time in order to get through with 
the work we have this afternoon. All I can say, in conclusion, is that 
I thank you for the compliment — but not for the office — (laughter], 
and I assure you that I snail give to the National Association of Life 
Underwriters the coming year, the same loyalty and support that have 
characterized any services of mine in the past. (Great applause.) 

The President — This Association has many times mani- 
fested its belief in seeing to it that it's treasury is well guarded, 
and having some ten years ago secured an exemplary treasurer, 
has very wisely, with his consent, continued him in office. I 
take great pleasure in introducing the "grand old man" from 
Connecticut, whom we all love and admire and whose life we 
hope may be spared for many years to come, "Uncle" Eli 
D. Weeks. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Weeks — Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Association: 
This, I believe, is the twelfth time you have seen fit to honor me and the 
State of Connecticut, with this election. I assure you, Gentlemen, that 
I appreciate the honor of being elected by a body of this kind — the 
magnificant body of this great Association. I assure you that I was 
in hopes (as I have been many times before in the last few years) that 
I would come here and take the same course that some or our vice- 
presidents, and secretaries and presidents have, of declining a re-elec- 
tion. But when I look over and recall the good that this Association 
has done and is doing, and think of the pleasant associations that I 
have formed during my office in this Association, it is like parting with 
one's family to give it up. Therefore, I have concluded to remain with 
you and accept your suffrages. Thanking you, Gentlemen, again — 

The close of Mr. Week's remarks was drowned with cheers 

and cries of "For he's a jolly good fellow." 

Mr. W. G. Warner, Cleveland.O. — Mr. Chairman, I beg to offer 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That as an Association, we extend to the St. Louis 
Association, our most earnest appreciation and heartfelt thanks 
for the hospitality which they have extended to the members 
of this convention and to the ladies who have accompanied 
us. We earnestly appreciate the?elegant reception whicn they 
have tendered to us, the delightful tally-ho ride, the theatre 
party and their entertainment, as a whole, their welcome to 
their spacious clubs, their business offices. and their hospitable 
homes. (Applause.) 
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Mb. Janney — I rise to second that, with a great deal of pleasure. 
I am sure that the St. Louis Association has done for us all that it could 
have done, much more than was needed or expected, and I but voice 
the sentiments of those who are here, in seconding the motion and thank- 
ing them for their hospitality and kindness. 

The motion was then adopted by a unanimous rising vote. 

Mr. Baldwin — As an insurance man, I am not usually at a loss for 
words to express my ideas, but at the present time the ideas I desire 
to express are greater than my command of the English language. Dur- 
ing the year that has passed, this Association has been officered by men 
of strict integrity of character and unwavering resolution, men who have 

f tided the Ship of State straight and with confidence and a strong arm. 
desire to move, at the present time, a vote of thanks of the National 
Association to the retiring officers and the chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mb. Edwabds — I desire to move that it is the sense of this convention 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, that its thanks are due 
and are hereby acknowledged to the insurance and to the daily press 
here represented for their fair and equitable and generous treatment 
of Association matters at this convention. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mb. Edwards — How does the matter of the place for the next meet- 
ing come up ? Is it by invitation or how ? 

The President — We are now coming to that and it is by 
invitation, or suggestion, or both. 

Mb. Peak — I would like to read a telegram to the convention. We 
have certainly had a delightful and profitable convention, and we are 
certainly pleased with the treatment we have received from St. Louis. 
I desire to extend an invitation to hold the next meeting at Des Moines. 
This convention has received a southern welcome in this city. We 
want you to come in touch with a western welcome. I have been told 
since coming here, that Des Moines, was more strictly a central location 
and upon looking at the map I am inclined to believe that it is true, 
perhaps, for it is indeed about the center of the United States. And 
we want you to come in close touch with the heart of the United States. 
Des Moines has sent an invitation to you. I have here a telegram from 
the Commercial Club of that city, which is made up of something over 
one thousand of the most energetic young business men to be found 
in any city. I have also a long letter from the Mayor. We hope you 
will accept the invitation and I therefore move that the next convention 
be held at Des Moines. 

Mr. Peak then read the letters of invitation from the gentle- 
men named. 
The motion was seconded. 
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The President — Before taking action, we will hear from 

any other gentlemen who desire to extend an invitation. 

Vice-President Allen — Mr. President, and Gentlemen: When I 
first had the pleasure of speaking to you on Tuesday morning last. I 
scarcely knew whether I was walking on thin ire or not, when I dared 
venture to suggest that the next meeting be held in the land of the maple 
leaf. I now, Mr- President and Gentlemen, extend to you a hearty 
invitation, and a hearty welcome will be awaiting you if you come to 
the Dominion of Canada for your next meeting. I say the Dominion of 
Canada. There is a choice between Toronto and Montreal. If you 
permit me to say, I say Toronto, although I think there is no place, to 
my mind, like Montreal, but Toronto we look upon as our Canadian- 
American city. Toronto is thoroughly Americanized and it is close 
to your borders, we are only sixty miles away from your President, 
and we hope to see him work (laughter). I can only say that if this 
Association will do the Dominion of Canada the honor and the city of 
Toronto the honor of having its next meeting there we will leave no 
stone unturned, to give you a hearty welcome, and you will never regret 
having visited Toronto. I might suggest, for your consideration, that 
if you do look favorably upon this invitation and decide to come, whether 
it would be possible to make the meeting the end of August or the first 
of September. You know we have in the City of Toronto an annual 
fair which we look forward to from all over the Dominion from Van- 
couver to Halifax, with the greatest of pleasure as an annual occurrence, 
the Toronto fair, to which people come from all over the West. It 
is not by any means a miniature world's fair. It is a world's fair every 
year by itself, and if it could be arranged that the meeting should 
take place at the end of August or the first of September, this would 
only add to your enjoyment, and you would never regret having visited 
Toronto and the Dominion of Canada. (Applause.) 

Mr. Nutting — I move that we accept the invitation of Toronto. 

Mr. Charles Wake — In seconding the motion to accept the invi- 
tation of Toronto, I want to call the attention of the gentlemen here 
to the fact that it was very gracious of the Canadians to merge their 
being into us, and while many of us would like to go to Des Moines on 
account of the gracious invitation, yet at the same time, I think it would 
be fitting and gracious on our part to accept the invitation of our Canadian 
brethren. 

~Mr. Van Tyul — I understand the motion before the House is that 
we go to Des Moines. I think, though, it is hardly fair to vote in that 
way and without expressing any choice between the two places at all, 
I would like to vote as a substitute motion that we proceed to call the 
roll and that each delegation respond by naming its choice. 

The President — I think it is the practice, Mr. Van Tuyl, 

to receive all the invitations and suggestions, before any voting 

is had or any resolutions are passed regarding them, and I 

trust we may go on and do that without hearing any motions 

made until the invitations have all been received. 
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Mr. Bbinkeehoff — It seems to me it might be well to receive the 
invitations and then leave it to the Executive Committee as to the par- 
ticular invitation which will be accepted. Our Executive Committee 
is composed of one man from each association, and I think this matter 
might well be left to the Executive Committee to decide at that time, 
which place in their judgment, would be best to hold the next con- 
vention at. I, therefore, make that as a motion. 

Mb. Woodman — Will you kindly ask the secretary to read the pro- 
vision of the constitution under which the time and place of the annual 
convention is held ? 

Mr. Meters — Are we to hear from any further invitations? If 
now, a motion is in order according to your ruling. I should like to 
hear any further invitations before we go on. 

Mr. Charles E. Townsend: — On behalf of the City of Boston we 
offer a hearty invitation to hold the next convention in Boston. We 
will offer you the joint hospitality of the New England Women's 
Association and the Boston Association as represented here by the * 'little 
sisters." This ought to bring forth the wives of the members, and we 
trust you may honor us by accepting it. 

Mr. Weeks — I beg to second the invitation of Boston. Boston was 
the birthplace of this Association, and I think it would be a good idea 
to celebrate the eighteenth anniversary of this Association by holding 
the convention here. 

The Secretary — I have three invitations on my desk, from 
Norfolk, Atlantic City and Niagara Falls. 

The secretary then read the invitations received from those 

cities. 

Mr. Van Tutl — I renew my motion that we proceed to vote by ballot, 
each delegation recording simply its choice of places, as a substitute 
for the motion now before the House. 

The question was put and the motion prevailed and the roll 
was called. When the name of Des Moines was reached, 
Toronto having received fourteen votes, and Boston one, the 
Des Moines delegation announced that they withdrew the in- 
vitation in favor of Toronto and on motion of Ex-President 
Scovel, the secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
Association for Toronto, which he accordingty did, the result 
being received with loud applause. The vote was unanimous, 
but a laughing "No!" was heard from the New England 
Women's Association which was greeted with great merriment 
by all. 

Mr. Nutting moved that the time of meeting be left to the 
discretion of the Executive Committee. 
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Mr. Van Tuyl — I would like to know what time the Toronto Asso- 
ciation would prefer. 

Vice-President Allen— I admit I am blushing. I am only sorry 
the ladies could not see their way to make it unanimous. I hope the 
ladies will come to Toronto and bring their sisters with them. Wejwill 
make a special effort to make it enjoyable for the ladies. (Applause.) 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I thank you most heartily for the 
honor you do my country and Toronto ana the life underwriters of 
Canada and myself. It is something that we shall never forget. You 
can rest assured that the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific is with you, and we hope we shall always 
remain so and we will do our best to bring other colonies of the British 
Empire in and make it as much international as we possibly can, so that 
the influence of the life underwriters may be felt the world over. 

With reference to the date of meeting, if I might suggest that the 
matter be left with the Executive Committee. Mr. H. C. Cox of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company of Toronto, one of our first life insur- 
ance men in our Dominion, who lives in Toronto and is a member of 
the Executive Committee, will look after your interests and submit the 
date for consideration of the Executive Committee, if that might be 
received. 

Mr. Charles* Wake — On behalf of the New England Women's 
Association I wish to state they desire to withdraw their "no" and make 
it unanimous. (Great laughter.) 

Mr. Milne — As a Torontonian, I want to thank the delegates' of 
this convention for this compliment this afternoon. I would offer one 
suggestion, however, notwithstanding what Mr. Allen has said. I am 
very sure we could entertain you much more heartily, more cordially, 
if your Executive Committee would try to avoid the last week in 
August and the first week in September. We have that great exhi- 
bition in Toronto, and it is great, so great that we are overcrowded, 
and I am looking to the comfort of the delegates when I suggest that 
the Association avoid those two meeks. You can come the second 
week in August or the first week in September and stay over if you like 
and we will guarantee you a good time. 

Mr. Sinclair, Philadelphia, — As a Canadian and one who knows 
Toronto thoroughly well, I think the comfort and well being of the 
Association will be best conserved by the Executive Committee cutting 
out the exhibition week. Ample hotel accommodation will be at our 
disposal if we go there outside of that. I think it interferes with the 
business of the Association, and our comfort certainly will not be what 
would be desired if we go there exhibition week. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — I wish the Executive Committee to understand that 
the western delegates who have come a long way are very anxious not 
to leave late in the season. We would much prefer to have the con- 
vention held the third week in August rather than the second week of 
September. It makes a material business difference with us, and we 
can attend the convention in larger numbers much better If it would 
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be in order, I would like to leave it with the Executive Committee with 
the condition that it be not held after the third week in August. Any 
date prior to that will suit us. 

Doctor Cullom — I desire to indorse what the gentlemen said. The 
Colorado delegation has had a twelve hour's experience in a snow drift 
coming here, and if we go to Toronto we may get into more. 

The President — The Executive Committee will take pains 
to suit everyone as far as possible. The question is on the 
motion to leave it to the Executive Committee. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Van Tuyl — I move that the secretary extend the thanks of this 
Association to the other people who have invited us and tell them we 
will consider them in the future. 

The motion prevailed. 

The convention then adjourned. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held at the close 
of the convention, Stephen F. Woodman was chosen chairman. 



SOCIAL FEATURES 



The committee in charge of the entertainment part of the 
convention arranged a most delightful program for between 
sessions which was inaugurated by a reception at the Southern 
Hotel, Tuesday evening. The tally-ho ride on Wednesday 
proved most enjoyable, and in the evening all who could do 
so attended the theatre party tendered by the St. Louis Under- 
writers' Association. Thursday a trip was made to the brew- 
ery, said to be the largest in the world, a special car being pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

For the first time in the history of the Association the ladies 
were invited to partake of the banquet, their presence adding 
much to the pleasure and interest of the occasion. 
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THE BANQUET 

The unusually arduous labors of the convention were followed 
by a most acceptable relaxation in the form of a banquet at the 
Southern Hotel on the evening of Thursday, Oct. 25. 

The guests were seated at round tables, and a large number 
of ladies were present. 

The following menu was served. 

Oysters. 
Celery. Salted Nuts. Olives. 

Terrapin, Clear. 
Crab Flakes in Cream. Sweetbreads Montibello. 

Small Filet Charon. 

Asparagus Moussiline. 

Frozen Southern Hotel Punch. 

White Squab, Cresses. 

Tomato Princess. 
Fancy Ice Cream. Petit Fours. 

Roquefort. Coffee. 

Retiring President Scovel, at the close of the dinner said: 
"Ladies and Gentlemen, Members and Guests: It is my privi- 
lege to extend to you all a hearty, cordial welcome in the name 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters and on behalf 
particularly of the retiring and expiring administration, of which 
this is the last function. (Applause.) "We who are about to 
die salute you." A deathbed utterance always carries special 
weight, and you will therefore understand that when we say 
" Welcome, " we mean it from the bottom of our hearts. We are 
glad to have with us such a concourse of friends and guests, 
and particularly glad, for one of the very few times in my recol- 
lection, to be honored with the presence of the ladies, at table. 
(Applause.) And we desire especially to extend our welcome 
to those eminent and representative gentlemen who have kindly 
consented to address us tonight; one representing the city, 
one the state, one the nation, and one our sister nation. 
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I have the great pleasure now of turning over the conduct 
of the program to the hands of that Sir Galahad of life insurance, 
he who preached throughout the length and breadth of this 
land the brotherhood of life insurance men until one would have 
thought that he hailed from Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly 
Love, instead of from Chicago — William D. Wyman, former 
president of the National Association. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster — Ladies, Guests and Members of The 
National Association of Life Underwriters: I thank you for 
the honor which you bestow in calling upon me to preside at 
this feast. It marks the close of a memorable convention. The 
wisdom and self control displayed throughout its deliberations 
speaks volumes for the good sense of the membership, whose 
trials these days are most perplexing. 

This Association was fortunate in having devoted and able 
executives, who gave unsparingly of their time and energy to 
the interests of the life insurance agents of America. 

As I listened to the inspiring words of our retiring president, 
I was reminded of a story of an incident that occurred at a ban- 
quet in England. An Englishman desiring to compliment our 
country offered this toast: "Here's to the United States, bounded 
on the North by British America, on the East by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the South by Mexico, and on the West by the Pacific 
Ocean." Instantly a gentleman arose and said : "Pardon me, 
I would like to offer an amendment to that toast: Here's to the 
United States, bounded on the North by the Arctic Circle, 
on the East by the Atlantic Ocean, on the South by South Amer- 
ica, and on the West by China." (Laughter.) 

Immediately a third gentleman arose and said: "Neither 
of the gentlemen have quite defined the boundary of the United 
States, permit me to offer an amendment: Here's to the United 
States, bounded on the North by Aurora-Borealis, on the East 
by Pre-Historic Chaos, on the South by the Heavenly Firmament, 
and on the West by the Day of Judgment." (Laughter.) 

President Scovel broke through and demolished all our 
boundaries, annexed Cannda, and planted associations as far 
North as the Aurora Borealis. He has done great work and 
it will be no easy task for him who tries to equal it. (Applause.) 

I believe that we are approaching the dawn of better days, 
that we should all go to our respective homes with a determina- 
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tiod to cultivate an optimistic sentiment, and with the same 
determination to work out the future that has led us to the great 
success of the past. (Applause.) 

Our board is graced tonight by the presence of a gentleman 
who stands high in the esteem of the citizens of this Common- 
wealth; loved and honored by those who know him. I re- 
member enjoying the hospitality of the first banquet given some 
years ago by the Life Underwriters' Association of this city. 
Among the distinguished guests was this gentleman, whose 
eloquent and inspiring speech has been to me a pleasant memory. 
It is certainly gracious in him to honor us this evening by his 
presence at the first convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in this city. 

It gives me pleasure to present to you, Honorable Shepard 
Barclay, of St. Louis, who will respond to the toast, "The 
Complex Relations of the Agent." (Applause.) 

Hon. Mr. Barclat — Mr. Toasunaster, Mr. President, Ladies and 

Gentlemen — I was somewhat pleased, not to say startled by the form 

in which the theme I was to deal with tonight was expressed on your 

program, for when it came to me in the 

.-[liLpi- which it now pri'senl? "The Complex 



(laughter,) because I assume that 

mt, like most other men who occupy 

liddle position, has as one of his dim- 



know if I 

the agent, like most other men 
a middle position, has as one l_ . . 
culitea to determine how complex that rela- 
tion is as distinguished from all other re- 
lations in life. And I was particularly 
1/ pleased with my learned friend upon the 
I right who undertook to define the bound- 
aries of the United States by saying that it 
was bounded upon the West by the Day of 
Judgment, and when he spoke of that I 
wondered if he was thinking so deeply in 
his mind as to suggest to us all that the 
Day of Judgment is at hand and we had better take a policy in his com- 
pany. (Laughter.) I did not know your relations were so complex 
as agents that you allowed a man to canvass for policies on the floor 
of your banquet hall. (Applause/) 

1 notice also the art of your Executive Committee in selecting me 
as the only lawyer in your list to speak, to take the brunt of the first 
assault, and I wondered why I was placed in this conspicuous and dan- 
gerous position, and I was reminded of the story of Artemus Ward 
during one of his lecture tours in Maine, who found himself one day 
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in the presence of a large body of ministers who had been at the town 
where he was to deliver this lecture, holding a prohibition meeting. 

It is my great good fortune to be insured in some ten or twelve good 
companies, (applause) the agents of whom are here present and can 
verify my statement. And I expected, I must confess, that this toast- 
master, with the liberties which toastmasters usually take, would have 
given me a very severe roast in introducing me to this public, but on the 
contrary he treated me with the utmost Kindness and gave me rather 
taffy than epitaphy, and I was wondering if he was not regarding me 
as one of your bro herhood because of my close association with you 
here, and it suggested a story I heard not long since of a gentleman 
who was conducting an infant class and showing them a picture of 
Daniel in the lion's den. He asked the children why the lions did no 
devour Daniel. One little fellow said, "Why, of course, they would 
not devour Daniel because he belongs to the same circus." (Laughter.) 

Now, gentlemen, I have come to say a few words to you tonight feel- 
ing very nighlv honored to be given this opportunity, honored to be able 
to express a thought or two to you which I have had, which brings the 
lawyer and the insurance agent, both of whom are the subject of many 
a jest, into closer touch than perhaps at the first glance they may appear 
to be. And I am glad to see your association of agents so strong, so 
vigorous, so powerful, so progressive, and evidently looking forward 
to greater things and greater usefulness than you have achieved in the 
past. You occupy, as does the lawyer, that intermediate position be- 
tween your patron, the insured, and the company which you represent. 
Your position should be that of independence, remembering on the 
one hand your duty to the company, but at the same time never for- 
getting, on the contrary strengthening, your influence and power with 
your patrons by being faithful, honest and true to them. (Applause.) 
Just as the lawyer, who understands the principles and precepts of his 
vocation, while he faithfully represents his client and does for him all 
that the law permits him rightfully to do, never forgets for a moment 
the law of the land, the courts to which he owes allegiance, and will 
try when he forms a part of the honorable class which is entitled to the 
name of lawyer to remember equally the one and the other. Now, 
in your position during the strenuous times through which the subject 
of insurance has passed through the years which have gone recently, 
there is no position more important to the community in reference to 
the topic of insurance than that which you occupy. It is true you look 
at the matter necessarily from a business standpoint, but every life 
insurance agent who understands the principles and the precepts of 
his business, and studies the philosophy which underlies those princi- 
ples and without which he cannot be a great success, must feel himself 
constantly elevated by the spirit which runs through all the law of in- 
surance. 

Life insurance comes the closest to men's hearts, sympathy, and 
sentiment, of any business that I know, and any insurance man who 
comes in contact with the policyholder, and who talks to him about the 
subject becomes his friend, helping him to bridge over those little times 
of stringency which nearly every policyholder has in his younger days, 
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trying to help him meet his payments, trying to help him make a 
little provision for his family, feels his heart warming and growing with 
human sympathy, and as he becomes an older man, my experience 
has been among them, he becomes a better man, better as a citizen, 
better from every standpoint. And why? It is the duty of the life 
insurance agent to cover a variety of fields of business. He must be 
a student of his subject. He must be able to explain these great masses 
of gigantic figures which the company gives out as explaining their 
condition. The average man who takes insurance knows little of that. 
He is obliged to depend upon the insurance agent to explain it, and there 
comes in the question of trustee of his conscience. Those trustees of 
conscience which to the good man, makes his conscience stronger; to 
the man of character, makes his character better. And I have often 
thought in glancing at the list of insurance figures of what was the latest 
condition of some company or other, of an incident which occurred 
once in one of the courts here of a case where a large amount of evidence 
was being put in before a jury in regard to some railway mortgages. 
A million dollar mortgage, a two million dollar mortgage, a ten million 
dollar mortgage, when, all of a sudden, in the midst of this evidence 
up sprang a little Dutchman who said: "Oh, Judge, may I ask you 
a question;" "Why, certainly, Mr. Diddlesopher, you may ask me a 
question;" "My God, Sir, wifl you please ask this lawyer when he wants 
to say a million dollars, please say, one dollar; and when he wants to 
say two million dollars, say two dollars. Those figures are too big for 
me, I cannot understand them at all." (Laughter.) Now, the aver- 
age taker of a policy is exactly in that position. He does not understand 
those figures. Your duty is to explain them to him honestly and con- 
scientiously, and in an association like this the great value, in my esteem, 
of these annual meetings is that you may get together, exchange your 
views, share the benefits of the experience of all, and, like most of our 
American institutions where co-operation and union gives strength to 
large bodies of men, the worker becomes stronger, and the whole asso- 
ciation becomes animated with the movement of progress, which, if 
you were individuals could not be done. (Applause.) 

It must be admitted that the business 01 life insurance in the past 
few years, suffering at times from the blaze of publicity, has been by 
that same blaze purified, elevated and healed and cleansed as though 
the X-rays had been put upon it according to the principles of thera- 
peutics. There is no doubt that notwithstanding the temporary slack- 
ing of business because of these exposures of many things that were 
wrong in the management, there will be a reaction which will make 
everybody feel a higher degree of confidence, and even now the more 
conservative men feel a higher degree of confidence in business and 
in the representatives of life insurance than they have ever felt before. 
The good insurance agent will frankly acknowledge the faults that are 
there, just as every honest man must know that he has faults, just as 
his best friends have faults, but in the great balance things go for good. 
I remember, speaking of acknowledging faults (a very Christian and 
good thing to do), of a story that they tell of an Irishman who landed 
in Massachusetts and who had a friend who lived at Marshfield, where 
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he went, and who told him the wonderful life of Daniel Webster, and 
then took him out to Webster's tomb to show him the place, This 
old Irishman, with reference, took off his hat and watched the tomb 
with great reverence. When he saw an epitaph which you know ex- 
presses Webster's idea of immortality in the most beautiful way "I 
still live" he broke into a titter, and his friend said, "Why, are you 
laughing in this way," "Well," said he, "Daniel Webster may have 
been a very great man, but if I was dead I would own up to it." (Laugh- 
ter.) 

It is well to own up to things even if you are dead, and it is well for 
the insurance world to understand that these troubles through which 
they have passed have simply been the laying of a foundation for better 
things in the future. And I feel not the slightest doubt that out of this 
even this reactionary legislation (for the experience of all the world is 
that where there have been great errors and the legislature attempts 
to correct those errors, a reactionary legislation is frequently as bad 
as the disease which it attempts to cure), (applause) but out of that, 
thank Heaven, akin to an American principle of evolution of things, 
there comes at last a more conservative spirit, the radical features 
that are wrong are cut down, and ultimately the outcome will be for 
the best interest of the policyholder, and necessarily at the same 
time the company's as well, because their interests are identical. You 
are the ligament that binds the two together and with sympathy with 
both, in the interest of both, and with a good conscience, will always 
be faithful to both. 

Now, as I said, I was put forward here as the first speaker of the 
evening, and I have been anticipating with great pleasure the speeches 
which were to follow. But before I close, after expressing my great 
appreciation of the honor of being here at all, I wish to close my remarks 
with an anecdote of an old friend of mine, Judge Black, for many years 
my colleague on the Supreme Bench of the state, who told me one of 
his attempts to act as an insurance agent. The occasion was a very 
interesting one in Kansas City where ne had been. He had been on 
the Bench some years, had retired to private practice, after which he 
was elected to the Supreme Court at a later time, but during this inter* 
val he occupied an office right next to an insurance man. On one 
occasion when this insurance gentleman was out of the city there came 
in an old half-breed Indian, named Spotted Dog, the Chief of the Wyan- 
dotte tribe, who had a small insurance policy and came to pay his pre- 
mium. When he found that the insurance agent was not there, he 
asked Judge Black next door where he was, and he explained he was 
out. Spotted Dog spoke very imperfect English. "Well," he said, 
"won't you take the money?' Black said, "Why, certainly, if it will 
be any accommodation to you, I will take the money," and so he handed 
him over his thirty or forty dollars and Judge Black threw it in the 
vault. Spotted Dog looked at him a minute and said, "Judge Black, 
Spotted Dog like a receipt." "Why, what good will a receipt do you? 
I can't give you the company's receipt. If a receipt is any good to you, 
if you will tell me why it is, I will then give you a receipt. ' He said, 
"Spotted Dog receipt very good; Spotted Dog die after awhile, want 
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to go Heaven, see St. Peter." (The idea, let me say, of Indiana in get- 
ting to Heaven is that they have always paid their honest obligations.) 
"St. Peter say. Paid all your debts? "Oh, yes"; "How about that 
money you paid Judge Black, you owed that money, didn't you?" 
"Yes, I paid it." "Show me the receipt." "Then Spotted Dog hasn't 

fit any receipt, what has he got to do. Hunt all over hell to find Judge 
lack to prove he paid it." (Laughter and applause.) 
The Tuastmaster — Our guest who will now favor us 
was first introduced to the nation by that eminently beloved 
statesman, the lamented President McKinley. We are highly 
honored by his presence. His address is on a subject to which 
he has given much thought and on which he is well qualified 
to speak. Permit me to present to you the Honorable Charles 
G. Dawes, of Chicago, who will respond to the toast "The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the Public." 

Ma. Dawes — Ladies and Gentlemen: When I was invited to re- 
spond to this toast by Mr. Wyman and by Mr. Bokum, at my office 
in Chicago, it was intimated by Mr. Bokum that I should not speak 
upon life insurance subjects, as outsiders 
were very apt to make mistakes when they 
did. (Laughter.) 

Without desiring to prejudice my stand- 
ing with this audience by intimating that 
I attach very much importance to Mr. Bok- 



upon any subject, however 

pressed, (laughter) I decided 

to follow his suggestion, and will not speak 



H of life insurance subjects, except to say that 
7 I appreciate very greatly th'° honor to be 
with the leaders of the life insurance busi- 
ness of the United States and to speak to 
them upon a business subject upon which I 
am veiy earnestly anxious to be clear. 

It is not necessary for mc, I think, to say 
to insurance men, that this is the day of 
the critic in the United States. He thrives in periods of prosperity. 
When an American citizen gets his own nose off the grindstone he 
is very apt (and sometimes to the great good of the public), to 
thrust it into somebody else's business, and that has been very in- 
dustriously done recently, and we are very fortunate in this country 
that it has been done. For myself I have very little use for the critic. 
While I recognize his usefulness to the community, and the value of his 
work, I have very little use for the critic whose sole effort is to destroy 
character, whose sole effort is to destroy men, unless the destruction of 
men and of character is preliminary to the accomplishment of a real 
reform. (Applause.) 
We have had much criticism in this country lately of a kind calculated 
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to put us upon the right course. We are having a great deal of it accom- 
panied by such sensationalism that the danger is that the public is becom- 
ing accustomed, as were the shepherds of the fable, to tie oft-reiterated 
cry of "wolf," and the danger today is not of radical action in connec- 
tion with matters of legislation, but the danger of apathy. I want to 
speak to you this evening on a subject in connection with which there is 
danger of apathy, a subject which should receive the attention of 
Congress at this time, when public interest in matters of corporations 
and corporation reforms and corporation legislation is at its height. 
The Sherman Anti-Trust Law sprang out of just such conditions as we 
have in the country today, from widespread interest in this matter of 
corporate abuses, and it was hostile legislation, like the legislation of 
which Judge Barclay has just spoken. It was legislation which resulted 
from an excited condition in tne country, and it was illy considered, 
and for that reason until recently, for sixteen years it has been a dead 
letter upon the statute books of the United States. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law provides that all agreements in re- 
straint of trade are criminal, whether they are really criminal, inherently 
criminal or not. This is the day of the trade agreement. We have 
national associations, state, city and district associations of business 
men, who are brought together by their desire to formulate what we 
might call the rules of trade, the rules of the game. Very often these 
combinations are made for the purpose of existing, not of extorting. 
Very often the trade agreements m restraint of trade which these 
business men make are beneficial to the public, much less criminal. 
An agreement among competitors, for instance, to sell only pure goods 
as distinguished from adulterated goods, is unquestionably beneficial to 
the public, and yet under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is presumably 
as criminal as an agreement among competitors to combine to extort 
unreasonable price, which is unquestionably injurious to the public. 
An agreement among business men which aims to preserve high stand- 
ards in manufactured products, to prevent an undue collection at points 
where the demand cannot possibly equal the supply of perishable mer- 
chandise, and where a loss and waste would result if that agreement 
were not made is unquestionably in the public interest. An agree- 
ment even not to sell below cost may be a public benefit as preserving 
a larger area of reasonable competition, for, certainly, we have heard 
a great deal of complaint recently about certain large corporations going 
into some particular locality and selling below cost, in order that they 
may crush out local competition, and after creating a monopoly raise 
the prices higher than before. 

Tne point I wish to make is that there are agreements in restraint 
of trade which are beneficial to the public. There are agreements in 
restraint of trade which preserve simply private rights and are not detri- 
mental to the public. There are agreements in restraint of trade which 
are injurious to the public and should come under the ban of the law, 
but no law in this country can ever be enforced which makes equally 
criminal agreements which are inherently innocent with those whicn 
are inherently guilty, and that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law does. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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The first fault with this law as it stands at present is that the crime 
is not clearly defined, and it will only be defined as each case is brought 
before the courts, so that the business community is in doubt as to what 
constitutes a crime under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law* Being thus 
indefinite in its description of the crime, it militates against the scrupulous 
man in business, and in favor of the unscrupulous man in business. 
First, because the scrupulous man desires to take no risks with the law 
and refrains from trade agreements which may come under its ban. 
Second, the unscrupulous man violates the law with greater impunity 
because any law which makes equally guilty an innocent person with 
a guilty one is inevitably difficult of enforcement. It militates against 
the beneficial and the good trade agreements, and in favor of the bad 
trade agreements, for the reason that I have just stated in connection 
with the individual. In the first place, if the law is generally enforced 
it will lead scrupulous business men — it will have a tendency, at any 
rate, to lead scrupulous business men, either to sell out their business 
to the man who will take risks with the law which is a public injury, 
or it will tend to lead the owners of large business to sell it out in sepa- 
rate parts to those who will compete with each other again and thus 
lessen the economics of production and distribution, which is a public 
injury. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Law is favorable to the formation of large 
corporations because it puts a premium upon the consolidation of any 
number of corporations less than the whole, because they can then do 
legally as a consolidation what they might do without injury to the pub- 
lic but illegally under a trade agreement. 

Competition in this country has run riot. Small businesses are being 
crushed out. We are coming to see that under the law of evolution we 
must recognize the fact that the trade agreement in the United States 
has come to stay, and we must in some way provide under the law for 
the trial of a trade agreement, just as we provide for the trial of a man 
in case he is charged with a crime. Let the trade agreement not be 
presumed guilty before trial, as it is presumed to be guilty before trial 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

Now, another objection to the Sherman Anti-Trust Law— and this 
is a most serious objection — is that under a law so indefinite in its des- 
cription of a crime, making trade agreements inherently innocent as 
guilty as those which are really formed for the purpose of extortion, 
of necessity such latitude and discretion is given to the executive officers 
of government, in their right to proceed against corporations and their 
officials, that its enforcement will inevitably result in the appearance at 
least of governmental favoritism. Now, without any intention of re- 
flecting upon the rightfulness of purpose of the Department of Justice, 
a few illustrations taken from the cases which it has already brought 
will emphasize this point. 

In the case of the Northern Securities Company, a limited action was 
taken against the corporation only. In the case against the packers, 
an action ran against the corporation and against the officers individually, 
and the Government found itself in the position of announcing through 
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the Department of Commerce, after a long investigation, that the busi- 
ness was not a monopoly and was conducted at a reasonable profit, and 
through the Department of Justice, at the same time, of seeking to put 
the owners of that business into jail as public malefactors. In the North- 
ern Securities case the Department of Justice must have known that 
nothing directly practical could result from that case, because the bill 
was so drawn as not to include in the decree when finally had, any adju- 
dication as to the $215,000,000 joint 4's, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway bonds, guaranteed by the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern Railroad corporations. 

Let me explain for a moment what the Northern Securities Company 
was and how it was formed. The Great Northern road and the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad purchased out of the funds in their treasury the 
stock of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company. They 
then formed the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway Company, 
with a capital stock of $100,000,000. This capital stock of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway Company was divided equally between 
the Northern Pacific Railroad and the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway Company then 
issued $215,000,000 of bonds, secured by the stock of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company, which has been purchased by 
these other two roads, which stock was deposited as collateral to these 
bonds, and these bonds were jointly guaranteed by the Great Northern 
Railroad Company and the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. By 
that device the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad was wiped out 
as a competitor of these other two railroads. The stock of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company was segregated behind the 
$215,000,000 joint 4*\s bonds of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway Company. The voting power of that stock was controlled 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway stock, which was divided 
between the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific Railroad. Then 
the Northern Securities Company was formed, and the stock of the Great 
Northern Railroad and the Northern Pacific Railroad put into the 
treasury of that company and the stock of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany was issued against it. When that case was brought before the 
attention of the Supreme Court of the United States, no effort was made 
to disturb the $215,000,000 joint 4 per cent, bonds of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railway, behind which was segregated the stock of 
that competing railroad. Manifestly no change in the condition of the 
railroad business in the northwestern part of our country could be had 
through any decree which did not disturb the location of that stock and 
the voting power of that stock. When the Northern Securities Com- 
pany was dissolved each stockholder of that company received, in place 
of his one certificate of stock in the Northern Securities Company, two 
certificates of stock, one of the Great Northern Railroad and one of 
the Northern Pacific. The control of the railroad situation in the 
Northwest remained in the same hands. The condition of the railroad 
business in the Northwest remained as it was. No results could come 
under the Northern Securities case which really affected the situation in 
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the Northwest. Manifestly, the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is not the 
kind of law to deal with such a condition as existed under the Northern 
Securities case. The remedy should be sought in an effort to restore 
the former conditions of competition, and tide Department of Justice 
did not see fit to attack the validity of the $215,000,000 joint 4 's, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway bonds, which was the stepladder over 
which the whole transaction was lifted. And why did they not do it? 
Because they reasoned that to attack the securities of the innocent hold- 
ers of those bonds, would result in more harm than it would good, and 
they were probably right. But what hope was there at any time of secur- 
ing any practical change in the railway situation in the Northwest through 
the Northern Securities case when they left undisturbed the segregation 
of that stock behind those bonds which wiped the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad out of existence as a competitor of the other two 
roads? 

What we need is some law as applied to such conditions under which 
as a matter of fact, it can be determined first, whether or not the consoli- 
dation is of benefit to the people of the country through which those 
railroads run, and then, if it is not a public benefit, the remedy should 
lie in an effort not simply to punish but to restore the old condition of 
competition. If, however, it was found to be a benefit then the consoli- 
dation should be sanctioned under the law. 

Other instances could be given which show the futility of seeking any 
real reform through the enforcement of what we call the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. It may be questionable as to whether the formation of 
the Northern Securities Company was not one of great benefit to the 
Northwest territory. Mr. Hill claimed that a part of the roads were 
about to pass under the control of men interested in developing another 
section of the country, and it was necessary for him to protect the North- 
west against that by the formation of this company. Whether or not 
that was so certainly should be a subject under a proper law of judicial 
determination. 

We need the reformation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law so as to 
give a clear definition of the crime, so as to provide for the trial of a trade 
agreement, just as our criminal laws provide for the trial of a man who 
is supposed to be guilty of an infraction of the criminal law, and then 
we may hope for some advance. At this time we need in our legisla- 
tures and in the Congress of the United States, leaders who will stand 
against ineffective, radical existing legislation such as the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. It is as much a measure of reform to correct this law as 
to pass laws in connection with railroad rates. We do not find any 
lack of leaders in connection with the advocacy of radical legislation in 
connection with corporations. It does not require courage for a public 
man to stand for those things which are popular in the country, but we 
need men who will stand for that which is right and that which is reason- 
able, even if it brings down upon them for the time being the castiga- 
tion instead of the applause of the radical portion of the public. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I have listened so long to the denunciation of the leaders of commerce 
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and business in this country that I am not going to apologize for saying 
something about what they have done for the country. I think the story 
of Hill who is responsible for the Northern Securities Company, and 
indirectly for all of this discussion, which we have had over the country 
in connection with the case, is one which will bear repetition before any 
audience of business men, at least, in the United States, who are in the 
habit of making up their decisions upon reasoning, and not because of 
appeals to their prejudice. Think of James J. Hill when he was a 
young man, checking freight on the upper Mississippi River; he and 
Philip D. Armour rooming together in order to save expense, as Mr. 
Kirkman told me this evening. James J. Hill is one of the great men 
of the country, a man who is as unable to ignore an essential detail 
of business as he is able to evolve and grasp the great comprehensive 
plans which have led to the establishment 01 the wonderful prosperity 
of the Northwest. 

And he went on from small- beginnings, pushing out, dividing his 
profits honestly with his stockholders, for every man, no matter how 
small his stock holdings, in any of these smaller companies of the Great 
Northern Railroad, has received the same profit, proportionately, as 
James J. Hill himself. He had imagination as he looked at the great 
undeveloped Northwest, and he had a tremendous energy and a great 
brain. And what has sprung from the efforts of that man ? Six thous- 
and miles of railroad which in 1904 carried 11,000,000 tons of freight 
and over 3,000,000 passengers. He stands now looking to the trade of 
the Orient and seeking *o build that up with this country, and yet he 
is liable to indictment today if the statute of limitations has not run, 
as a criminal, under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Tell me where, 
in the course of his career from a poor boy, checking freight on the 
Mississippi River to the place where he stands today — where was it 
in the course of that career that he became a public menace, and where 
did he become really a criminal under our laws ? (Applause.) (Cries 
of "Good for you.") 

It is not popular to eulogize the men who attend to their business 
in this country, provided they get to be very successful. But James J. 
Hill created thousands of payrolls for others while he was accumu- 
lating that great fortune for himself, and thousands upon thousands of 
men are making their competency, some of them making fortunes, and 
the whole great Northwest is humming today with industry, with pros- 
perity, and with the happiness of its people, through the efforts of this 
great man. (Applause.) Indict him if ne is a criminal, but prove it 
first. In all these things let us have a law framed to cover them by 
which the real inherent question is entered into as to whether or not, 
as a matter of fact there is guilt or innocence in the transaction. It 
is very important, and it is especially important at this time when there 
is this public interest, when there is this real desire for the correction 
of undoubted corporate abuses, that we have this law changed so that 
we can make real progress in industrial reformation and not simply 
indulge in efforts to strike down this business man or that business man, 
when nothing as a matter of practical result comes from our efforts. 
(Applause.) 
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We need in this country high standards of thought and argument. 
It is no argument to say that a man only opposes the Sherman Anti- 
Trust I/aw because he thinks he gains personally by so doing. The 
men who take an interest in these things as a rule are not influenced 
by low and sordid motives. It is no more fair to use that cry of dishonesty 
against the men who believe in the reformation of these radical laws 
than it is to claim that magazine writers, who fill the magazines with 
scandal and sensationalism, are influenced by the fees they get from the 
publishers of the magazines for writing the articles. (Applause.) 

We need high standards of thought. We need honest men and cour- 
ageous men in our public places, and it is only in proportion as we get 
them that we can hope to make progress in the real reform of the exist- 
ing corporation situation in the United States. I believe that we are 
now entering into a period of clear thinking, we have smoked a great 
many rascals out, very fortunately for the business interests of this coun- 
try, but I stand here today and say that there never was a time in this 
or any other country when the standard of business honesty was so high 
and the morals of average business men were so good. (Applause.) 

We are not retrograding. The very troubles that we have had in the 
last few years show that we are not retrograding or we would not have 
had them. We have these periods of public education. They are lead- 
ing to better things. But my friends, it is very essential that the men 
who are listened to in the country appeal to the reason of the people 
and not to the prejudice of the people. (Applause.) If a man came 
into your office to sell you real estate or to sell you insurance, and com- 
menced his appeal by something which was designed to raise a preju- 
dice in your mind, you would not listen to him. You would want business 
reasons presented to you. But in a large portion of the press today 
we see constantly the appeal to the prejudices of the people in the endea- 
vor to influence them upon this matter of great public import. This 
is a day when the country confronts business questions and it needs 
clear and honest thought. Hasten the day when we may have it. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Toastmaster — To interest, to instruct, to move to action 
requires those high qualities of leadership combined with mag- 
netism which few men possess. They command our admira- 
tion. The distinguished clergyman to whom we are to listen 
possesses them, and is most successfully and unselfishly de- 
voting them to the betterment of the lives of his fellowmen. 
We are particularly favored in having him with us. 

It gives me pleasure to present to you Dr. Henry S. Bradley, 
who will respond to the toast, "The opportunities in Life In- 
surance for the Development of Ethical and Altruistic Principles. 
(Applause.) 

Rev. Mr. Bradley — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
aware both of the lateness of the hour and the fact that another 
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speaker is to follow me. I, therefore, promise you that, if nothing 
else, my address shall have "the soul of wit" — brevity. 

It gives me pleasure f o speak to this splendid body of men and women . 
It is not an every day opportunity for even a minister to address so much 
brain and training and tact. Indeed it is 
your tact that impresses me. The life un- 
derwriter, like a cat, has a fashion of light- 
ing on his feet. Here is a sample of his 
readiness. It is said that one of the dele- 

! gates in attendance ujion this convention 
was returning to his hotel late last night 
from an evening spent at a certain pleasure 
garden in the suburbs. He had imbibed a 
little more freely at his dinner than was his 
custom at home and in consequence was 
somewhat unsteady on his feet. As his car 
neared the hotel he arose with some diffi- 
( ullv and (jave the bellcord a vigorous pull. 
Making his way to the rear of the car he 
gave the cord another vicious jerk, where- 
upon the conductor said, '"Hey, there, you 
fool! What are you rinsing both ends of this car for?" The delegate 
replied thickly, "Yer fool yerse'f. I rung both ends er thish car, 
b'cause I wanted both ends to shtop." (Laughter.) 

This readiness with a rejoinder reminds me of an old negro who 
was teaching a class of negro boys in a Sunday school. The boys at- 
tended the day schools and were pretty well iidormed on the elemen- 
tary branches of education. The story for the morning lesson was the 
crossing of the Red Sea by the Israelites and the destruction of the Egyp- 
tians. The old man had pondered over the story a good deal and tad 
arrived at what, to him, was a satisfactory explanation of the difficulties. 
He said, "You axes me how hit wuz dat the chillun er Isrul crossed 
over dry shod, whilst de Gyphums was drownded. Well, hit wuz 
disser way. De chillun er Isnil crossed over ver' early in de mornin' 
when dey wuz ice on de water, en by walkin in de ice, dey crossed over 
dry shod, but de Gyphums cummed erlong in pursuance un urn along 
about dinner time, when dc sun wuz riz en hit wuz hot, en de ice wuz 
melted. So dey got inter deep water en wuz all drownded." One of 
the boys spoke up, however, saying, "Uncle Peter, we have been going 
to school and studying geography, and our geography teaches us that 
the Red Sea is close to the Equator and tliat ice never forms so close 
to the Equator as that." 

The old man was not taken back. "Uh, huh, now des Iissen at 
dat," he said. "I wuz er especttn sumphin like dat from some er you 
frec-issher spelliii-li<n>k-i]is_»giTs, but de time I'zc er talking about, dey 
wuzzent no joggerfies ner Equarors neider!" (Laughter.) 

I am right sorry that the hour is too late for roc to do more than to 
touch upon the opportunities in life insurance for the development of 
the ethical and altruistic principles. The subject is both important 
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and attractive; it deals with duty toward self and fellows — character 
and conduct. If I can find a right answer to the questions involved 
I shall have found the answer to the old question, "How shall a man 
stand right with God.*' 

Many answers have been given by speculators in reherion and phil- 
osophy to that question. 

The Legalist has answered by asceticism. "The body," he says, 
"is an evil thing and needs to be restrained; the appetites are evil and 
need to be suppressed; the affections are treacherous and need to be 
smothered. "Don't' is the key word to conduct. If you would have 
character that God approves, don't play cards, don't drink, don't 
swear, don't dance, don't go to the theatre." 

The Ritualist has answered by ceremonialism. "Man's only access 
to God is through certain prescribed forms. God is pleased with cer- 
tain signs and sounds and symbols. One develops good character by 
genuflections, parrotic prayers, and temple attendance." 

The Pietist has answered by religious emotionalism. "One pleases 
God and develops good character by working himself up to a point of 
spiritual rapture. God delights to see his children constantly in a state 
of emotional ebulition." 

I suppose that, since I am a Methodist minister, 1 can afford, as well 
as anyone, to criticise this last answer, because Methodist people have 
been known for a long time as great believers in religious emotionalism. 
I may say, however, that it appears to me that our people are a little 
less given to this form of religious exercise than formerly. Indeed, the 
only time I have heard a shout in a religious meeting within the last 
year was a few afternoons ago, when I preached a sermon to my colored 
friends. One good old colored woman found herself unable to contain 
her emotion and bubbled oyer in shouts of praise. (This, however, 
was before I began preaching. She subsided as soon as I took my 
text.) (Laughter.) 

There are persons who have an idea that the way to stand right with 
Godis to finger one's emotions until he comes to a point of a sort of 
religious frenzy. I may say, about all of these answers that while there 
may be some virtue in each, they fall short of the truth. 

The Master gave us an answer in a parable of the talents, and His 
answer applies to life insurance as well as to preaching, merchandis- 
ing, practicing medicine or law, or pursuing any of the useful arts or 
sciences, or professions of life. He said that every man is endowed in 
a particular Way; some with five talents, some two and some only one, 
but each man is to please God and find his religious duty by doing his 
specific work to the best of his ability for the glory of God and the good 
oi his fellows. (Applause.) Some one may say that is a strange senti- 
ment to find expression from a minister who is expected to encourage 
people in the doing of certain particular religious duties. "Does not 
that," says one, "destroy the distinction between the secular and the 
sacred ?" Well, I may say to you in all sincerity, that if I could by one 
single stroke destroy the distinction that is made between the sacred 
and the secular, especially as it reflects upon honest labor, I would do 
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it' now. (Applause.) For one, I despise the distinction that puts T me 
in what is called a sacred place because I chance to stand in aj pulpit 
and wear a peculiar dress and puts my brother, who sits in a^pew|in 
front of me and does the hard drudgery of life six days in the week, 
in a secular place. The physician who ministers to the sick, the lawyer 
who pleads for justice, the liie insurance agent who persuades his brother 
to make provisions for his wife and children when he is gone, the black- 
smith, who fits as perfectly as he can, the shoe to the foot of the' mule 
because he knows that the streets are rough and that heavy loads'are 
to be drawn by the poor dumb brute — each, if he does his work because 
he believes it to be a necessary work, may feel that the work he is doing 
is sacred. 

If the work that God does is sacred, then I am right in contending 
that the man who does his own specific task to the best of his ability 
for the good of his fellows, is doing sacred work, because, I speak it 
reverently, most of the work that God does is of the sort that men have 
been accustomed to regard as secular when done by themselves. 

I once raised a question to a class of theological students — "What 
does God do all the day long" and I got very interesting but widely 
varying answers. I may say, in a word, that not only all the day long, 
all the year long, but all the ages long, God has been at work in build- 
ing up mountains and sandpapering them down, and scattering the 
debris over the wide ocean floor and solidifying it into stone, and crystal- 
izing it by pressure. The lime-stone out of which our houses are built 
and the marble for their finishing is the result of the work of God. Not 
all the stone, granite, limestone, marble and onyx can be used for churches, 
cathedrals and temples; most of it must be used in the construction 
of houses for residences and business. Then, if the work God does 
is sacred, the making of rock is a sacred business, and if the making of 
rock is a sacred business, the piling of those rocks one upon the other 
for the construction of houses of business is also sacred work. The 
man who puts his heart and spirit, in unselfishness, into his work has 
the right to say — "I am a stone-mason according to the will of God;" 
or, "I am a physician according to the will of God;" or, "I am a life 
insurance agent according to the will of God." (Applause.) 

Something has been said of the complex relations of the life insurance 
agent. His work seems to be related in a thousand particulars to the 
work of nearly every man he meets. It is impossible for us ever to 
produce the single and exact result at which we, ourselves, personally 
aim. Whatever positive steps we take entail far-reaching consequences 
which far outrun our feeble little powers of calculation. 

Nothing in the world stands absolutely alone and isolated in its do- 
main. Every fact and every object are but parts in one continuous 
whole, infinitely varied, infinitely interwoven and infinitely interdepend- 
ent. 

How better could I illustrate this than by calling attention to Mr. 
Darwin's classic illustration to the relation existing between cats and 
clover seeds. At first glance there appears to be httle connection be- 
tween the number of cats in a certain district and the fertility of the 
clover crops, but clover always produces most seed in these communi- 
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ties where cats are abundant, and the reason is simply this: the clover 
blossom has a very long tube concealing its honey and the honey can 
only be reached by one insect, the bumble-bee, who has a proboscis 
long enough for the purpose. The bumble-bees fertilize the clover by 
carrying the polen from one blossom to another on their hairy legs. 
Accordingly, the more bumble-bees, the more clover seeds. But the 
bumble-bees themselves are largely kept down in number by the field 
mice, and harvest mice which feed upon them and their nests with great 
voracity. Here is the next link in the chain, the more field-mice the 
fewer the bumble-bees, and, therefore in the end, the fewer clover seeds. 

Once more, cats eat the rats and mice. ' In the fields in the neighbor- 
hood where cats are abundant the harvest mice are fewer than else- 
where. The more cats the fewer field-mice, the more bumble-bees 
the more clover seeds. 

Professor Huxley has gone one step further. He ventured to add 
that the fertilization of clover crops is ultimately influenced by the num- 
ber of old maids in the community, for, they are the great keepers of 
cats. 

You men sitting here before me as managers of great businesses, 
as captains of industry, are not responsible to yourselves alone for your 
conduct. You are also responsible to your families, to your clubs and 
societies, to vour cities, and to civilization at large. There is not one 
of you who does his work well but that he blesses humanity, as a whole, 
in a thousand unlooked for particulars. There is not a rascal in the 
ranks of life insurance but whose crookedness ultimately hurts every- 
one of you and through you, your families and society at large. Speak- 
ing of ethics, what creatures of righteousness we ought to be. 

I am sorry that my time is so limited that I can barely touch upon 
one or two points of advantage to life insurance agents for the develop- 
ment of the high virtues. You are today the world's greatest teachers 
of Providence. There may have been a time when men could question 
whether they should take life insurance for the protection of their fami- 
lies in case of their own death, but the life insurance man has done his 
work so well, that unless one has abundantly provided for the needs 
of his family, in other ways, he is regarded as a fool if he is not carry- 
ing a good life insurance policy. I may say to you also, that you are 
in line with the greatest religious teachers when you encourage men to 
look ahead and provide for life's emergencies. How many times the 
Master's teaching hinged upon Providence. That is the point in the 
parable of the wise and foolish virgins; five looked ahead and fore- 
casted a time when the bridegroom should come, and, being ready, 
went in with him. Five others made no provision for his coming and 
were shut out. The worldly-wise steward was commended because he 
made provision for his unproductive years. 

Another virtue which your business 'develops to a great degree is 
perseverance. I hardly think it is necessary for me to stand before this 
company of men and try to encourage them in the development of that 
grace. You are already past-masters in the art of perseverance. Most 
of you must have been present on the day when the chinaman, who 
became the greatest sage of the Chinese people, learned his lesson in 
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perseverance. He was a student at a University and became appalled 
at the amount of matter necessary for him to master before he could 
get his degree. He decided to give up his studies and return to his 
home and remain ignorant the balance of his life. As he walked away 
from the University grounds, he passed an old woman whose shoulders 
were stooped with years and whose chin and nose came together by 
reason of her loss of teeth. She had a crowbar in her hand and was 
rubbing it back and forth upon a stone on the roadside. Said the re- 
tiring scholar, "My good woman what are you doing?" She replied, 
" I have broken my darning needle and am whetting this crowbar down 
to the proper size to make another." The Chinaman said to himself, 
"If this old woman has enough time to rub crowbars down for needles, 
I have time enough to master the curriculum in the University," and he 
did. 

In a very true sense of the word, the life insurance agent is a mission- 
ary and I would that many missionaries in religious affairs had the same 
zeal and perseverance that marks the work of the successful insurance 
man. Never discouraged nor rebuffed, though he may be turned away 
a thousand times, he continues his work until he has sold the policy 
in his company. 

Finally, I do not know of any business that develops the great prin- 
ciple of Altruism or care for others more successfully and beautifully 
than does life insurance. I should love to tarry with you tonight until 
I could picture the development of the altruistic principle from the 
lowest forms of vegetable and animal life up to its nowerage and fruit- 
age in the statesman and philanthropist, but I must close with only a 
few words more. The pnnciple of altruism is seen in the vegetable 
world. The gorgeous foliage of our summer days is made possible 
only by a sort of vegetable altruism. 

See how the tree illustrates it. Summer is dead; the sun takes the 
lower road along the sky, the clouds dismiss their diurnal mid-day con- 
gress; the wind after nightfall whispers of snowflakes and Jack-frost; 
the old hickory, that has watched tne march of events for a century, 
heeds the warning, and prepares for winter and the following spring. 
Withdrawing her vital matter from the leaves, she seals the exits of the 
stems with rows of empty cells, and, while a wizard chemist painter 
tints the dying blades with lemon and orange and gold, she, witn mar- 
velous providence, prepares her baby leaves for the summer that is to 
come. But the baby leaves are too tender to be exposed to storms and 
blizzards of winter solstice times, and must be protected. They need 
blankets, overshoes and mackintoshes. But where are they to be had ? 
It is a time of emergency, and calls for heroic sacrifice. The call is 
for volunteers. Is there one jthat will give himself for the well-being 
of the many? Yes, first a fibre of vegetable wool offers; another and 
another — a host, a myriad, volunteer, and the baby leaves are soon 
wrapped' in swaddling clothes of vegetable wool as soft as down from 
angels' wings. A bud scale volunteers, another and another, and lock- 
ing arms about the cradle of baby leaves, they fold them so tight and 
dry and warm that they suffer not from rain and sleet and snow and 
frost. Next spring when the sun climbs nearer the meridian the baby 
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leaves stretch themselves, break their swaddling bands, and come out 
to revel in the balmy breeze. The gorgeous foliage of this June day 
is possibly only by vegetable altruism. 

In the animal kingdom we have all seen the tiny spider struggling 
over sticks and stones with a precious silken bundle 01 eggs or young. 
Happiness even this low in the scale of life, is bound up in others, and 
by cords of instinct stronger than spiders' webs. 

The fisherman with rod and line and worm- enveloped hook who has 
found the bream or perch bed in the smooth gravel of the transparent 
stream, will testify to the vigor with which a fish attacks everything 
that approaches the resting place of the tiny fertile spheres. In the zeal 
for the welfare of the egg, she forgets hunger, and no bait is tempting 
■enough to make her break her watchful fast. With nose dull to every 
odor or aroma, the hook is knocked away. There is no more pathetic 
chapter in the history of mother love than that of the shad or salmon 
that dares all the dangers of the traps . nets, hooks, wheels and shoals, 
and bruised, torn, battered, bleeding and half starved, swims back at 
last to deposit her eggs in the little stream where she herself was spawned. 
But here the parent does not know the child, and if the dawning altruism 
were not assisted by multitude of offspring, the branch would soon dis- 
appear. 

A step or two above the fishes we find the reptile, that not only knows 
her young, but at the approach of danger, opens her mouth and allows 
her offspring to find a safe retreat in her elastic stomach. Their safety 
is her peril, too, for impeded by their additional weight and bulkiness 
the mother is often overtaken and killed. 

A grade higher, and illustrations are at hand in abundance, the mother 
partridge hesitates not to risk life by fluttering under the very feet of 
an intruder, if by so doing she can lead him far enough from the daring 
little balls of down, that, at her first signal of danger, flattened them- 
selves against the ground. And is there anywhere a young lady that 
does not remember in the old doll-days, an adventure with a mother 
hen, that, inflated with anger, had suddenly expanded to abnormal pro- 
portions, and was "terrible as an army with banners?" Does she not 
remember that mortal pick, that nearly broke thesk in, given in defense 
of a brood hatched from some other hen's or even from duck's eggs. 

There is surely no boy in whose life there is no recollection of a pas- 
ture experience with a goose, when the goslings were the size of big 
powder puffs. Does he not remember how that long neck was stretched 
into the resemblance of a dreadful serpent and the hiss was like the 
warning from a python, and how, with hair erect, and eyes bulging, 
he gave her all the room she wanted ? 

But not only in the matter of defense do we find enlarging altruism. 
The bird furnishes food for the young; the eagle teaches the fledglings 
to fly; the rooster gives up a palatable morsel to the hen, and the crow 
denies himself food while ne acts the sentinel for his marauding brothers. 

When we reach the non-placentate mammals like the opossom and 
kangaroo, we first find an altruism that manifests itself in the giving 
up of fluids from the parent body for the nourishment of the young. 
And, in addition to submitting cheerfully to this drain upon her resources, 
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the mother carries the growing young from place to place in her brood 
pouch, becoming thus not only food and drink, but also a vehicle for the 
other self. 

But as rapidly as we have advanced, in the development of the altru- 
istic idea, to this point there has been concern for others that manifests 
itself almost exclusively in defense of young, and care for young, but 
when the placentate mammal is reached, we find the instinct for the other 
self enhanced by feelings close akin to human pity and sympathy. Not 
only will a she bear die for her own cubs, but she will fight for tne cubs 
of another bear. The squeal of a pig in distress brings not only the 
mother but every hog in the drove to his defense. Buffaloes, upon 
attack, arrange themselves in a circle, with the cows and calves in the 
center — the protected place, and the bulls on the circumference — the 
place of danger. Elephants have been known to arrange themselves 
on either sider of a wounded mate, and help him to a place of safety 
in the jungle. Mr. Darwin tells of an old baooon, that from the moun- 
tain saw a younger mate being tormented by a pack of dogs, and de- 
scending rushed into the midst of the astonished pack, and bore away 
his comrade in triumph. With him altruism had developed to the point 
that he cared more for the safety of his fellow than his own. Personal 
security was a poor boon if purchased at the price of indifference to the 
misery of another. 

When we come to man, we find that the altruistic principle is tremen- 
dously developed — indeed, the perfectly selfish man is an anomaly. 
For here not only does the mother know, nourish, defend and train 
her young, but the father also knows, defends and trains his offspring 
and family life begins. Soon families care enough for each other to 
cease fighting and come to forming alliances for mutual defence, and the 
tribe begins to exist. And, while tribes war among themselves, they 
unite in common cause against a common foe and, of a race a nation 
is born. Now, no man's life is his own, it is also his family's. But 
it is not his own and his family's alone, it is also his clan's and his race's 
and his nation's, and we might also say, humanity's. 

All human institutions, society, government and religion are products 
of altruism. All forms of art, painting, sculpture and music are born 
of a wish to please not self alone but others. We cannot conceive of 
the bloody Indian chief laying rude colors upon his blanket or tent for 
his own eye solely. Nor can we conceive of Munkacsy spending 
months upon the "Trial before Pilate" merely to gratify this own 
aesthetic taste. We have come to feel greatest complacence when we 
have pleased not only self but others. 

All human knowledge, all science, save the insignificant information 
that a man gets from his own experiments, is but the result of altruism. 
No man's experience belongs to self alone; he tells it to others and to 
the world and to posterity. It is remarkable too, that, with all the 
tendency to revert the type, there has never been known a man that 
was so selfish that he was not willing to give advice. 

I am sure that there is no institution, society or business which has 
contributed more to the development of the altruistic principle than 
has life insurance. (Applause.) 
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The Toastmaster — One of the important events of our 
convention was the union of the Life Underwriters' Association of 
Canada, with our National Association, a union which it is 
hoped and believed will be a happy one. It gives me pleasure 
to present to you our new brother, Mr. G. H. Allen, president 
of the Life Underwriters' Association of Canada, who will 
respond to the toast, "The Canadian Movement." Mr. 
Allen. (Applause.) 

Mr. Allen — Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I appreciate very much the honor and privilege of being present 
tonight at tnis, what we might style the first inter-national meeting at 
the banquet hall of the life underwriters of the United States and Do- 
minion of Canada. After the eloquent speeches that we have listened 
to, particularly that of the clergyman who has just preceded me, I feel 
like saying, Mr. Toastmaster, "Where do, you find them?" We had 
a general conference of the Methodist Church in Montreal recently, 
and we were honored at that conference by the presence of a delegate 
from Birmingham, Alabama, in the person of Rev. Dr. McCoy. In 
my day — and I have heard older men than myself say the same^— 
never heard such a man in Montreal as this man. And then Mr. Chair- 
man, I have the pleasure of listening to such an able address from another 
Methodist churchman as we have just heard, and I cannot but help 
say, "Where do you find them?" (Laughter.) We have in Canada 
many great orators in our churches, but I only wish that the great Metho- 
dist church would make some arrangement or union whereby we could 
exchange pulpits occasionally and move our preachers oftener than we 
do. (Applause.) 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I bring to the life under- 
writers of the United States, the greeting of the life underwriters of 
the North. It is nearly four months ago since we had the great honor 
of a visit from your then president, Mr. Scovel, and he referred to the 
application we made for affiliation with you as the birth of a son. I 
am here Mr. President, representing that four months' old babe, which 
we consider is not full grown yet, but is a pretty big child. 

I must say Mr. Chairman, that when we arrived at this beautiful 
City of St. Louis, particularly my colleague, Mr. Smith of Montreal, 
we felt perfectly at home. The name of your city, St. Louis, carried 
us back to dear old Quebec, dear old Montreal, where that name was 
so familiar with us. We have streets in our city called St. Louis; we 
have wards in our city named from the same source as your city. We 
have towns in our province, we have a city in our province named from 
the same source. Hence, Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
we see that the history of old Quebec and the early history of your town 
originated from the same fore-fathers. 

I was greatly interested Mr. Toastmaster, on Tuesday morning last, 
in listening to the able address of his worship, the Mayor of this city. 
It brought back to me memories of old when he mentioned La Salle, 
Marquette, Joliet, and these men, who, in the earlier ages we might 
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say hoisted the first flag in the City of Marquette, but the first fruit 
was the old Fort Frontenac, my birthplace, which is now known as the 
City of Kingston, and of which I have the honor of being an ex-alderman, 
serving in that capacity for five years. It brought back all of these 
memories when he spoke of dear old LaSalle, and Marquette and Joliet, 
and in fact Mr. Toastmaster, since I have been in your beautiful city, 
I have seen in a public place a tablet with the inscription that Pontiac 
was shot near this place, the chief of the Ottowas. This reminded me 
of the capitol of our dominion, Ottowa, named after this tribe of Indians, 
a county in the Province of Quebec. So you see Mr. President, the early 
history and the forming of the nations was practically due to these gentle- 
men who were referred to by his worship, your Mayor. 

Now, Mr. Toastmaster, the life underwriters' movement in Canada 
dates back only a few months, to the month of May, when was organized 
the first active organization by the agents in Montreal. The agents 
in drafting their first by-laws excluded the provincial managers; they 
had not use, they thought, for any but the men who carried the rate 
book. After advising with the different provincial managers with these 
agents they invited us to attend their meetings, and it was decided to 
upen the doors to all those who engaged in the field work, and a reor- 
ganization occurred and we all became interested and at once began 
to correspond with outside cities asking them to organize. We organized 
from the city of Quebec, then Sherbrook in Quebec's Province followed. 
We took up Toronto by correspondence and some eighteen of our mem- 
bers in Montreal went to Toronto and formed the Toronto Association. 
We returned to Montreal and issued an invitation to Mr. Scovel to visit 
us, and also the Toronto Association, which, I am very glad to say he 
did. I must say that it was the inspiration and encouragement that 
we received from Mr. Scovel's hands that aided very largely the organi- 
zation movement in the Dominion of Canada. We went from Montreal 
to Toronto with Mr. Scovel and met our present president, Mr. Mc- 
Mullen. (Applause.) And it was at this meeting that it was suggested 
to us to form a Canadian Association. The Canadian Association 
was formed provisionally, with myself as provisional president, and 
at this meeting we decided that there should be nine vice-presidents. 
That is a vice-president from each of our provinces in the Dominion 
of Canada, and a secretary and treasurer and our executive committee. 
We returned to our homes and called a general meeting of all those in- 
terested in the movement throughout Canada, and you would be sur- 
prised, sir. at the willing response and the enthusiastic response by the 
fife underwriters of Canada who met in Toronto. At this meeting in 
Toronto of the Royal Commission sent an invitation to us to appoint 
a committee to appear before that body. We at once took the matter 
up and decided tnat the better plan would be to organize as quickly as 
possible over the Dominion, and then issue an invitation to each Asso- 
ciation from Vancouver to Halifax, asking them to send a delegate to 
meet us at Toronto. But, before sending a delegate to take up the 
questions particularly affecting the men in the field, the abuses of the 
men in the field, the recommendation that they wished us to carry to 
the Royal Commission on that particular, we adopted seven. We 
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"went to work and we formed an active association, and we called this 
meeting of the delegates for the 4th of September last, and it is a fact, 
Mr. Toastmaster, that we are proud to be able to state this to you that 
from Halifax in Nova Scotia to Vancouver in British Columbia we 
were not disappointed by one association. (Applause.) Some asso- 
ciations sent two delegates, but each association was represented. Each 
vice-president representing the provinces throughout the Dominion also 
was present. And our officers, and each and every member of our 
Executive Committee was present. And so you see Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. President how enthusiastically the movement came in Canada, 
and how interested our men are. Of course, I appreciate the fact that 
these men wish to have a voice in what our recommendations should 
be to the Royal Commission and what form they should take. That 
is the cause, I presume, of the life insurance men sending such a rep- 
resentative. And you see, sir, that our association movement in Canada 
has spread over the whole Dominion. In the far East, from the Garden 
Province, Prince Edward Island, the little Rhody of Canada, across 
the prosperous Novia Scotia, the land of Evangeline, with its bold and 
rugged coast lines, overlooking the boisterous old Atlantic, we pass on 
to the hunters' paradise, the Province of New Brunswick into Old Que- 
bec, the old world flavor still clinging to its fields, a province which 
has had more to do with writing tne history and perhaps the destiny 
of nations than almost any other portion of the civilized world. In this 
province where the metropolis of our great Dominion was situated, 
the City of Montreal, we pass on to the fertile Ontario banner Province 
of our Dominion, which shares with the great country to the south of 
us the thunders of old Niagara. On we press to the Province of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, famous the world over for its many thousands of 
acres of golden grain, and as we traverse the pathless, limitless prairie of 
the two provinces, the baby provinces of the Northwest, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, noting the richness on all sides in an agricultural way, 
we arrive at the waters of the Pacific, where the golden waters of the 
Yukon enrich the toiling miners. The life underwriters ' movement 
which we began months ago with a little misgiving has developed in 
a movement wide as our great Dominion and as strong as the giant 
pines which grace our northern forests and have withstood the blasts 
for generations. 

I do not wish Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, to be understood 
that we have all the life insurance agents in the Dominion of Canada 
with us, there are some holding back in their canny Scotch way, but 
we have many of them in our Dominion. It reminds me by the way- 1 - 
the way in which some of our men are holding back in Canada — of the 
Irishman, the Englishman and the Scotchman who were traveling in 
the Northwest together. They by chance visited an Indian Reserva- 
tion. They noticed a stir among the Indians unusual, and many Indians 
bringing presents. Upon inquiry they found that the Chief of a tribe 
was dead, and that the Indians were coming from far and near bring- 
ing tokens and gifts to the departed chief. As the Englishman and 
Irishman and Scotchman stood by watching the gifts being brought 
by the different Indians, the Englishman stood it as long as he could, 
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and then he drew from his pocket a five-dollar note and placed it upon 
the bier; Pat stood by, and he thought he would not let an Englishman 
outdo him in generosity, so he put another five dollars upon the bier 
along side the Englishman. The canny Scotchman stood tack, he did 
not like the idea of giving five dollars to a dead Indian, so after con- 
siderable thought he took from his pocket his check book and wrote 
a check for fifteen dollars payable to the Indian, placed it upon the 
bier and took up the two five dollar bills for change. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: We do not think very much 
in Canada of this Armstrong legislation. We look upon this legislation 
as something like this: Pat and Mike were walking through a forest 
one day ana Mike looked up at a tree and said, "There is a wildcat 
up there, now, I think if we can catch that cat and take him to the city 
we can get fifty dollars for him." "All right," says Mike. "Well, 
now," he says, "Mike, I will go up the tree, he is asleep there, and I 
will shake him down and you can catch him."So Mike started up the 
tree, he shook the cat out of the tree and Pat got on the cat to hold him. 
There were pieces of cloth and flesh and nails and wood all mixed up 
in one heap. Mike called out to Pat, "Shall I come down and help 
you hold him," "No," says Pat, "I want you to come down and help 
me let him go." (Laughter.) 

This is something of our opinion in Canada of the New York Legis- 
lation. Our opinion of your banner state is this: That if they had it 
to do overjagam, they would leave it alone. (Laughter.) They have 
passed this legislation and are wondering how they are going to let go 
of it. We notice in Canada that your other states are not fighting over 
each other to adopt this legislation, and I want to state this, Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen, that in the Dominion of Canada we have 
too much confidence in our parliament to think they will ever resort to 
any such legislation as they nave passed off on the life underwriters of 
New York State. (Applause.) 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; I appreciate very much the 
honor which you have done my country and the life underwriters' asso- 
ciation of Canada and myself , and I might say the colleagues who are 
here with me, in granting to us the next meeting of the National Body 
at Toronto. I am also pleased, sir, that the ladies have given their 
consent to come to Toronto. I have pledged these ladies a special com- 
mittee to took after their welfare, ana we only hope that they will bring 
their sisters with them. In fact there is something that I noticed, Mr. 
Chairman, today, that the ladies voted against Toronto, and they were 
sitting in Canadian seats. (Laughter.) In fact, from the time we 
arrived these ladies have been sitting in the same seats with us, and 
then they turned around and voted against us. But I am very glad if 
they have seen their mistake, and we shall have the great pleasure of 
having the ladies with us in Toronto next year. (Applause.) 

Now, a word in closing, Mr. Chairman. We, who represent the 
Canadian movement return to our homes tomorrow. Immediately 
upon my arrival in Montreal I expect to call a meeting of the Executive 
Committee to appear before our Koyal Commission. The Royal Com- 
mission are in session at this present moment in Montreal, examining 
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the Sun Life, and there is one other company left to examine, the Royal 
Victoria, and then they take up the work of the Life Underwriters' 
Association of Canada. We appreciate, Sir, the honor of our Royal 
Commission to the Royal Underwriters of Canada by asking us to appear 
before them, and we only hope — we know — we have the cordial support 
and best wishes of the National Life Underwriters' Association of the 
United States. We feel that when we present our case to the Royal 
Commission that the recommendations they make to parliament affect- 
ting the life underwriters of Canada will not in any way be against the 
best interests of the field men in our Dominion. 

I thank you, Sir, and the delegates at this convention for the many 
acts of kindness that the delegates from Canada and myself have received 
while attending this convention, and we only hope that all who are here 
and as many more — all of the associations throughout the United States 
will send delegates to Toronto next year, and all I can say is we will 
do the best we can to give you a real good time and a Canadian wel- 
come. (Applause.) 

Mb. Root — Will you kindly give me the floor for just a moment. I 
want to ask the sanction of every member present in wnat I call a Golden 
Rule, in the way of helping to link together the insurance interests of 
this great country, and I do not believe that there is a gentleman or 
lady present but will say that they are willing to say "aye" to what I 
am going to offer. It is short. Some of you may think that you are 
not interested, but you are all interested, and I am going to ask you to 
kindly bear with me just a moment until I read a little resolution. 

Linking together the insurance interests of this great country, we 
appreciate the fact that the proposed improvement of the Desplaines 
and Illinois Rivers by the general government to make a fourteen-foot 
depth of water from Chicago to St. Louis is an enterprise of National 
importance, and that the improvement of the Mississippi River will 
follow as a natural sequence, resulting in a ship canal from* Chicago 
to the Gulf, furnishing additional means of transportation as well as 
an effective means of railway rate regulation. This improvement is 
a natural part of other proposed international waterway enterprises, 
including tne improvement of the Ohio as well as the Missouri River. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the life insurance agents here tonight 
heartily approve of the foregoing proposed Government en- 
terprise, and urge our Congress to pass legislation for the con- 
struction of this waterway. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster — You have heard the resolution. All 
those in favor will say "aye," contrary, "no. " 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The Toastmaster — We have marched and bivouacked 
through so many campaigns with the next speaker that he cer- 
tainly requires no introduction to us, but now we have called 
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him to our highest command. It is certainly with great pleasure 
that we pledge to him our loyal support. 

President McMullen, we will be very glad to hear a few words 
from you. (Applause.) 

President McMullen — Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I thank you for the applause, but I do not think it is a circumstance 
to what it should have been. (Laughter.) I was informed by Toast- 
master Wyman that I would not be expected to make a speech, and for 
that announcement you as well as I should be equally thankful. I 
presume you would like to know how I feel in this new capacity. I 
think I can best illustrate that to you by telling you a story of an old 
colored man, who, when he started to work early one Monday morn- 
ing about half-past five, called at his pastor's residence and roused 
the good gentleman from his slumbers. Upon going to his door the 
preacher wanted to know what he was there for at that hour of the 
morning. "Well/' he said, "I tell you, Parson, I got two very import- 
ant contracts on this week, very important contracts. One of them is 
to build a fence around a watermelon patch, and the other is to white- 
wash a chicken coop, and I need your prayers." (Laughter.) I feel 
that I "need your prayers.' 

During the illumination the life insurance business has had in the 
last six or eight months, a great deal of attention has been called to 
certain technical features connected with the business. The public 
have become more or less familiar with the words "reserve" and "net 
premium" and "loading." We, as a general practice do not carry 
these details into these functions, but I could not help but observe that 
during the earlier part of the evening considerable attention was paid 
to "loading." (Laughter.) Dr. Bradley very eloquently said that he 
would like to be able to carry into his work some of the perseverance 
which we, life insurance agents, manifest. It occurred to me that if 
he would go into the business on the commission basis provided by 
the New York State law he might get some help in that direction. 

You have been told by our Toastmaster that President Scovel has 
broken through all boundary lines and carried the flag across the fron- 
tier. That is a fact well known to all of us. I do not expect even with 
the help of our able corps of officers to advance the flag, but with their 
help as well as the help of all of you, including the New England Women's 
Association, I will keep well to the front and endeavor to hold the works. 
That is the best pledge and the only pledge I can make you. I thank 

fou all very much for the confidence reposed in me and I assure you 
will do my best. (Great Applause.) 

The Toastmaster — In many particulars this has been one 
one the most remarkable banquets that we have ever held. 
The first, that not a speaker enumerated among them all has 
disappointed us; second, never have we received a greater 
more satisfactory more intellectual entertainment than we, 
have received tonight; again, never have we heard speeches that 
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should put into us newer life, newer enthusiasm and give us 
greater strength to go forth and grapple with the duties that 
await us on our return to our respective offices. 

It is not a pleasant duty to say goodnight. I wish to say, 
however, before we say a parting word, that we are greatly 
indebted to these distinguished guests who have favored us 
this evening by their presence and speeches. Words are in- 
adequate to express to them the good we believe that they 
have done to us. We are very grateful to the ladies for their 
presence, which has certainly graced this occasion. Let us 
hope that every one of us may be spared in life and health to 
attend the next convention of life underwriters to be held in 
Toronto; that we may go to that convention stronger, more 
hopeful of the future than we have been, and I am satisfied 
that as we return to our respective homes tonight and to- 
morrow we shall all feel that these few days have been well 
spent. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I bid you good-night and thank you. 
(Applause.) 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

National Association of Life Underwriters 

Adopted June 18, 1890. 

Revised on following dates: Sept. 22, 1892, Sept. 8, 1893, Sept. 

16, 1897, J ULY *4» I ^99, Sept. 12, 1901, Oct. 15, 1902, 

Oct. 15, 1903, Oct. 13, 1904, 

Oct. 23, 1906. 



CONSTITUTION. 
Article I. — Name. 



This organization shall be called the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Article II.— Object. 

The object of this association shall be to advance the best interests 
of the cause of true life insurance throughout the country. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

The association shall meet annually, each local association being 
entitled to five delegates and one additional delegate for every ten active 
members in excess of twenty-five. 

In case of vacancies in any delegation, such vacancies may be filled 
by substitution, provided at least one delegate is present who is a mem- 
ber of the association which he represents and in which such vacancies 
occur, and such member or members shall have power to fill vacancies 
in such delegations. 

The presence of delegates from one-half of the associations com- 
posing the National Association shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of any business at any meeting. 

Article IV.— Officers. 

The officers of this association shall consist of a president, three 
vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer, and there shall also be an ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of one member from each local associa- 
tion in good standing. Each officer shall be elected by ballot, to hold 
office for one year, or until his successor is elected. At the next election 
to fill the vacancies in the executive committee (the National Asso- 
ciation now consisting of thirty-four local associations) twenty-four 
members shall be elected, six members for a term of one year, six mem- 
bers for a term of two years, twelve members for a term of three years. 
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Each year thereafter successors thall Deselected togfilljvacancies to be 
determined as follows: One-third of the total membership, represent- 
ing all the associations comprising the National Association, for three 
years; one-third, less the number already members, whose term of ' 
office expires two years thereafter, for a term of two years; one-third, 
less the number already members, whose term of office expires one 
year thereafter, for one year. A remainder of one over even thirds 
shall be elected for three years; a remainder of two shall be elected one 
each for three and two years respectively. The president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer ana ex-presidents shall be members ex- 
officio of the executive committee with the right to vote. The sec- 
retary of the association shall be secretary of the executive committee. 

No person may hereafter become an officer, member of the execu- 
tive committee, or a delegate to the association, unless he be agent or 
local manager, or other field worker for a regular legal reserve company, 
who is clearly identified with an agency as distinguished from the home 
office; and unless also he be a member in good standing of a local asso- 
ciation belonging to the National body. Anyone hereafter becoming 
such officer, member or delegate and ceasing to be eligible as aforesaid 
shall be disqualified for further service in said positions. 

Existing ex-presidents and the present president shall be qualified 
for the period of their lives for their position as members of the ex- 
ecutive committee and as delegates-at-large; and future ex-presidents 
shall be eligible as members of the executive committee and as dele- 
gates-at-large for a period of three years only, from and after the date 
of the expiration of their term of office as president. 

Any new association joining during the year shall be entitled to rep- 
resentation on the executive committee until the next annual meeting. 

Article V.— Duties. 

The duties of the president, vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer 
shall be the same as are usual in similar organizations. 

The executive committee shall first consider all business presented 
and shall report upon same, and, unless by a vote of the association, 
all propositions, resolutions, and other business relating to future action 
of the association shall be first referred to the executive committee with- 
out debate. 

Article VI.— Time and Place of Meeting. 

At every annual meeting the time and place of the next succeeding 
annual meeting shall be decided by ballot. 

Article VII. — Special Meetings. 

The executive committee shall have power to call a special meeting 
of the association whenever in its judgment it may be deemed necessary. 

Article VIII. — Executive Committee. 

The executive committee is charged with the duty of preparing the 
business and arranging for the sessions of the annual meetings, and 
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said committee shall meet at least four months before the regular annual 
convention. The presence of not less than five members of the com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at any 
meeting. 

Article IX. — Membership. 

Any life insurance or life underwriters' association now organized, 
and composed of representatives of regular life insurance companies, 
shall be entitled to membership, but any such association hereafter 
organized, shall submit copies of its constitution and by-laws to the 
executive committee, and, if approved by said committee, it shall be 
admitted to membership upon application and payment of annual 
dues, and subscribing to the constitution and by-laws of this association. 

Any life underwriters' association now organized or hereafter organ- 
ized, whose membership is composed of women who are representatives 
of regular legal reserve life insurance companies, shall be entitled to 
auxiliary membership with all the privileges of the association, except 
the right to vote and hold office; but such association shall first submit 
copies of its constitution and by-laws to the executive committee; and 
if approved by said committee, it shall be admitted to such membership 
upon application and subscribing to the constitution and by-laws of this 
association. 

Article X. — Honorary Membership of C. M. Ransom. 

The constitution was amended June 18, 1890, so as to permit the 
election of Chauncey M. Ransom to honorary membership. 



BY LAWS. 

Article I. — Vacancies. 

In the case of a vacancy in the office of president, the vice-presidents, 
in the order elected, shall act as president, to serve until the succeeding 
annual election. Other vacancies may be filled by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Article II. --Dues. 

Each local association shall pay into the treasury of this association 
as yearly dues, in advance, the sum of ten dollars, and one dollar addi- 
tional for each active member belonging to said association on June 
1st of each year in excess of ten. Such payments shall be made on 
or before the 18th day of June of each year, or within thirty days there- 
after, and failure to pay such dues within the time named shall work 
a forfeiture of membership. Provided that any local association join- 
ing the National Association within the fiscal year shall pay the pro- 
portionate part of the specified dues for that year. And the treasurer 
is hereby authorized to adjust all pending accounts with the associa- 
tion on this basis. * 

The president, secretary, treasurer and chairman of the executive 
committee are authorized for good and sufficient cause to remit the 
annual dues of any local association. 
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Article III.— Expenditures. 

Funds paid to the treasurer shall be used only for necessary expenses, 
duly authorized by vote of the executive committee. 

Article IV. — Delegates and Credentials. 

Delegates to this association shall be selected from the active mem- 
bers or each association, and be either agents, local managers, or other 
field workers far a regular legal reserve company, as defined in Article 
IV of the Constitution, and be accredited by credentials signed by 
the president and secretary of their respective associations upon the 
official form of this Association. 

Ex-presidents of the National Association who shall be delegates-at- 
large at any annual convention, shall have the privilege of the floor; 
ana have the right to vote with the delegates of their respective associa- 
tions, provided such associations are members of the National body. 

Article V— Voting. 

All questions, when demanded by the delegates present from at least 
two associations, shall be decided by roll call of the yeas and nays, and 
each "association shall vote as a unit and be entitled to one vote only. 

Article VI. — Order of Business. 

1. Called to order by president. (Prayer.) 

2 Roll call. 

8. President's address. 

4. Beading minutes of previous meeting. 

5. Report and recommendations of executive committee. 

6. Treasurer's report. 

7. New business. 

8. Election and installation of officers. 

9. Unfinished business. 

10. Selection of time and place for next annual meeting. 

Article VII. — Amendments. 

This constitution and by-laws shall not be amended except at an 
annual meeting, and then only by a two-thirds vote of the associations 
present and voting. 



